. Tells Canada of World 


j 
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4 —Photo by Nott and Merrill. 
Canada’s growing awareness of its role in mternational affairs and 
the importance of world events to the national economy, is reflected 
in the appointment of Edgar W. McInnis, 52, author and former 
University of Toronto professor of history, as first full-time president 
of the Canadian Institute of International affairs. He will co-ordinate 
the work of 25 branches across Canada, (Personality sketch on P. 6.) 
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Retailers Hope For 
Jan. Bargain Rush — 


‘Disappointing Christmas Business” For Many | 
Brings Biggest Postwar Wave of Clearance 
Sales — Especially in Clothing, Appliances 


January sales, prewar-style, are;self signal a sharp general busi- 
back with a bang—in most/ness contraction. Last year was 
areas, a record one. And some lines 

Disappointing over-all Christ-|-went even better this year—toys, 
mas business (for most retailers), | lingerie and some footwear lines. 
the need to clean out inventory] “Wherever a merchant had new 
for quick cash, are sparking this} lines to offer, the sales response 
biggest wave of January sales in| was very good,” an official of a 


the postwar period. 


Substantial price savings are | Post. 


being offered—particularly in the 
fur, dress and home appliance 
fields. 


While the Christmas business 
pattern varies considerably from 
product to product, store to store, 
area to area, a broad cross-sec- 
tion shows Christmas buying 
generally below most retailers’ 
expectations. 

This year in the two pre- 
Christmas weeks — normally the 


| heaviest business period for furs 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The New Year 


For Canadians, the new year of 1952 is one of particular | 
interest and challenge. 

The capital investment boom continues at a fabulous siked 
Immense things are happening in the development of our natural | 
resources and in the exploitation of our products and skills. 

Millions upon millions of dollars from other countries are 
pouring in here seeking safe refuge and employment. 

Canada’s decision to build ofr national defenses against 
danger and evil continues firm and unimpaired. 

- Those two things—new investment and defense spending— | 
are factors which are basic in any look at the way ahead. 

On several pages of this issue, a group of distinguished Cana- 
dians whose judgment is experienced and whose decisions have | 
widespread effect, tell what they expect for the new year. 


They speak of worries which will assail some, of the harsh | 
likelihood that before another year is ended, the general price | 
level will have moved up to another plateau. 


There are also the short-term facts of a pause in consumer de- 
“mand, that supply generally is good, that some prices are 
weakening, that the cost-of-living index may decline slightly in| 


the first part of the year with lower food costs, that aed 


“bargains” in the stores may look the best in years. 
But any assessment of the Canadian picture inevitably in- | 
‘volves a look at our American neighbots. 
’ How resolute are they in preparedness? How firm are they | 
in their wish to lead free men in the ways of peace? How well | 
and how wisely in an election year will they be led? 
‘Those and many others are questions to which there cari be | 
no good answer. | 
The big challenge for Canadians in 1952 is to think big enough | 
to comprehend the new order of magnitaide which prevails in| 

our country. 
* 


* * 


PCs Better —Senate Worse 


Two things emerge as Parliament concludes its special session | 
which started in early October. 

The first is the increasing strength and vigor of PC opposition. | 
The second in the increasing impotence of the Senate. | 

In recent years the PC’s have never been strong in positive | 
ideas as to how they would run Canada. They’ve stumbled ard | 
fumbled on a score of important issues. They have done little on 
their fundamental job of probing the weakness of government | 
admiiistration and policy. 

But every session since their reversal at the polls in 1949, the | 
PC’s have shown improvement in both tactics and strategy as a| 
vigorous opposition party. They’ve done a better job of looking 
for holes in the Government’s line, and in taking advantage of | 
the breaks when they occurred. 

A case in point has been the Government’s embarrassment and | 
mismanagement of the price maintenance issue. Whatever the 
merit of the Government’s attempts to get more flexibility into 
the price system, its handling of this question has been very 
poor, and so far, the Conservatives have taken every advantage 
of the situation. ; 

Then look at the Senate. The Senate has been falling daily 
into disrepute as a useful and independent legislative body. Inci- 
dent upon incident could be cited to show how spineless and in- 
effective this supposed guardian of “the detached” viewpoint has 
now become. 

Even when one of its own committees found a weak spot in| 


the Government’s CBC legislation, Senate Liberal leaders had | 


only to crack the whip and the Senate itself quickly reversed its | 
own committee so as not to cause the Government any embarrass- 
ment. As Senator Haig put it last week: “What is the use of the 
Senate if after a committee*has given mature and deliberate 
consideration to a certain subject and reached a conclusion upon 
it, the Leader of the Government is going to read the House a 
statement that the Government does not agree with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation? If that can be done, we cease to be 
a Senate. We are a superfluous body of members drawing | 


salaries.” ; 
The Senate’s recent performance makes reform more urgent | 


than. ever. 


* % - . 


They Asked For It 


Rhys Sale of Ford of Canada is not by nature a belligerent 
man but a great many Canadians, and responsible people in the 
labor movement especially will thank him for blowing the whistle 
en excesses. 

The strike has been settled. But six workers, including two 
who were on the uftion’s negotiating committee, have been fired 
(in addition to 26 dismissed earlier) because they led the march 
on the powerhouse. 

This madcap group were the primary cause of, the tie-up and 
freeze-up which delayed resumption of production and which 
caused at least a hundred thousand dollars in damage. 

- Sale was sound in firing these saboteurs, who in their hot- 
headedness and contempt for sense and law have hurt their fellow 
unionists as much as they hurt owners of the Ford property. 

The Ford president incidentally has been deluged with con- 
gratulations from all sorts of people for his action in this matter. 

It is regrettable that the auto union leadership has shown itself 
so irresponsible. George Burt and his lieutenants would do well 
to change their tune. Instead of sounding off in support and en- 
couragement of the hoodlum elements 
serve their cause much better by counsel of a different sort. 


\ 


- 


—business was “very slow” and 
“far below” the same period of 
last year. There was little pick- 
up in majority of appliance lines; 
sales here were also generally 
“far below” 1950. Sales of 
women’s dresses lagged stibstan- 


\large department store told The 
The expanded lines of 
mechanical toys from U. S. and 
Europe boosted toy sales to new 
heights. New fashion lines 
boosted lingerie sales. 


Mail order business was good, 
suggesting that country and town 
buyers are less inclined to wait 
| for “next month’s bargains” than | 
|urban dwellers. 

Retailers blame the “savings- 
| minded” mood of the public for 
the over-all Christmas business | 


| 
; 


drop. | 
— | general, however, and the trade 


“They have it in their heads 
that cash will buy a good deal 
more a month or two hence than 
now,” a clothing retailer stated. 
“And if enough of them keep 
thinking that they’ll be right.” 


Despite the January sales, con- 
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PRICES 


Heating oils and diesel fuels 
have been hoisted 4c to 2c a gal. 
wholesale in the three prairie 
provinces. Increasing demands 
for these productS necessitates 
that they bear more of the over- 
all cost load, refiner’s state. After 
a certain point any increase in 
production of these “middle 
distillates” is at the expense of 
other petroleum products, mainly 
gasoline. 


Widespread January sales in a 
broad range of goods forecast by 
top retail officials. Furs, many 
lines of wearing apparel, elec- 
trical appliances, furniture, will 
likely spearhead the drive. Some- 
what disappointing Christmas 
business and general “savings 
mood” of the buyers will make 
this January’s sales drive the 
biggest since the war. 


Agricultural equipment will 
likely advance at least 5% next 
spring, a leading Canadian manu- 
facturer tells The Post. 


Chemicals prices have shown 
the first important easing tend- 
encies in recent weeks with’ some 
alcohols and sulfinatels off 
moderately. The trend is far from 


looks for a firming tendency 
towards first of second quarter 
of 1952. 


Eavestroughing .continues its 
upward climb but at a slower 


New Plastics, - 


Glass Tariffs 
In ’52 Budget ? 


(See also page 2) 
OTTAWA (Staff) — The next 
| Abbott budget in the spring will 
| almost certainly bring down new 
| tariff schedules for glass and plas- 
tics, 


New interim plastic schedules 
| were included in the last budget. 
This time, the ‘government is ex- 
pected to put the final touches 
on the first major overhaul in 
this field since this industry 
moved into front rank as a major 
producer. 


The other important job will be 
in the tariff schedules on glass. 


| Some time ago the Government 
sent a reference to the Tariff 
{Board asking that it review 
the entire glass schedule. Two 
sets of hearings have been held, 
| the most recent of which termina- 
| ted a few weeks ago. Once a tran- 
script of the final hearing is avail- 


4 able, the Tariff Board will review 


the findings and make its report 


to the government. On the basis | 


of this report, it is expected that 
the government will make recom- 
mendations at its next budget. 
The glass hearings fel into two 
parts. Initially, various interested 
| parties presented views and 


rate. Latest price hoist is 2% and | briefs. Subsequently, the tariff 
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600,000 on Defense 
By Midsummer 52 


Peak Now Put Back to 1953 But °52 Tempo 
To Be Faster Than Ever—Unemployment to 
Rise to 300,000 Before Spring Pickup 


OTTAWA (Staff)—The peak of Canada’s defense production 
effort, previously expected in 1952, is now scheduled for the first 
or second quarter 1953. 


But the revision won't affect estimated 1952 tempo. Defense pro- 
curement costs dre expected to be at least 50% over 1951, The in- 
dustrial beat will likely be faster than generally expected. 


By midsummer 1952, it is expected that some 600,000 Canadians 
will be engaged in the defense effort, 100,000 more than at present. 

Half will be on defense production, 150,000 on resources develop- 
ment, the rest in the armed forces. 


But before then, there will probably be increased unemployment. 
At last count, there were almost 200,000 registered with National 
Employment Service. Another 100,000 at least, are expected before 
the spring pickup. 

However, unemployment is not expected to go as high as it did 
in the winter of 1949, when it reached 425,000. Even if it did, the 
impact would be less today, due to the steady increase in total 
employment. 

According to Ottawa’s figures there would have to be around 
700,000 out of work before a “substantial labor surplus” would 


exist, or somewhere between 
j @ i 10% to 15% of the total labor 
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force. 
Today, the 
about 4%. 
Regionally, the 
somewhat different. 


national figure is 
Situation is 
Most of the 


tially.-Sharp price cuts are indi- sumer goods pipelines generally | 
cated in these lines. lare not nearly as full as a year | 

Big impetus to January clear-| ago. Nor, if inventory positions | 
ance is the fact that many banks | ¢an be brought down to reason- | 
and manufacturers had extended | able levels, is there as great a 
loans to give business the advan-/| fear of new goods piling up in | 
tage of normally heavy Christ-| 1952 as during the big production 


mas trade so that much of the} and buying splurge of early 1951. 
unmoved merchandise will now Other factors tending to 
have to be cleared at cut-rate | + engthen the consumer picture | 
anes : ms | are wage rates catching up with| 
Toys, Lingerie Up ‘the rising cost of living in ‘many | 

The story is far from one of | trades; flattening out in the cost- | 
universal gloom, however. The/ of-living picture gives no indica- | 


year in many lines doesn’t in it- 11% rise of 1951. | 


/Millions. It was $635 millions as | 
;at Nov. 30, with four months of | 


How Steel Squeeze For ’52 
Shapes Now U.S. Supply Set 


The extent of the pain Canadian | at least 800,000 tons a year to out- | 
industry. can expect from the put, now runing about 3.5 million | 
early-1952 steel squeeze was a bit | tons. | 
clearer this week. It is hoped that at least half 

Instead of the 600,000 tons| Of this will be ready before the | 
Ottawa asked of the United States | end of 1952. 
for the first quarter, Washington, Here’s the latest breakdown of 
has allocated 415,000 tons. |what’s under way, given to the | 

That means revised production | House of Commons by Transport 
schedules for many Canadian Minister Lionel Chevrier: | 
manufacturers, particularly those} Dominion Steel & Coal Co.; $16 
mainly dependent on U. S. steel} millions for modernization which, 
or semi-finished components. | among other things will add 

Who gets hurt and how much | 100,000 tons to theoretical capa- 
depends on how Ottawa carves up | City at Sydney, N.S. This is part 
the U. S. allotment among Cana- | Of a $44 million program involv- 
dian users. Some carving has al- | ing increased iron ore production 
ready been done, mainly in the at Wabana in Newfoundland and 


| 


automobile field, 


The slicing would have been a 
lot more painful but for the im- 
pact of credit restrictions and 
other anti-inflationary measures. 
Today, some industries have been 
so hard hit®by lowered demand 





improved coal mining operations. 


Steel Co, of Canada: $50 mil- 
lions at Hamilton for new blast 
furnaces and steel hearths that 
| will add 450,000 tons to pig iron 
capacity; 650,000 tons or 35° ingot | 
steel capacity. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel: | 
$16 millions at Hamilton for new | 
blast furnace facilities (completed | 


that they are advising Ottawa 
they won’t™be needing the steel 
they applied for some time ago. | 
Despite this, there’s a lot of | this summer). 
difference in Ottawa’s handling of| Algoma Steel: $40 millions at 
distribution of U. S.-made steel} Sault Ste. Marie to add 360,000 
than that produced by our own/tons of pig iron capacity; 240,000 
mills. tons to steel capacity; more than 
Distribution of domestically- | one million tons to rolling mill 
produced steel is still left pretty | Capacity. 
much up to the mills, aside from} Manitoba Rolling Mill Co.: $1 
the odd directive on a specific de- | million to add 90,000 tons to roll- 
fense program. | ing mill capacity, at Winnipeg. 
It is something else when it; Atlas Steels: $6 millions at | 
comes to doling out U. S. steel. | Welland for Canada’s first mill to | 
Here's where Canada’s rela-|™ake stainless steel strip. 
tively informal steel control 
policy begins to get straight- 
backed and stiffly formal. 


What U. S. Says Goes 

One of the first manifestations | 

of this rigidity is requiring big | 

steel users to submit 1952 produc- 

tion schedules to Ottawa for re- 
view, 


* 


| 


MONTREAL (Staff) — If the, 


Isu.S. Missi 


But Ottawa has no alternative. | 
Canada depends on the U. S. for 
about one third of her steel sup- 
ply. What Washington says has 
to go. P | 


One of the things Washington 
has been saying for example, is 
that Canada’s auto industry which 
is the biggest user of U. S. steel 
has been producing more cars and 
trycks than ever before, while 
the U. S. industry under strict 
material control, has been forced 
to cut back. 

Washington expects that cut- 
ting Ottawa’s first-quarter re- 
quest by almost 200,000 tons will 
correct the auto situation in a| 
hurry. 

Second quarter will likely be 
worse, No matter what happens 
internationally, the U. S. and Can- 
ada are committed to a defense 
program that cannot be halted 
suddenly. 

Things may be = bit better in 
third quarter. 


New Capacity Our Hope 


For Canada, the main hope is 
new domestic capacity. There’s 


in this union they would | some $122 millions of new steel | been 


U. S. would co-operate, the B. C. | 
potential supply of aluminum) 


American needs could be filled 
without diversion of aluminum 
supplies from other allied .na- 
tions,” the Alumihum Co. of Can- 
ada told The Post this week. 


The first shipment of just such 
a diversion was made this week, 
with the U. S. receiving an event- 
ual 10,000 metric tons of alumin- 
um originally intended for the 
United Kingdom. In exchange 
for the aluminum, the U. S. has 
agreed to supply the U. K. with 
steel. 


i 


Present plans for Alcan’s Kiti-} 


mat plant, now under construc- 
tion, call for an initial productive 
capacity of 150,000 annually 
(1954), with an ultimate ,2nnual 
capacity of 500,000 tons according 
to the demand. 
Alcan’s Offer 

A year ago, Alcan offered to 
sell the U. S. 200,000 metric tons 
over a three-year period. This 
offer was rejected in November, 


plant on the way, that should add subsequently 


i , 
A? 


reflects higher basic costs from 
the mills. 


See Surplus 
$400 Millions 
For Ottawa 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Latest esti- 


| fact that business was below last} tion at present of repeating its mates now put the government's. 


1951-52 surplus at at least $400 


the fiscal year still to go. 

Biggest factor in bringing about 
this result will likely be a $300 
millions shortfall in 
spending. As well, 
government tax sources have 
proven more lucrative than had 
been estimated—especially cor- 


| poration taxes. 


Speaking recently on the bud- 
get surplus in the Commons, 
Finance Minister Abbott made a 
comment respecting government 
expenditure which has been wide- 
ly and incorrectly quoted. 

The interpretation placed on 


'his comment of Dec. 10 has beén 


that government expenditure 
would: be 3% to 4% above ‘his 
forecast. On this basis, it has 
been assumed that he had in view 
at that time a budget surplus of 
$150-$250 millions. 

The record shows, however, 
that Mr. Abbott was not as forth- 
right in his forecast of govern- 
ment spending. What he did say 
was that government spending 
“apart from defense and pension 


payments” would be 3% to 4% | 


above his April forecast. 


Mr. Abbott gave no clue at that | 
time as to what he thought would | 
happen to defense spending. But | 
as already indicated, it is now | 
believed that the armed forces | 
will end the year something like | 
$300 millions below their forecast | 


commitments. 
After allowance for all other 
factors, this would give the gov- 


ernment a budget surplus at the} 
year-end of somewhere between | 


$400-$500 millions. 

Even allowing for some easing 
in tax revenues in the next three 
months, there would still be every 


prospect of at least a $400 millions | 


balance in the taxpayers’ favor 
by March 31. 


available to the U. K. on a financ- 
ing deal. 


4 Such co-operation by the U. S., | 1951 have been down sharply | material control system, Canada | 
“could be so de¥eloped .that| it’s felt, could now make possible} from 1950 — 90,000 vs. 147,000 | is getting less steel and the auto | 


expansion of Kitimat to ultimate 
capacity immediately and would 
assure the U. S. of much needed 
supplies. 

The metal now being diverted 
to the U. S. will be over and 
above the normal sales by Alcan 
to the U. S., which this year will 
total about 90,000 metric tons. 
In return, Britain will get 71,000 
tons of steel ingots frora the U. S. 
during the first quarter of 1952, 
plus some ferrous scrap from Ger- 
many. i 

The deal was arranged, accord- 
ing to U. S. National Production 
Administrator Manly Fleishman, 
to “stave off disaster” for many 
U. S. business firms whose alu- 
minum supplies for civilian pro- 
duction have been drastically cur- 
tailed. 

The metal will be delivered 


defense | 
almost all | 


ng Aluminum Boat? 
Steel Trade With U. K. Points Up Alcan’s Offer 


board presented a suggested re- 
vision of the schedules to the in- 
terested parties and asked for 
their comment. 

The commentary on the Tariff 
Boards suggested classifications 
indicated a sharp difference of 
| view between various groups. One 
| 


thing the Board had attempted | 


| was to shorten the present sched- 
ules, But in the process of so do- 


ing, it was inevitable that the new | 


condensed rates would bring 
about a lower tariff, since con- 
densation brought the new rates 
down to the lowest common de- 
| nominator. This offset the advan- 
tage of condensation in the minds 
of those who wish present rates 
maintained or increased. ~» 


One further result of the discus- | 


sion was to make clear that the 
one important change that could 
be made within the present Gen- 
eva Agreement on Trade and 
| Tariffs is to alter present draw- 
| backs. Drawbacks' are not bound 
‘under GATT, although present 
| rates are bound, British and Bel- 
gian interests of course; favor re- 
{ tention of the present drawbacks. 
?If the board decides in favor of 
| increasing protection on any par- 
| ticular schedules, this could only 
| be done by reduction or elimina- 
| tion of the drawback, 


1951 Auto 


Despite credit restrictions, 
higher taxes and strikes, Canada’s 
| automobile industry had its great- 
| est year, productionwise, in 1951. 
Up to December 15, 394,689 
| vehicles had rolled off the lines, 
| nearly 23,000 more than up to the 
same day in record 1950, 

With another 8,000 due to be 
made in the last two weeks, the 
1951 total should exceed 400,000 
for the first time on record. The 
1950 total: 390,102, 


This increase is in contrast to a 
| big drop in United States output. 
At the same date, U. S. plants 
had turned out 6.6 million units 
against 7.7 millions a year ago. 

Despite all the wailing, things 
| haven't been too bad saleswise, 
| either, 

Up to the end of October, total 
sales were 343,028 against 367,615 
‘in the same 10 months 1950. 


Canadian primary aluminum) 
| shipments to the United States in 


only 18% of the drop which took 

| place in shipments this year. The 
U. K. picked up 50,000 metric tons 
more (182,000 altogeth:) in 1951 
under a long-term contract for 
additional metal which had been 
turned down by the U. S. in the 
autumn of 1950. 


The U. S. has just recently ap- 
proved construction of a 65,000 
metric-ton' primary aluminum 
plant at Kalispell, Montana, by 
Anaconda Copper Co. and Harvey 
Aluminum Co. This will be in ad- 
dition to nearly 600,000 metric 
tons’ capacity being added by 1953 


minum potential. 


| , Administrator Fleischmann said 
jwhen the Kalispell plant was 


i mid-1950 U. S. primary alu- 


during the next five mofhths, but! approved that military require- 
it. won’t mean more metal for| mexts are turning out to be sub- 
U. S. fabricators than they are/ stantially labger than had been 

ing, because it was/ established earlier.. Not only will 


already expecting, 

included in calculations of the 
supplies the U. S. has announced 
would be available for allocation 


during the first quarter. 


construction have to be speeded, 
he said, but it may mean that the 
U. S. will have to go after other 
sources of supply. 


¥ 


| 


Who Gains, Loses in °52? 


What’s ahead for business in 
1952? Who's to gain in this year | 
of defense speed-up? Business 

| leaders give their views (pages 3, 
5-9, 11-14). A Post survey of key 
industries, trends, Ottawa think- 
ing (p. 15). 


| Strike Havoc 


Equipment damaged beyond re- | 
pair. Thousands of valuable 
records destroyed. Damage to run 
into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. That’s what Ford engineers 
found on re-opening after the 
recent 12-day wildcat strike. Pic- 
tures. The full story (p. 10). 


'Labor’s Gains, Aims 


What gains did organized labor 
chalk up in 1951? What are their | 
hopes, aims for 1952? Labor 
Roundup (p. 20). 


| Mines, Oils Money 
How are the money-making pos- 


sibilities today in oil and mining | 
stocks? The Post’s Mining Editor 
looks the field over for 1952 (p. 27). | 


What's New 


To keep up to date with the new, 
the useful and ndével items 
equipment for business, industry 
and the home, read What's New | 


regularly (p. 16). 


Industry’s 
Greatest Production Year 


| réach full stride unti] 1953. 


layoffs in consumer durables and 
soft goods are concentrated in 
certain Ontario and Quebec areas. 
There, unemployment and short 
time are becoming a problem. The 
Maritimes, the Prairies and Brit- 
ish Columbia and certain parts of 


| Ontario and Quebec are in rela- 
| tively good shape, 


Ottawa's View 


Despite rising unemployment, 

ttawa is optimistic. Increasing 
demands for defense manpower 
are expected to more than take 
up the slack, once the seasonal 
unemployment peak is over, 

Here’s why: 

Even without any enlarged un- 
dertaking, defense procurement 
costs are expected to jump 50% 
over 1951, 

Latest estimates suggest a 
sharply rising peak of activity 
through 1952 with the peak com- 
ing in 1953, 

Big consumer of defense ma- 
terial and manpower will be air- 
craft. But this program won't 


Defense construction will likely 
double 1952; should taper off to- 
wards year end unless Canada 
assumes new undertakings. 

Electronics will follow a very 
sharply rising curve in ’52, keep 
on rising in 1953, possibly after. 

Shipping and ammunition are 
two fields where 1952 may well 
see the peak reached. 

United States defense orders 
have been picking up speed lately, 


4 . , | are expected to show further im- 
What makes 1951 sales so high | provement through 1952. 


was the big pre-budget buying | 
spree last spring. Since then, they The one part of the defense 
have slumped badly. In October, | Pfsram which will slacken is 
sales of passenger cars were off | textiles. They are expected to 
48° ; everything, 37%. fall off sharply at or before mid- 
; summer. 

Here’s the record since 1939 of | 
Canadian production and whole- 
| sale value. It doesn’t include post- 
| war sales of English cars: 


In Dollar Value 
| The rapid upswing in defense 
activity now predicted for the 
ea Vetow | First three months of next year 
eye | (last quarter of the government 
5 223,013 1 fiscal year) is expected to enable 

270,191 the Department of Defense Pro- 
duction to reach its earlier esti- 
mate that defense production in 
Canada in the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1952, will touch $1 bil- 
lion. 

Looking beyond the fiscal year 
end, it is now forecast that for 
1952-53, and without allowance 
for any extension of the present 
,Canadian program the dollar 
value of output will rise to $1.5 


| Pass. 


Factory All Factory 
Year ears 


value vehicies Vaiue 
$ millions 


| 1939 .... 108,369 
| eeee 109,911 


171,528 
258,015 
263,760 3 
292,584 
390,102 


167,257 

eee 166,819 
eos 193,356 ‘ 
. 284,076 447,0 


What about 1952? 


Production is expected to be off 
j}about 10% from the level the 
| industry cut back to when -redit 


controls began to squeeze demand. 
Cutbacks will vary considerably 
between firms. 


Aside from lowered demand, | 


one of the chief restricting factors | 
will be steel. Most of the steel in | 


| billion or about 50%. 


Some of this increase is due to 
higher prices. And it is now .quite 
clear that the three-year defense 
program announced early this 
year will not be completed for 


cars comes semi-finished from the | anything like the $5 billions 


; | which was estimated. Rising costs 
United States. Under the U. S- | may well boost that figure to 


$6 billions before the story is 


|metric tons — so this additional} industry knows it is going to get complete. 
10,000 metric tons will make up} lss—perhaps 25°% less, That will | 


utomatically reduce output. 
However, at least one firm hopes 
to maintain production by export- 


ing cars and trucks, It is expec- Diesel Fuels 
ted that steel will bé made avail- 


able for this. ‘Rise in West 


On the style and trend side,|” Heating oils and diesel fuels 
there will be several brand new | have been hoisted frdm ‘2c to 2c 
els, at least one of the Bigja gal. wholesale in the three 
ora so By S new 'bé@dy | Prairie provinces. 
an will see @ move; f[mperial Oil, which first an- 
toward smaller, lighter cars. _.|mounced the price increase, indi- 
Studebaker, Nash and Kaiser-| cated that rising demands for 
Frazer already have lighter cars | these fuels meant that an increas- 
on the market. Willys is due to| ing proportion of processed crude 
introduce its entry in this class/ oj] had to be diverted into this 
and Hudson has one coming due | channel. 


next summer. | Prices were up 1'¢ a gal. at 
“It may well be,” says the | Edmon‘on, 2c a gal. at Calgary, 
authoritative Automotive News| 114c at Regina and 'c at Winni- 
“that they may swing the in-| peg. Heating oils are now whole- 
dustry in new direction. saling in tank car lots at follow- 
ices: If there is an increase,|ing prices; Calgary, 14.9 
i manufac- | Edmonton 13.6c, Regina 15.1lc and 
the line des-| Winnipeg 17.1c. Diesel fuels 
t| wholesaling at l6c at Calgary, 
at Edmonton, 16.2c at 

Regina and 18.2c at Winnipeg. 


Heating Oils 


Packard. 
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Should we change our tariff | 
structure on glass imports? Do | 
away with Imperial Preference | 
on glass?’ Does our glass indus- 





try need protection? Finance! Tariff Brit. ren ; 

inister Abbott referred these Item ref. Nation. General |. 
Se ae cy Board 0. Description of Products Tariff Tariff Tariff 
_ : 9 318 Common and colorless window glass .. Free 10% 15% 
for enquiry and report. 4.4€M=| 319 Glass, in sheets, and bent plate glass, ; 
bers of th. glas industry — Ey es ck. Sit NEE: ds ns Free 20% \ 25% | 
which claims two glass-produc-| 320 Pilate glass, not bevelled, in sheets or | 
ing plants in Canada and panes not exceeding 7 sq. ft. each, a sane al 

. : BBR ci cctv ccn wet arage secs ed gieeceer se ree 0 oO 
consists largely of jobbers and 321 Yuet on. not bevelled, in sheets or 
manufacturers who use import- panes, exceeding 7 sq. ft. each and re | 
ed ple+2-and sheet glass ($25.4; . not exceeding 25 sq. ft. each, n.o.p. .. Free 20% 25% 
millions imported last year |- 322 Plate MOM TAGS ogg s c b0s eR bes cpeese 1742 % 25% 35% 
tl U. K.. U. S. dnd 322a Laminated glass, sheet or plate, manu- eat iat 
piapeosfed f.om U, PS bear factures thereof, n.o.p. .............. 1742% 25% 35% 
Belgium) gct a chance to er-| 323 Silvered glass, bevelled or not and i 
press their views at hearings in wd Pg “ at nae tT oasc- 20% 22%% 35% 
’ ; erman looking-glass plate (thin 

mapa —_ cS special Post plate), unsilvered or for silvering .. 12%2% l174%2% 20% 
report of their briefs: 325 Stained or ornamental glass windows . 20% *7%% 39% 


Hobbs Glass Ltd. : : 
The British preference on win- | 
dow 
The preferential tariff on win-| 
dow glass which permits its | 
importation duty-free from Great | 
Britain is unfair and is harmful | 
to a substantial portion of the 
flat glass industry in Canada. 
Pilkingtons of England have a 
complete monopoly of the manu- | 
facture of flat glass in Great 
Britain, thereby controlling a 
export of flat glass to Canada. 


duty-free. What the native Cana- 
dian companies can’t get from 
the U. K. they must import from 
other countries and pay a 10% 
duty thereon (15% before 1947). | 


used to earn extra profit or to| 


cut the price below their com-| must compete against American- | 
petitors’ to gain new business. made glass. In 1931, the Canadian 
| industry received protection when 
laminated giass was subjected to | 
Preference was/ duty. Tempered safety glass has 
|now been widely accepted. The 
company asks that they be given | 
|protection from the tempered 
type of glass made from sheet or | 
plate, 
safety glass. 


There’s nothing wrong with mak- 
ing a profit in any lawful manner, 
but Imperial 
never designed or intended to 
promote the interests of one com- | 
pany. 

To levy a tariff on the import 
of British glass is not likely to 
restrict the volume of British | 
glass imports into Canada because 
British glass sells cheaply. And 
the idea that the preferential rate | 
on glass is desirable to assist | 
Britain’s dollar program is sub- 
stantially a sentimental one. | 
Pilkingtons have Canadian facili- 
ties to maintain high level sales | 
here. 


Duplate Canada Ltd. 

Flat glass (sheet or plate) not 
made in Canada should be subject 
to a 99% drawback when used in 
the manufacture of double-glaz- 
ing units. Tempered safety glass 
should be dutiable at the rates | 
now applicable to laminated safe- 
ty glass. 

Duplate began making safety 
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Classified ads cost 10c per word and, 

figure for each insertion. Minimum charge | 

$2.50. Add six words when box number | 

is. required. When replies are to be 

mailed te advertiser add 5c. Classified | 

ads payable in advance. Contract rates | 
en apptication. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


TECHNICAL SALESMEN required with 


engineering degree or equivalent sales 
experience. Agaply in ting to Dow 
Chemical of Canada, Limited, P.O. Box 


* Sarnia, Ontario. Applications 
fidential. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE: Now cover- 
ing Western Canada, hiring, training and 
su major 


con- 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


TELEPHONE ADDRESS 
SERVICE 





glass should be abolished. | sartet Seem 


glass in 1928, an operation made 
possible by the drawback provi- 
sion which gave a 99% rebate on 
Their Canadian subsidiary gets | duty paid on plate glass used as 
its glass from the parent company raw material for safety glass. 
'Since. that time, with the im- 
| provements 
isheet glass, sheet glass may be 
|used for laminated glass. 
company wants the drawback 
Pilkingtons have an extra profit | provision extended to include 
margin of 10% not available to | sheet glass as well as plate when 
their competitors. This may be | the end use is laminated glass. 


|at the lowest level, the company 
wants access to competitive 
sources, 


Canadian Pittsburgh Industries 


| common 
318) and on heavy sheet glass 
should be abolished. 
duties should be established on 
|both common window glass and | 
|heavy sheet glass in amounts | 
}equivalent to 15% and 25% re- 

| spectively. ~ ; 


| has had the only window glass 
|factory in operation in Canada. 
|The plant will-be completed this 
|year, (Pilkingtons are building | 
/a window glass plant of compar- 
able size.) Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries asks 
their product on the grounds of 


*| Chemical Receives 


ae -— ae -_ . * 
panier a Riana UR CaN ew 


8 


Tariff Board Viewing These | 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 
‘ —— Rates of Duty —_ 
Most 


Goods Subject to Drawback for Home Consumption 


Previously Paid 
Claimable as 
Number Description of Products ‘ Drawback 

1014 Glass in sheets and in plate, when used in the manu- 


facture of bent plate glass, bent sheet glass and 


SRR ROE AR osc conc ce doses dees eeeey soe 50% 
1067 Plate glass, polished, of a class or kind not made in 

Canada, when used in the*manufacture of safety 

or nonshatterable glass, laminated or otherwise ... 99% 


*Not otherwise provided for. 


cover sheet glass, and to apply | 
whether or not the glass is of a 
class or kind made in Canada. 
Automobile manufacturing uses 
large quantities. of sheet, plate, 
/and safety glass, the raw material 
|of which, except for sheet, is not 
made in Canada.: The concession 
which permits free entry of plate 
glass from the U. K. has been 
valueless eto. consumers because | 
| the principal Britisa producer has | 
| upped his prices to equal that of 
the competitors’ product on which 
duty must be paid. Only the 
| drawback provisions which give 
refunds on duty paid on glass 


in the quality of 


The 


Canadian produced safety glass | 


tected Canadians. 


Industrial Sales Ltd. 


Industrial Sales Ltd. represents 
the Belgian Sheet Glass Works | 
Association. They ask lower tariff 
against heavy common and color- 
less window glass by a reclassifi- 
|cation. The 50% refund permit- 
ited on silvered mirror plate 
|should be extended to include 
| common window glass and heavy 
| drawn glass for mirrors. The re- 
Ltd. | bate of 99% which is given on 
The British preference on |Plate glass when used in the 
window glass (No.| manufacture of safety glass | 

ishould be extended *to include | 
isheet glass and heavy drawn 
| glass, both of which are now used 
in safety glass. 


Ordinary window glass is one 
of Belgium’s staple industries, 
and one of its most important ex- 
ports to Canada. Yet the Belgian 
| glass must pay its duty and com- 
| pete with the British glass which 
‘comes in free of duty. The draw- 
back provision which permitted 
'a 50% rebate on duty paid on 
‘glass used for silvered mirror | 
| plate etc., was established in 1906. | 


the same as laminated 


— 


To keep the cost of flat glass 


Specific 


Since ‘early 1950, the company 


protection for 
The common window glass as it 


automobile and truck producers. 
They ask that the 99% drawback 
given when plate glass is used for 
the manufacture of safety glass 
be continued, and enlarged to 


| If rates of duty on sheet glass are 

increased the 99% drawback pro- 
visions on plate glass used in 
manufacturing 
ishould be extended to include 
sheet glass. 





a 99% rebate on duty paid on 
| plate glass used in manufacturing 
\safety glass made the industry 
| possible. Sheet glass is used also, 
/coming from the U. K., the U. S. 

and during the last year from the 

newly established Canadian 
Gyro Process Co. have reached a | Pittsburgh Industries plant near 


settlement of their differences : 
with Amarices ‘Teetmelios Co., | Montreal. As protettion for the 


a cash payment of $2,812,500 at 
ing received by Chemical Re- 
search and Gyro, T. W. Mac- 
Dowell, Chemical president, an- 
nounces. 


Besides the eash settlement, ; L’Union Commerciale des 
American Locomotive also trans- Glaceries Belges 
fers to Chemical its 10% owner- 


$2,812,500 Cash 
To Settle Suit 


Following 11 years of litigation, 
Chemical Research Corp, and 


| plate glass. 


| and plate glass be left as they are. | something over $1,500 millions, | depend, to some extent, on outside 


What’s Equitable Tariff on Glass? 


Here’s What Industry Representatives Told Tariff Board 


be as low as possible, the same| — 
rate applying to British imports | 
'as to most-favored-nations. 


| placed by 
benefits into the rate structure. 

mThe 50% drawback allowed on | 
glass used in bent plate glass, | 
bent sheet glass and silvered mir- | 
ror plate should be increased to | 
99%, and the plate glass used | 
for safety glass manufacturing | 
| should enter free. 


ada have been large, but they are | 
|restricted by the tariff against | 
them. If the country is to balance | 
her trade with Canada and pay | 
off her $100 million loan from this | 
country, imports must increase. | 
Given competitive conditions and | 
|Belgian glass imports to Canada | 
will increase. 


Portion of Duty rates on polished plate glass 
(10%, 20% and 25% depending | 
jon its size) do not protect any | 
Canadian plate glass industry, for | 
none exists. 


Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 


land, and one of its Canadian 
subsidiaries, Pilkington Brothers 
' (Canada) 
| these 
_other Canadian subsidiary, Pilk- 
| ington Glass Ltd., a jobber of flat | 
| Somtestcar ee ee | on glass used for silvered mirror | L. McCandless,. manager Calgary 
| effectiveness of British prefer- 
/ences by ending the drawbacks | 
| provided for glass for toughening | 
{and for the manufacture of mir- 

| rors. | 


plate glass when used 
/manufacture of safety glass be 
narrowed to include only lamin- 
|ated safety glass. This would re- 
store the British preference on 
used for safety glass, have pro- Plate glass used in the manufac- 


| without them. Now the industries | value are sold to Canada. 


expanded defense plants when | tenance of existing equipment. 
| the three-year $5-billion arms welll. inoue ‘aetne SOG tslliien 
| : ~19 9e | Wl) e e S, 
progrem is complete? What's | is well advanced, with the major | ment of British-type equipment 
impact from here on being on the | given to NATO countries. These 
clothing manufacturers as distinct |expenditures should taper off as | 
| we get into production in this 
| country of American-type equip- 


|fense production? 
| Defense Production M. W. Mac- | from the producers of fabrics. 
| kenzie gave some of the answers 

‘in an address to the Canadian 

| Industrial Preparzdness Associ- | the amounts that have to be spent 
\ation in Toronto recently. Here | for 
|is a diges*: 


ifrom April 1, 1951, to March 31, 


‘must first be made for military | 
|pay and allowances, Department 
of 
| trative costs, rentals, purchases 


Advertising .... 2 Market c’ment . of | their operation being an infant| was produced at that time was 
Banking .......- gees y ‘ + j ae sg ; : ‘ 
Construction ‘Tr. 4 Oil Production . 23 | industry necessary to Canada. not suitable for mirror-making. 
Editorials ...... 3 Others Say |. S| They ask that a specific duty, ‘Today it is. Had it been in 1906 
OD sigcescicce : rov. Roundup. i : coer 
eee ce 22 Quotations ..... 25|rather than an ad valorem duty, | doubtless it would have been in- 
Investments... 4 Tr. of Business . 1 /be imposed on imports from all cluded in the drawback provi- 
L up. at’s New .... p ; ee Rica = 
Managed Lnvest. 5 You Asked Us . 19) countries, as “a minimum con- | Sions 
tie cession to a new Canadian indus- | 
INDUSTRIALS | Motor Products Corp 
i try.” . 
Alta. Distill. .... 1% aon, eee 3-3 - The company manufactures | 
pe ar ag a 23 J. S, Mitchell ,. 1¢ | Canadian Automobile Chamber laminated safety glass for. the! 
Argus Corp. ... 21 Manicougan .... “I of Commerce automotive industry. It asks that 
Burnett Ltd, ... 24 Ogilvie .....-+ 4] the tariff it lati h t | 
Circle-Bar ..... 16 Photo Survey .. 4; The Chamber represents the ‘Me tarilfl items relating to sheet | 


safety glass| 


The drawback item which gives | re ec 
| just over $1,100 millions, leaving | 
‘something over $2,300 millions | 


laminated glass industry if duties | chases amounting to some $1,200 | 
are inéreased on sheet glass, the | millions. Only one third of this | 
drawback item should be extend-| is covered by actual orders, but) | 
'ed to include sheet as well, as| the pattern of what is to come is this program to have as many 


The drawbacks should be re- | 
incorporating their | 








Belgian glass exports to Can- | 


LOTTA DEMPSEY 





has been appointed editor of . 
Chatelaine magazine. She suc- 
ceeds Byrne Hope Sanders who 
has resigned. The new Chate- 
laine chief hails from Western 
Canada, is married to a promin- 
ent Toronto architect. 





The high most-favored-nation | 


ir 


The parent company in Eng- vs 
facturer of toughened 
| glass, does not need greater con- | 
Ltd. are parties to|cideration than the ordinary tar- | 
recommendations. 


The iff policy of Canada would confer. 


| which receives a 50% drawback 


dustry. Even without the craw- | 


protection. 


|granted they will not increase’ 
|their price—the preference will | 
| be used to divert trade to Great | 
| Britain, 


They ask the 99% drawback for 
in the 


With effective preferences, Pil- 


safety glass. | tive the company has been “bare- 

Pilkingtons claim that the /|ly able to hold its position.” Any | 
drawbacks were granted to assist |loss of the Canadian market | 
newly-established industries| would be a severe blow, since 
which could not have competed | 30% of Pilkingtons’ exports by 








Announcing 





Abitibi Power & Paper Co. (To- 


| ronto)—C. L. Gundy, director. 


Beaver Construction Co. 
real) — Bernard Lortie, secretary- | 
treasurer. 


(Mont- i 


B. C. Forest Products Ltd. (Van- | 


couver) —H. G. Munro, vice-presi- | 
dent & managing director; T. E. 
Burgess, general manager. 


B. C, Sugar Refining Co! (Vancou- 


Canadair Ltd. 


(Montreal) —Law- 
rence B. Richardson, director. 


Canadian General Electric Co.| § 
| (Toronto)—E. H. Lindsay, manager, | 
« | lamp division. 


ver)—R. H. Tupper, director. | 


Canadian Pacific Railways (Mont- 


Canadian 


= =: |veal)—Allan C. Macdonald, manag- 
= jing director, 
“““ | Steamships. 

Canadian Vickers Ltd. (Montreal) 


|—A. Sankoff, works manager, engi- 
neering division. 


Pacific 





Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 


| Canada, Waterloo, Ont.: Dr. Paul G. 
| Schwager, medical director; W. H. 
| Wahl, assistant secretary; W. H. 
| Pugh, agency secretary. 


Jones Heward & Co. (Montreal) — 


esearch. 


hae | Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
| which benefit from the drawbacks | Wise) —R.W. Lyons, aasoneaede 


'no longer need this “exceptional|G. G. Cosens, 


general 
in order to meet com- | woodland operations; G. W. Phipps, 
petition. Duplate, the sole manu- | assistant general manager woodland ; 
safety | operations; F. L. Flatt, manager of | * 

woodlands for Spruce Falls; J. B.| 
| Miller, chief forester. 


|J. R. Petrie, director of economic 


(Neenah, 


manager 


| 


O’Keefe’s Brewing Co. (Toronto) 


The Canadian silvering industry, | —Melville J. Kelly, president. 


Pedlar People Ltd. (Oshawa) — E. | 


/plate, is no longer an infant in- | branch. 


Prudential Insurance Co. of Am- | 


back provision it enjoys adequate | erica (Toronto)—Stafford Summer, 
manager, Winnipeg office. 


} 
| 


If Pilkingtons’ application is| Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada | tional film, “How to Catch Cold” | 
(Montreal) — Herbert A. Cresswell, | j, being distributed to schools, 
Leo H. Timmins, directors. 


Shell Oil Co. of Canada (Toronto) | 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. appointed to Ekco Products Co. 
i 1- | (Toronto)—Guy M. Minard, R. J.|7>P t 0 s 
| kingtons have been able to obtain | appert, vice-presidents; B. J. Dono- 


| an increased share of the market. | yan, director public relations. 
| ture of toughened or tempered | When a preference is not effec-! winnipeg Grain Exchange — John 


| R. Lindsay, chairman, board of gov- | 


ernors. 


| —W. L. Rambo, chemical buyer. 


| 





THE STORE FOR MEN 


Street and Second Floors 





Account Appointments, Plans 
And News of Personnel in the 
Canadian Advertising World 


ADVERTISING 


Spitzer & Mills (Toronto) 1952, Rolls Razor in major Canadian 
advertising plans for Canadian dailies;-interior car card in Moht- 
Cellucotton Products Co. embody | real and Toronto. 
wide range of media, steady oi ss 
schedules; a new Disney educa-} O’Brien Advertising (Van- 
couver) conducting campaign for 
Fred Deeley Ltd., Austin distrib- 
utor for the B. C. mainland, to 
promote special offer of a new 
small auto plus cash for the cus- 
tomer’s big used car. 
(Canada) to handle advertising | ee gts 
for Minute Mop. . Muter, Culiner, Frankfurter & 
Sa 8 Gould (Toronto) appointed for 
James Lovick & Co. (Montreal) | National Plan Corp. Plans for 





hospitals, etc. 
* * o 


Walsh Advertising (Toronto) 


| directing 1952 campaign for Ben- | 1952 call for Toronto and Hamil- 


Waterloo Mutual Fire Insurance | 


|Co., Waterloo — Grant N. Hunter, | 


general manager; John A. Fischer | 


| manager, fire department. 





What will happen to Canada’s , vehicles and the repair and main- | 


| Our 


t’.2 future for interchange of de- | 
Deputy of | 


Contracts 
These programs when added to 


fuel, food, barrack-room | 
| stores, and other miscellaneous | 
items, account for the great bulk 
|of the -$3,500 millions that is 
The Canadian Government has | planned for procurement in the 
announced $5 billion as its pro- | three-year period. The remainder 
gram for the three-year period | of the program, which is not yet 
'so firm, covers the fields of elec- 
| tronics, guns, and ammunition. 
Largest of these is the elec- | 


By M. W. MACKENZIE 


1954. Out of this total, provision 


| tronics program, some $560 mil- 
| lions over three-year period. This 
{program has not developed as 
of land, and all other services | rapidly. Consequently, the full 
which are dealt with by National | impact on industry has yet to be 
Defense. | felt. We are anxious to place as | 

Over a three-year period, these | much of this business in Canada | 
costs are-estimated to amount to | as is possible, but we will have to | 


National Defense adminis- 


which would leave just under | sources, particularly the United 
$3,500 millions for the purchase | States and the United Kingdom. 
of goods and materials. Orders} A substantial part of the pro- | 
for defense goods which were | tam represents electronics gear | 
placed during the first half of the | for the F86 and the CF-100 air- 
current fiscal year have totaled | craft. Another large part of the | 
production is the equipment to be | 
installed in the North American 
'radar screen and to furnish: the 


yet to be committed. : 
|equipment to complete the net- 


Arms 
The aircraft requirements of | , ; 
| the three services constitute over | f€nse Of this continent. Other 
lone third of the whole procure- | Projects include the production 
| ment program, and will represent, °f£ Proximity fuses, No. 4 mark 


over the three-year period, pur- | VI radar sets, one-mile infantry 
y pack set, 


Buying 
We are doing our best to spread 


| pretty well known. | manufacturers as possible fam- 
| Canadair in Montreal is now | iliar with some part of our re- 
| producing the F86E in quantity, | quirements. This is well illus- 


|although it has not yet hit its | trated in what has been done so 


L’Union is the sélling office} maximum anticipated capacity. | far in the ammunition program 


ship of Gyro Process Co., thus | representing 75% of the plate It’s also preparing to produce the |— essentially a series of indivi- 
giving Chemical Research Co. | glass production of Belgium. They | Lockheed T33 jet trainer and the | dual contracts ‘placed direttly 


complete ownership of the Gyro | recommend that the-British lose 
Process Co, |their preferentia] treatment in 

The suits involved American | plate glass 4nd that the duties 
| Locomotive’s operations under a|under the most-favored-nation 


|contract granting ‘it exclusive/|class be abolished on the same’) 
| world rights to sell the Gyro pro- | items as well. If duties are requir- | 


cess for cracking petroleum, 


See Foreign 





OTTAWA (Staff) — Canada’s|third over the 1950 total and 
foreign trade is expected to top 
$8 vbillions for 1951. This would! proportion as in 1950. 
be a 27% boost in dollar value 
1950, with about 13% to 14% 
representing higher prices. 


Imports are expected to reach | Netherlands, Sweden, Spain. 


ed for revenue the rates should | turning 


Trade To Hit 
=/$8 Billions—Up 27% on’50 


70% of total imports, the same) well as the repair and mainten- | 


A feature of 1951 trade was the | 
over the $6.3 billions recorded in| very sharp upswing in imports | contemplates new construction of cannot be met by U. S. 

from Europe — especially from | nava] vessels as well as the con-| when facilities exist in 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, | version and refitting of 34 mine- | that would otherwise have to be 


‘Beechcraft T36A, the latter for | with industry by the department, 
| U. S. account. A. V. Roe at Mal- | and with Canadian Arsenals do- 
‘ton will produce the CF-100 jet | ing the final assembly. 

| fighters and the Orenda gas tur-| This way we are endeavoring 
bine engines. Canadian Car and not only to make the best use of 
Foundry at Fort William is now | existing facilities, 
ut Harvard trainers, for | minimizing the cost of establish- 
ratt and Whitney in/ing new facilities, but we are 
Montreal will shortly be produc- .also bringing as many people as 
ing the Wasp engine, while de | possible into direct contact with 
Havilland is producing the gen- | the defense production program. 
purpose Beaver aircraft. | 


| which 


| eral 
| peditors, DC-3s and@ Avengers, as | must realize that orders will be 


/ance of all operating aircraft: 
In shipbuilding,” the program | doing so; when delivery dates 


ort The | sweepers and frigates, at a total | created in the U. S.; when it is | 
$4.1 billions—up 30% from 1950.) over-all dollar increase was close | cost of between $150 millions and | strategically desirable to set up a 


Exports will likely be at or near|to 90% on the basis of detailed | $200 millions. Only about half | second source of supply in Can- 
$3.9 billions—an inérease of 25% | figures for the first 10 months. In| of the total program has so far | ada; when a Canadian product is 


from last year. | this 


very high proportion of our ex- | 1950. 
ports going to U. S. (65% last; Canadian trade 
year) has receded. For 1951, they | in 1951 has been a sharply 


60% of total we 
Imports from U. S. will likely | close 
exceed $2.8 billions—a rise of one ' the total for 1950. ' 


1 la 10-month period, Canada| been covered by contracts. 
Within these totals, Canada’s| bought ‘almost $150 million af 


frade with U. S. continues to|goods from Europe against $79 
dominate the picture." But the| millions in the same period in 


with Germany 
: rising 
should be close to $2.3 billions—|phenomenon. For the year asa 
a gain of 21.5% over 1950 and/ whole, it is likely that our total 
trade with this country will come 
to $60 millions—three times 


f 


more suitable; and, of course, if 
In mechanical transport part of | the Canadian price is more favor- 
the program has to be procured | able. 
outside of Canada. The part of 
the program in Canada, prin- 
cipally the partial manufacture 
and complete assembly of the %- 
ton, the %-ton, and the 2%-ton 
trucks, is now well in hand. In 
addition, we are continuing to 
place orders with Canadian man- 
ufacturers for commercial-type 


procal procurement undertaken 
so far, certain factors must be 
taken into account. In the first 
place, the Canadian figure is 
heavily weighted by purchases 
made in the U. S. as a result, of 
the government’s decision to 
standardize on U. S. type equip- 


BARON AON Ge seats ey IR ee aH seen 


Se a ee ee ee eT es 


ay 


and thereby | 


Before giving figures on reci-| 


ment. 


ment, 


This necessitated heavy | 
| purchases in the U. S., where the | 
textile program, which | equipment was readily available, 
|in order to secure rapid replace- | 


There is another point, reci- 
procal procurement figures do not 


|show, heavy U. S. purchases in 


strategic materials. Also the fig- 


| ‘ures represent direct government 
purchases only and 
| case are subcontracts shown. 


in neither 


Figures on reciprocal] purchas- 
ing go back to July 1, 1950, which 


| marks the beginning of a United 
| States fiscal year. In 15 months 
the Canadian Government placed | 


$500 millions worth of contract: 
in the U. S. Aircraft require- 


iments form the major portion of 
this total and amount to around | 
$221 millions. Over $103 millions | 
was committed for electronics; | 
| another $84 millions for military 
| vehicles; and over $64 millions for 
| weapons and ammunition. 


In the same period, the U. S. 


| placed orders in Canada amount- 
'ing to $95 millions. The largest 
| portion, $40 millions, was for the 
| radar screen program. Weapons, 


chiefly the 3-inch 50-calibre naval 


guns, accounted for another $27 | 


ee | millions, 
¢ | work of communications for de- | 


for 


aircraft 
some $14 millions, 


smaller items included $5.3 ealts | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


lions for Arctic huts and $6.7 mil- | 


requirements 
while 


| lions for explosives. 


} 


| Canadian industry will have to 
take a greater part in the U. S. 


|defense program 


if we are to 


| make the fullest use of our Can- 


| 


| duce the gap in our international | 
| balance of payments. There are | 
|two approaches to the problem. 


| adian productive facilities and re- | 


| One is to secure more prime con- 
|tracts from the U. S., which, in| 
the case of large contracts, would | 
| also mean subcontracts for our | 
| smaller companies. The other is | 
| for Canadian firms to go out after 


| subcontracts from U. S. prime 


contractors. 


Act. 
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| Two of the most common prob- 
| lems which are met concern U. S. | 
tariffs and the Buy American | 


Trade 
| Taking tariffs first, it’s clear | 
It is not a program designed | that when the U. S. Government | 
| Added to this is the recondition- | solely to expect them to give a|¢nters into a prime contract for | 
|ing and modification of Lan- | contract to a Canadian firm at the | the purchase of supplies from a) 
| casters, Harvards, Mitchells, Ex- | expense of a U. S. company. We | Canadian, firm, no duty is paid. | 
The procedure is that a certificate | 
plaged in Canada only when there | 's issued by the U. S. procure- 
| is a sound and logical reason for |™ent officer concerned to the 
| effect that the goods are to be- | 
. firms; | come the property of the U. S. | 
Canada | Government, and this document | 
| authorizes the U. S. Customs to 
pass the goods duty free. 

A similar certificates can be 
| issued in respect of imported com- | 
| ponents to be incorporated by a/| 
| U. S. prime contractor in goods | 
| destined for delivery to the U. S. 
Government. 


A much freer use of these cer- 
tificates is to be expected. Jus- 
tification for this is to overcome 
short supply of materials and 
components needed for defense, 
and to carry out the spirit of co- 
operation formalized in our State- 
ment of Principles for Economic 
Co-operation. 


|spots during winter; one’ daily | 
| sportscast. 


How 3-Year Arms Program is Shaping Ups 
The Part We Play As Producers For U.S. 


son & Hedges Trump and Cabinet ton newspaper insertions, painted 
cigars; large space ads in 33 dail- | bulletins and direct mail. 
ies from coast to coast; radio | * * *® 


McConnell, Eastman & Co. 
| (Montreal) conducting 1952 sche- 
| dule for Reckitt & Colman (Can- 
With April, 1952, issue Farm-j| ada) Ltd.; consistent insertions 
er’s Magazine will prmt black | in metropolitan dailies and week- 
and white and two color by! lies from now until fall for Brasso. 
gravure. Four-color covers and | * * « 
inserts will continue to be letter-| Stevenson & Scott (Toronto) 
press. New type size magazine | conducting campaign to introduce 
| will be 7 in. x 10 3/16 in, |new homogenized peanut butter, 
starting Jan. 1, for McLarens Ltd, 


Me od - 


James Lovick & Co. (Montreal) | 


; R Hamilton, Initial marketing on 
appointed for Paul Collet & Co.,| 4 regional basis, supported by 
| Montreal, makers of Kalistron | newspaper, radio and point of 


|and Flexwood wall coverings. | 
Page and half-page ads in wide | 
range of media planned for 1952. | 

* * * | TORONTO & SUBURBAN 
E. W. Reynolds (Toronto) ap- | SEPARATE SCHOOL BOARD sold 
| pointed for R. N. Hollingshead | $800,000 4%2°% debentures maturing 


z . | Dee. 1, 1952-71 to J. L. Graham & 

| Corp., Toronto, makers of Whiz | Go, and Canadian Bank of Com- 
automotive products. 
«< « * 


sale promotion. 


| merce. Priced to yield 5%, the entire 
| issue has been sold by the purchas- 
Basil Partridge has returned to | ers. This completes financing of the 
the copy chief’s desk ®f Walsh | board’s current construction pro- 
' Advertising (Toronto) after an | sram. 
| absence of several months. His | 
‘novel, “The Pennington’s,” will | 
| be published late February, in | 
the U. S. and Canada, and is the | 
March choice of Doubleday’s 
Family Reading Club. 
* af 1 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


B.Se., Dip. Chem. Tech. (Dublin), post- 
graduate German Technical University. 32, 

| single, 3 years industrial experience, keen 

| progressive, good references, seeks position 

| chemist, chemical engineer, plant process, pre- 
duction, development, any location. 


| 
Harold F. Stanfield (Toronto) BOX 200, THE FINANCIAL POST, 


| directed December schedule for ! 


Printing Sewice and Zuality 
at reasonable cost 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 
TORONTO: EM. 3-5981 MONTREAL: UN. 6-9841 





| 


Recently arrived from abroad. Interested in purchasing a well 
established going business. More than $500,000 capital 
available. All enquiries will be treated as confidential. 


NORMAN N. GENSER, 276 ST. JAMES ST. W., MONTREAL 





WANT TO PURCHASE 


Grey Iron Foundry within a radius of 40 miles of 

Montreal. Maximum capacity of castings 5 tons each. 
Operating foundry preferred. 

BOX 294 THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


DIAMOND RING HOUSE 


Advertiser wishes to contact one or two parties preferably 
with previous distribution, advertising or selling experience in 
medium priced diamond rings for purpose of opening a new 
Canadian Wholesale Establishment of a quality product with 
Toronto Headquarters. 


Capital requirements approx. $100,000.00. 
Principals only. 
| State past experience fully in confidence. 


TO BOX 292, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 





FOR SALE 


Modern soft drink concern located in Sarnia, 

| Ontario, including lands and building. Large 

| volume of nationally advertised brand cur- 
rently bottled in this plant. This is an excellent 
opportunity for good returns with limited 
capital. Please address your enquiry to 


BOX 291, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 














































































































How Businessmen See Outlook for 52 


Allan J. Anderson 


Vice-president, Frobisher Ltd. 

From a general business stand- 
point I view 1952 as a continua- 
tion of the high business level en- 
joyed in 1951. The defense 
program, of necessity will con- 
tinue throughout the year and 
civilian requirements will be in 
relative short supply. By the same 
token employment will remain at 
a high level, particularly in the 
range of skilled and semiskilled | 
labor. ; 


ted to greatly increase its con- 
tribution. To maintain and fulfill 
this international confidence will 


What's ahead for 1952? 


The Financial Post asked top business executives 
from coast to coast, in all fields of business and industry, 
for their views on the outlook: ' 


—What’s the expected level of business and employ- 


ment for 1952? 
—What’s the probable 


—What are the special problems in your field? 


On this and following pages, The Post presents the 
replies of nearly 100 executives. 


rate for labor, are exceptionally 


. | ploration and development should 

The great metal requirements |jow, This situation, together’ with | continue at the present rate while 
demanded by the defense ptogram | the deprvciated value of the pound | plant is increased. Already vast 
coupled,with the backlog of civi-| sterjing, enables the British man-| expenditures are contemplated. 
lian needs is taxing the world) yfacturer to obtain a larger per-| Although some of the larger pro- 
sources of supply. Canada has/ centage of the Canadian market| jects have arranged financing, ad- 
developed into an important con-/than He normally would. The/| ditional capital will be required 
tributor of metals and is expec-| American manufacturer is also| for exploration. This expansion 
particularly active in Canada at} program will be hindered to some 
|the present time. When business extent by the shortage of steel 


jin from foreign sources to be} 
profitably invested in our own 
growing expansion program, The 
recent action by our government 
in removing foreign exchange 
controls may cause some unex- 
A pected withdrawal of funds but, 
in my opinion, the over-all effect 
is likely to be very beneficial to 
us. The inflow of capital also has 
a tendency to keep our dollar 
relatively high in relation to the 
U.-S. dollar. It also means “good 
business” for many Canadians 
who, if dependent on develop- 
|}ments limited by their own capi- 
jtal, would suffer during the 
“preparedness program” which is 
currently -ausing higher indivi- 
dual ‘and corporation taxes, re- 
|stricted depreciation allowances 
| and substantially higher operating 


trend of prices and costs? 


costs. 
Interest rates will be slightly 


shows signs of slowing up in the} and the rising trend of all equip- 


require the ingenuity, persever-| United States, it is the general 
ence and finances of our mining practice for them to dump sur- 
organizations combined with help- plus stocks on the Canadian mar- 
ful government actions to make | jet at prices which are difficult 


new developments possible. — to justify having any relation to 
It appears to me, at this time, | .,.¢ 


that labor and material costs will} wanufacturing costs continue to 
tend to level off and that metal] rice since raw material prices 


prices would take the same pat-|penerally are still advancing. In 
were. 6g ge spite of a reasonably good flax- 

seed’ crop in Canada this year, the 
A. C. Ashforth U. S. and Argentine crops have 

Vice-President and General) been disappointing, so that the 

Manager, The Dominion Bank. | world flaxseed market is strong. 

The general tempo of industrial | In addition, the U. S. Government 
production has lessened during | has established a floor price on 
. the final quarter of 1951 and I| flaxseed of $4.05 Minneapolis, 
look for this downward trend) which has had the effect of creat- 
continuing into the first few | ing a floor price on Canadian seed 
months of the new year. Inven-| for the production of linseed oil, 
tories in many lines are still too|the main raw material of the 
high and it will take some time to | linoleum industry. 
effect the necessary-adjustments! Recent substantial increases in 
to bring them in keeping with | wages, together with advances in 
current demand. It follows that | freight rates, have helped to raise 
until thig situation is corretted,|the cost of linoleum and kindred 
there will be curtailment of em-/ products to the consumer. 
ployment in the industries affect-| New plastic products are being 
ed and it is going to take an in- | manufactured and are in wide 
crease in defense orders to make | use for many purposes. These new 
up the slack where such unem- materials will also be used in 
ployment has occurred. 

Wholegale prices in the United | te 
States have shown a tendency to| Under the abnormal conditions 
decline in recent.months. In Can- | existing today, it is quite impos- 
ada this has not yet occurred to| sible to predict with any degree 
the same degree, but the prob-| of accuracy what the future holds. 
ability is that our prices will fol- | At the same time the Canadian 
low the trend prevailing in the | linoleum industry, with its mod- 
United States. The public are|jernized plants, and up-to-date 
conscious 6f high prices in many | equipment, should be able to hold 
consumer goods and by reason of | its own and looks forward to the 
this and taxes, their money does |future with confidence. 
not go as far and they are more | ep oe 
cautious about their expenditures. | wy. i. Baragar 


Scere. sere eet; peices) President, Supertest Petroleum 


would stimulate trade. 

Looking into 1952. I think busi-| It is well recognized that the 
ness activity for the first few | policies of government in recent 
months will reflect the current|years have tended to encourage 
situation, ,but as defense spending | inflation. The heavy increases 
gains momentum and successive | which take place in wages must 
inventories are reduced, there | eventually be reflected in the cost 
should follow a stepping up of|of merchandise and services. 
production and, on the whole, I} Basically, our natural resources 
am encouraged to believe that the | cost no more today than they did 
year should be one of reasonable | in past centuries. It is the pyra- 
economic prosperity. i'miding of costs through the 

x ad a 


various processes to market, 
Gordon R. Ball 


\largely wages, that result in to- 
'day’s higher prices to: the con- 
General Manager, Bank of Mon- tcl e P 
treal. s ; In 1951 effective steps were 
_ The year just closing was one |taxen through credit restrictions 
in which the business pattern was 
- highly varied; with some indus- 


‘to check the inflationary spiral. 

: |If such policy is continued, the 
tries and many consumers work- 
ing their way out of over- 


lresult should have a stabilizing 
extended positions 


are being developed. 


‘effect on prices during 1952. 
consequent | 


upon the earlier buying spree.| sion, not only the existing regu- | 


The resultant problems will carry |jation restricting the application 
over into 1952. Nevertheless I) o¢ depreciation to new plant, but 
would expect the forthcoming | more important, the shrinkage of 
year to see a generally high level | capital as a result of today’s heavy 
of business activity, with develop- | corporation taxes should effect- 
ment of natural resources and | ively curtail capital expansion. 
new industry continuing *on the | yj, may ease the pressure on 
up trend and with the require- | employment. 

ments of defense being a more! As’ to the marketing of petro- 
important factor in the picture leum products, it is indicated that 


than in 1951. : _. . |the production of motor cars will 
The demand for capital will in| again be restricted next year. 


all probability continue to outrun Therefore, it would seem that 
available savings. It is much too | any increase in the sale of gaso- 
soon to write off the inflationary |jjne and lubricating oils in 1952 
threat, but barring any sudden | would be on a reduced scale, per- 
worsening of the international | pentage-wise, as compared to the 
situation, inflationary psychology | cyrrent year. 

may, be a less potent force in 1952} aj) things considered, the pat- 
than it was in the early months | tern for 1952 may not vary greatly 


of 1951. In short, 1952 should wit-| from + conditions existing during! the cost o 


ness a 
national output, and may see a! year. The governing factor over 


somewhat greater stability of a1] rests, of course, in the policy 
prices. lof the government respecting in- 
eae oe | fl&tion in this day of planned 
A, F. Baillie economy. 
President and Managing Direc- | ee 
tor, Dominion Oflicloth & Lino- | L. D. M. Baxter 
leum Ltd. sic ahaa 2 


At the close of 1951 most of| 
the postwar program of plant 
extension was completed, so that | 


Nanton Ltd. 


for the coming year there is little | support a firm ecorlomy well into 
in the way of capital expenditure | 1952. This and the growth of the 
|Camadian economy presages a 

In most branches of the industry | rising demand for petroleum. Al- 
output was well maintained, al-| berta oil is produced below capa- 
though towards the latter half of | city owing to distance from mar- ‘ 
the year, a definite falling-off. in| kets and ‘he American tariff. At /"0t seem to realize that a “guns 
sales was observed. However,|the’same time Canada, and to a| and butter” economy is not one of 
sales for the industry as a whole | minor extent, the United States, 
/must export oil. The looping of | defense program, both in Canada 

Export business continues at a|the Interprovincial Pipe Line | 4nd the U.S. A,, is affecting our 
low ebb, since there are but few|and the construction of a pipe | timing and will, in my opinion, | 


to be undertaken. 


were in excess of 1950. 


countries with Canadian funds to|line to Vancouver will 


this country. On the other hand,| of American | tariff, 


imports are on the increase from | would permit the most economic’| Will be very good andj for others, 
the United Kingdom and the | development of Canada’s oil re-| Very bad. Unless our government 


-U. S. A. Prices in the U. K.,/| sources. 
where they are paying about one | 


third of the equivalent Canadian | indicates that in Canada, oil ex- 


Oe att 


"Shortest and Surest Method” 
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MATRICULATION — GRADES IX-XIll 


Small Study Groups e Individual Instructions « Combined ‘Secretarial 
and Matriculation Course, 


f Winter session commences January 3, 1952 


Telephone Midway 2073 
TORONTO, CANADA 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST 





With respect to capital expan- | 


| ment costs. 
5 ae * 


A. Emile Beauvais 


President, Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. : 


Various factors have brought 
| about a reduction in the effective | 
|consumer demand for, durables | 
;}and other products. This has re- 
| sulted in a cutback in the produc- 

tion of consumer goods greater 
| than the actual increase in pro- 
| duction for defense requirements. 
| Until defense production‘ closes 
|this gap, which will take some 
| months, or the effective consumer | 
| demand is restored, there will be 
'a reduction in the level of bufi- 
| ness activity and consequently in 
employment. Many businesses 
still have not liquidated. the extra 


} 


year. Until these extra stocks are 
disposed of their purchases will 


be at a lower rate than usual. | . 
This difficulty should be taken|J- U. 


care of in the early months of | 
52 


“. 


| 
| _Most preduction costs are still 
| rising so that 1952 costs will like- 


certain types of flooring which | ly be higher than those of 1951.|I look forward to 1952 with a con- 

. | Rising costs, a plentiful supply of | siderable measure of optimism be- 
| money in the hands of the public, cause I have a deep and abiding 
|and the high level of taxes will | 


“all maintain the upward pressure 
| on the price level. Consequently, 
prices will probably increase dur- 
ing 1952. 
* * * 


Norman G. Bethune 
Canadian Secretary, Home In- 
surance Co. and _ President, 
Canadian Underwriters Assoc. 


It is difficult for an: underwriter 
to predict conditions for the énsu- 
{ing 12 months largely because 
ithat is contrary to the. usual 
underwriting practices. 
be guided by past experience and 
statistics which can be of little 
|help in forecasting such short 
| term trends as “the next 12-month 
period.” 

In what we used to call normal 
| times, i.e, an era of peace, of open 
| international trade, under a sys- 
| tem based on the gold standard, 
| there were certain premises upon 

which an oracle could base his 


short term predictions. Today, a | 


| day of Orders in Council, Foreign 
| Exchange Control Boards, priori- 
ties, and an everwidening legisla- 
tive mill, a short term prediction 
is more likely to be wrong than 
| close to the mark. 
The best the underwriter can 
| Say, from the reflections he gets 
| of world and local conditions, is 


|if there is neither a further in- | 


|flationary trend nor yet any 
| definite deflationary trend in busi- 
; hess generally, and no conflagra- 
| tion such as Rimouski or Cabano 
| or floods like the Red and Fraser 
Rivers, the fire business generally 
|in 1952 should be much like it 
was in 1951. 
On the other hand, an under- 
| Writer in the automobile insur- 


}ance business understandably | 


feels that if the trend of traffic 
congestion continues, the upward 
curve in the cost of repairs is sus- 





inventory stocks accumulated last | 


higher on average, and there will 
be no “cheap money” unless our 
economy shows signs of a serious 
recession. Living costs should 
flatten out and might even show 

slight decline. Personal and 
corporation taxes willh continue 
high. Korea will develop into a 
costly stalemate unless the U.N. 
gives unwarranted concessions. 
Both Canada and the U. S. A. 


will have to continue to give mili- 


tary aid abroad, supplemented by 
other forms of mutual aid. For 
the aggressive operator, 1952 
could be very profitable, but con- 
fidence enthusiasm and high-grade 
salesmanship is needed: to pro- 


| duce results. It is no time to relax 


| 


or go soft. Remember, that the 
20th Century is for Canada, and 


ithat no other country on earth 
lis so richly,endowed or faces the 


future with so much confidence of 
ultimate success. 

ok * * 
Boyer 
Vice-President and = General 
Manager, Provincial 3ank of 
Canada. 
As far as Canada is concerned, 


‘ 


faith in the long-term prospects 
for this country. Business activity 
in 1951 was at a very high level 
and I would expect to see 1952 
| maintain this economic pace rela- 
tively unabated. | 

There inevitably will be, how- | 
ever, a shift in emphasis as the 
Canadian defense program gathers 
‘momentum, with unavoidable 
‘effects on prices, raw material 
supplies and the output of con- 
sumer goods. A continuing review 
of inventory. position would seem 
|to be a necessary business policy 





We must for the months ahead and, as a 


goal, increased production and 
saving because in this field lies 
the surest antidote to the infla- 
tionary forces that beset us. 
j cd a * 
J. E. Brownlee 
President, United Grain Grow- 
ers Ltd. 
Assuming no new political de- 


in the international field, I feel 
that we can look forward to a 
year of considerable economic 
activity both in our domestic and 
export activities. In such an 
event the indices of investment, 
employment, and wages should 
remain high. 

The indications are that a strong 
demand will continue for our 
major agricultural products in- 
cluding wheat, beef, and dairy 
| products. It is possible that a 
slight decline in beef prices, re- 
| sulting from increased supplies in 
| the U.S. and a moderate dropping 
off of Canadian exports, may be 
|experienced. The principal prob- 
| lem confronting Canadian farm- 
iers will continue to be that of 
|rising costs of production, which 


may mbre than offset any pros- 
pective price increases. Some re- 
duction of net farm income ap- 


pears probable, particularly in 


velopments of major a 


moderate increase in| the latter months of the present! must continue to keep pace with 


President, Osler, Hammond & 


The defense program should } 


help | have a Sobering influence on most | 
purchase linoleum produced in| remedy this. Only the lowering| businesses in the next twelve | 
however, | Months. Thus for some, business | 


The situation outlined above | (which, if at all, are likely to be | 





tained, and if the motorist, un-| the grain producing areas of 
| restrained by enforced legislation | Western Canada. 


or otherwise, continues to dis- Cee 


regard the laws and the rules of |E, E, Bucker field 
good manners on the highway,| President and General Manager, 
automobile insurance Buckerfield’s Ltd. 


the cost of accidents. This is, of 
course, true because the cost of 
{claims creates the rate. This 


| Situation is unfortunate for the|ing place which should absorb 
underwriter since he must rate | any surplus labor. Two pulp mills 
for tomorrow on yesterday's ex- | are being constructed and one or 
perience and must suffer accord- | two are in the planning stage. The 
|Ingly if the curve of claims cost | Ajuminum Company is absorbing 
oS See. _a lot of labor in the Kitimat de- 
velopment and this will carry on 
for two or three. years. The 
lumber business has been very 
|good, and if the demand keeps 
‘up, there should be full employ- 
ment in this industry. 

The export grain business, 

which should be the largest, on 
record, provides a great deal of 
work, both for the railways and 
along the waterfront, and the 
ships which handle the grain pro- 
vide’a very large market for sup- 
| plies such as foodstuffs. All these 
payrolls will be maintained, and 
this means prosperity for kindred 
| industries. 

The one industry that is not in 
‘a healthy ondition in British 
Columbia is agriculture. Farmers’ 
costs have increased very mater- 
ially and their returns .have not 
| increased in proportion. In other 
words, the farmers are not getting 
the same return for their labor 


for the coming year appears to be 
very good. There is a _ large 
amount of construction work tak- 


» x x 


W. J. Borrie | 
President, Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada. 
Canadians should adopt a rea- 

listic attitude in 1952. There are 

still many businessmen who do 


| “business as usual.” The lag in the 


relaxes its credit restrictions 
slight) large pockets of unem- | 
| ployment may develope This will 
cause average retail profits to be 
idown slightly over 1951, unless | 
some unexpected development | 


| Causes another buyers’ panic such | : os 3 
as occurred at the time of the,24 in my opinion, no province 
can fully develop unless the farm- 


“Korea incident.” ce Boe 
| Mr, Average Citizen is still in | &*S Share in its prosperity. 
Hugh N. Baird 


a saving mood and not spending 
National Steel Car 


freely. As a result, available con- | 
sumer goods are in ample supply 
Lone the tendency is to look-for| Corp. 

|extrd value before buying. This} Throughout 1951, about to 
| trend will continue to a less mar-| close. the car building industry 
ked degree in 1952. | has enjoyed an active year in the 
*Canada is fortunate in having ;}effort to supply to major railway 


The outlook in British Columbia | 


that other industries are enjoying, | 


SUN LIFE ASSU 


large amounts of capital coming‘ systems and collective industry 


December 29, 1951 
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| All Canadians Use Formed Sheet Metal 


Canada has a great dnd growing steel 
industry producing basic steel. More 
power to it! 


But—very few Canadians can use 
“basic steel”. Huge steel ingots are 
no use to a farmer or house builder. 
Flat steel sheets are no use to the 
builder of office’ buildings—or high- 


ways. ‘ 


That’s where Westeel comes ‘in. 
Westeel converts flat sheet steel into 


purposeful products for the con- 
tractor, the farmer and the house 
owner. They employ over two thou- 
sand Canadians in the process— 
in eight plants across Canada. 


For many years Westeel has served 
citizens of Canada in farm, industry 
and home with formed sheet metal 
products—built from steel, aluminum, 
copper, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Finished Products 


Door Frames 
Truck 
Culverts 


Windows 
Tanks 
Barn Roofing 


Skylights 
Ventilators, etc., etc. 











MONTREAL e TORONTO « WINNIPEG ¢« REGINA oe SASKATOON e CALGARY e EDMONTON e« VANCOUVER 
also sales offices at HALIFAX, QUEBEC, OTTAWA 
equipment of diversified types for | ially reduced. | ada’s defense program. }expansion throughout’ Canada 


which substantial contracts had | 
been made. 

During the year materials re- 
quired were difficult to “obtain. 
The industry, collectively, ex- 
perienced shutdowns for brief 
periods. Nevertheless, substantial 
deliveries were accomplished, so 
that commitments at this date as 
compared with the beginning of 
the year have -been very mater- 


dustry is 


forecast. 


will 
equipment 














Powe 





New business ahead of the in- 
somewhat difficult to 
The 
however, that our railways and | 
important industrial development | 
continue 


pace with 
throughout 
mind also the possibility of an 
enlarged interest relating to Can- 


Over 
1,800,000 


belief prevails, 


to contract for | follow the same trend. 


necessary to leep 
indicated expansion 
Canada, having in 
care for 


business to 


The price structure of essential 
materials, steel in particular, is 
likely to remain very firm be- 
cause of continued diversified de- 
mand — lumber also likely to 


The outlook, broadly speaking, | 
for the industry throughout 1952 
can be considered encouraging, 
based on unfilled orders and new 
important — 


ficiency. 


W. H. Carter 


, and the desire of the railroads to 
maintain a high standard of ef- 


; President, Winnipeg Electric Co. 


situation, 
continued 


Providing we do not have a 
major upset in the international 


1952 will be a year of 
high economic activity 


(Continued on page 5) 
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INVESTMENTS THIS 
Lower Bond Prices Seen 


For ’52—No Sudden,Drop | 


Although another step towards; October when the rate was 24%%.| 


higher interest rates was seen in 


the United States last week, prices! of jong-term U. S. Government 


of most Gover mt of Canada| 
bonds held at about the same} 
level as at the middle of this 
month. 


By the end of last week, prices 


bonds had slipped down to their 


lowest level of the year in quiet! 


| e 
j 
| 2 


trading markets.. The U.S. Treas- | ~ 
|ury Victory Loan 2%% due Dec. | 





<e 


it 





Prices of longer-term Canadian, 15, 1967/72 was about $96% bid 
government bonds had moved/to yield about 2.74%. This is 
off half a point in the first; down from about 2.70% basis in 
couple of weeks of December to mid-November and a-2.45% basis 


Construction next year will be 
maintained at about the same 





ee CONSTRUCTION TRENDS 


level as in 1951. True, there will | 
likely be declines in contracts) 
awarded for some types of pro- | 


jects. But these will be offset by 
gains for others. \ 

Prospects are bright in en- 
gineering, ‘not including the pos- 
sibility the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will go ahead. Industrial building, 


bring them to around a 3.45% | 
basis, as against about 3.25% on 


Nov. 14 and about 3% at the) of British Government bonds| 


first of this year. 

The trend, both in the United 
States and Canada, is definitely 
towards higher interest rates. 
However, no sudden drop in bond! 





prices. is expected but rather a | £90% on Oct. 22, and 89% on Nov. | 


sluw decline to lower levels, bond 
dealers feel. 


| yield over 


the first of 1951. 
In the United Kingdom, prices 


took a sharp drop following the 
U. K. election on Oct. 25, and have 
since slipped lower. British Gov- 


ernment 3% Savings Bonds due 


1965/75, which were quoted about 


7, closed last week about 83% to 
4.20%. The 24%% 


Commenting on last week’s de- | Consols have dropped to about 
velopments, The Wall Street Jour- | £60%4 to yield around 4.15%, 


nal says editorially: 


“If one were looking for some 
thing cheerful going on in this 
world at the close of the hectic 
year of 1951, he could go further 
and. do worse than note the signs 
that there is a tenriency to allow 
the price of money to again per- 
form its natural function.” 


Ever since last March when 


In Canada also the trend this 
year has been towards higher in- 
terest rates with a couple of sharp 
drops in Government of Canads 
bond prices being experienced — 
one in March and one in Mid- 
November. Prices drifted down 
further in early December. 


Trading in both Canada and the 
United States has been quiet. 


ee construction, will 
tinue to boom. Institutional vol- 
}ume should remain unchanged, 


| 





LEO H. TIMMINS 





|non-defense public works defer- 
| red. 

Possibility of dips in commer- 
cial building, highway construc- 
|tion and housing is, very evident. 


has been elected a director of 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Can- 
ada. He is president, Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corp. 





Commis Meicy Saggy 
Shows Decline From 1950 


For the second _ successive 
month, Canada’s money supply on 
Oct. 31 showed a decrease from 

|the previous year, the Bank of | 
|Canada Statistical Summary 
reveals. 


sold at that time. Active savings 
deposits were also slightly lower 
in October than in September. 


The high point in the money 


“full” accord” was reached be-| Purchases of the Bank of Canada | 


tween the U. S. Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board on the 
future of interest rates, the trend 


‘Total currency and active bank 


continue to be the main suppcrt| deposits at the end of October 
for Government of Canada bond | were almost $4.8 -billions, about 
prices, although there has been a! $130 millions less than on the 


has been slowly downwards in| little outside investment interest| same date last year. 


the United States. Last week.| in some of the longer issues, e.g. 


the rate paid by the U. S. Treas-|3%’s 1966, dealers say. Were it or active deposits in the chartered | 
ury for 91-day ‘bills rose again| not for the Bank’s buying, it iS| hanks, but rather in “other” de- 
highest leve:| likely that prices would be lower) posits in the chartered banks and 


to 1.725% it \ 
since 1933. This §was followed by | still. The big question then would | 
decisions of New York banks to} be: How far? 

raise the interest rate to prime} The following price record for 
borrowers to 3% from 2%% —/' this year for representative issues 
its second increase since’ mid-' shows the trend of bond prices: 
——__________— ee SD - 


os 








——4Jan. 3, 1951— 





14/11/51 20/11/51 —Dee. 21, 1951— 

Bid Ask, Yield Bid Yield Bid Yield Bid Ask. Yid. 

_ Issue: $ $ % s % $ % $ $ % 
3% 1954/57 .cccosee 10074 101 2.70 99% 3.05 98% 3.15 9854 991% 3.18 
3% 1056/59 -...-00+0 99% 101% 2.97 994, 3.10 98 3.24 97% 98% 3.28 
3° 1959/62 ..ccocee 995% 101% 2.98 9734 3.23 96% 3.31 9534. 96% 3.44 
3% 1961/66 ...--000 99% 101% ‘2.99 96% 3.25 9542 3.35 94% 95 3.43 
983, 98 2.26 98.35 248 98.20 2.50 98.20 98.50 2.51 

97%, 98 2.63 © 96.20 2.61 97.85 2.67 97.85 98.10 2.69 

96%, 97% 2.96 93% 3.21 91% 3.34 90% 91% 3.46 

3%> Perpetuals ..... 99% 98% 3.01 91% 3.24 882. 3.35 85% 86% 3.47 


* 


* >— 








Short Position in C.P.R. lexercise of rights to bring his 
Up Sharply in New York _| holdings to 15 shares. 


The biggest increase in short} Elmer G.. MacDowell, vice- 


New York Stock Exchange in| officer and dirsctor, 


The decline was not in currency 


in the Bank of Canada. “Other” 
deposits in the chartered banks | 
include Canadian dollar deposits | 


| by provincial governments, and | 


Canadian, British and foreign 
banks. “Other” deposits with the 
Bank of Canada inelude deposits 
of provincial governments, Que- 
bec savings banks, foreign central 


| banks; the Bank of International 


| Settlements. 
The decreases in these two 
|items in the money supply in 


| September and October might in- 


volve in part withdrawal of 
provincial balances to pay off 
indebtedness abroad and also in 


| part loans made to Canadian com- 
‘panies abroad. 
position in stocks listed on the| president, chief sales management | 


purchased | these 


It. was about 18 months ago that 
“other” deposits in the 


the period from Nov. 15 to Dec. | 500 common shares of Aluminium | chartered banks and the Bank of 
14 was shown by a Canadian Ltd. through exercise of rights to| Canada started to rise and may 


stock — CPR common. Its short 
position totaled 94,162 shares at 
Dec. 14 against 24,950 shares on 
Nov. 15. In this period its Cana- 
dian price went from $33 a share . . . ‘ 
to a high of $39% a share and) eet nemg his howings * 
was $37 a share on Dec. 14. G6 M. Bell 


The higher short position. in| director, sold 37,500 


president and a) seasonal, due partly to financial 
common | returns from the crops in differ- 


| bring his holdings to 5,500 shares. | have reflected the desirapility at 

Leighton McCarthy, a director, that time of building balances in 
purchased 250 common shares of | Canada in view of the inter- 
Aluminium Ltd. through exercise | national ‘situation, 


The increase in demand and 
active savings deposits is believed 


CPR was against the general) shares of Calvan Consolidated Oil| ent parts of the country. Expan- 
trend, as the short position in all! g Ga; Co. to reduce his holdings | sion in currency is also a seasonal 


stocks listed on N.Y.S.E. drop-. 
ped 111,662 shares in the period to) i Stee wees. 
2,450,584 shares. This was only | 
the second drop in the last six) 
months. 

Despite this indication, of bear- 
ishness towards CPR by some 
investors, many services and 


George R. Gardiner, vice-presi- 
dént and director of Calvan Con- 


development in be autumn 
months for the same reason. 
The Oct. 31 return of the 


solidated Oil & Gas Co., reports; chartered banks to the Finance 
| that Bowles Enterprises, in which Minister, however, showed a de- 
| he is interested, sold 5,280 Calvan| cline in total savings deposits 
| common to reduce its holdings to|from September. This was at- 
| 3,552 shares and that George R.' tributed to withdrawals to buy 


brokers are continuing to recom-| Gardiner Ltd. purchased 306 and Canada Savings Bonds, being 


mend its purchase. 
. * 

Security Transactions 

Reported to S.E.C, 


Among changes in the security 
holdings of officers and directors 


| sold 8,055 Calvan common to re- 
duce its holdings to 359 shares. 
He himself holds 17,501 shares. 

| Frobisher Ltd. reports that it 
| sold 200 common shares of Giant 
| Yellowknife Gold mines Ltd. in 
t i U. s.| September to reduce its holdings 
Securities fe Bocharge Commis, | t0. 1,163,236 shares. It also. sold 
sion for October, 1951, were: | 1,500 shares in August. 

Dana T, Bartholomew, a Clifton C. Cross, president and 
financial officer, purchased 15,® director, purchased 4,298 Com- 
common shares of Aluminium |™0°n shares and sold 3,467 com- 
Ltd. through exercise of rights to| ™0M shares of Trans Empire Oils 
bring his holdings to 120 shares.| Ltd. to bring his holdings to 

Dr. Earl Blough, vice-presi dent | 6,243 shares. Petroleum Incomes 
and director, purchased 561 com- | 
mon shares of Aluminium Ltd. to 
bring his holdings to 6,166 shares 


* 


| 


ishares. Mr. 


| 


| 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
ecomparin company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Pest has 2 uni- 


| form method of presenting corporation 


! 
i 


(Clifton Cross) Ltd. sold 105,000 
| shares and purchased 7,000 shares 
to reduce its holdings ta 481,500 
Cross also owns 


Nathanael V. Davis, president | $25.000 5% convertible notes of 


and director, purchased 131 com- 
mon shares of Aluminium Ltd. to 
bring hjs holding to 436 shares. 

J. A. Dullea, senior vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and director, pur- 
chased 100 common shares of 
Aluminium Ltd. through exercise 
of rights to bring his holdings to 
1,000 shares. 


Trans Empire Oils. 


J..P. Walwyn, a director, report- 
ed that he owned 300 common 
| shares of Calvan Consolidated Oil 
|& Gas Co. and that Walwyn, 
Fisher & Co. owned 10,000 shares. 


| CHAMPION SPARK PLUG Co. 
Windsor, announces November was 


Paul LaRogue, assistant secre- 
tary, assistant treasurer and a 


| company’s 34-year history, due to a 
combination of constant domestic 


| the biggest shipment month in the | 


accounts, 


Variations from the compa- 
nies’ 


published reports are footnoted. 


O’BRIEN GOLD MINES net profit 
| for year ended Sept. 30, 1951. 


is 


| $115,931, down 17.61% from previous | 


year’s $140,693. 

Provisions for income and mining 
taxes and depreciation totaled about 
$19,000 more in the previous than 
the latest year, notes President J. 
Barry O’Brien. 

Scale of production shows no 
appreciable change, he says. De- 
velopment work, however, was cur- 
tailed through lack of experienced 
miners, with the result that new ore 
put in sight and total ore reserves 
are down approximately 34,000 tons. 
No. 1 vein continues to show excel- 
lent values to the 3,150 ft. level, the 
deepest horizon developed to date. 

Expenditures on outside explora- 





ition were relatively light. A poten- 


tial lead-zinc property under option 
in New Brunswick will be investi- 


| 


deposits increased sharply. These 
funds may possibly represent de- 
posits of other central banks. 
Here’s how the total money 
supply on Oct. 31 compares with 
other months and how the dif- 


| ferent items compare with a year 


ago. 
Money Supply by Months 


1951 11950 1919 1948 1947 
(Millions of $)———--— 
4.688 4,3 4,162 3,818 3,783 

4.413 4,091 3,884 3,743 
4,446 4.141 3,933 3,673 

4,052 3,859 
3,970 3,777 
4,030 3,842 
4,002 3,818 
4,048 3,810 
4,153 3,823 
4,208 3,927 
4,327 3,865 
4,335 3,944 


8 


4,483 
4,479 
4,525 
4,549 
4,678 
4,919 
4,925 
4,878 
4,351 


4,252 
4,155 
4,187 
4,173 


tate 
4.277 


4,376 
4,422 


+ eens 
eeeee 
sates 


Changes by Months 
(Millions of $) 
Oct. 
3i/5t 


Oct. 
31/50 
Currency Outside Banks: 

Notes? . 

Coint ... 

OME CENT 6 vcekvwces eevee 

Bank Deposits: 

Chartered banks: 
WE 0 6s» sa ebbeges 
Active noticet ... 

Oth, ‘excl, Can. Govt.)§ 
Total fs + ‘ 

Deduct. floattf ......7... 
Net total .. 

Bk. of Can. oth. 
Total bk. deps. 
PT MIEN: siivccneee ea usa 

*Total in circulation, excluding notes 

held by chartered banks and coin held by 
Bank of Canada and chartered banks. 
tSavings deposits in chartered banks ex- 


1,174 
82 
1,256 


1,110 | 


7 
1,187 


2,997 
713 
780 

4,000 
544 

3,456 

83 

3,539 


4,795 


2,822 
695 
437 

3,954 
451 

3,503 
235 

3.738 

4,925 


| cluding estimated minimum balance. 


§Chartered bank Can, dollar deposits of 
provincial government and of Canadian, 
U. K. and foreign banks. 

*#Cheques on other 
cleared. 

tt“Other” deposits with Bank of Canada 
shown in month-end statements excluding 
Govt. of Canada, chartered banks and for- 
eign currency deposits. 


New York Firm 
May Take Over 
Quebec P &P 


MONTREAE (Staff) — Terms 
under which the Quebec Govern- 
ment may lease the old Quebec 


banks not yet 





Pulp & Paper Corp. properties to | 


a newly-formed company, Sague- 
nay Pulp & Paper Corp., were 
revealed last week. 

Although no contract has been 


signed vet, some announcement | 


| may be made shortly. Said to be 
main backer in the new company 


sparked by increased spending on | 
con- | 


_with all but the most essential | 


struction in every year since 1946 


| 


supply was reached Oct. 31, 1950 | 
when the Bank of Canada “other” | 


Keep Up Over-all Building Volume in 52 
Despite Commercial and Housing Drops 





By JOHN CAULFIELD SMIT:1 | 


. 


Sypplies, with the exception of| way for establishment of second- | 
steel, should not be too great ajary industries, new townsites, | 
problem, nor should labor. Efforts | schools, hospitals, houses, roads | 
will be made to hold the price and utilities. In addition, there is | 
line, but costs will undoubtedly }a growihg backlog of projects | 
rise. |postponed because of the steel | 
While figures won't be avail-| Shortage, restricted credit, and 
able for another week or so, it| deferred depreciation. 
is evident that 1951 contract} Housing Ebb Seen 
awards will exceed those of 1950 | Housing, which accounted in| 
— previously the best year in| 
Canadian history—by 49%. The) 
Post estimates this year’s awards | 
will reach the unprecedented | 
height of $28 billion, compared | 
with $1.5 billion for last year. 
The 1951 total is the icing that 
tops a cake which has been bak- | 
ing for the past five years. Con- 


value for one-third of all con-| 
struction. contracts awarded in| 
1950, shrank to one-fifth of the | 
total in 1951:. 


And the outlook, according to; 
_F. A. Mager; president of the} 
National House Builders Associa- 
tion, is far from promising for | 
next year. | 

“Unlike other years,” Mr. 
Mager points out, “we will not! 
carry over into 1952 a large) 
number of uncompleted dwell- 
}ings. Combined with the govern- 
|ment policy of discouraging new | 
house starts, it looks as if next! 


has substantially shaded the one 
preceding it. Steadily climbing 
costs are also apparent: 


Incr. Constr. Incr. 

Contract over Cost over 
award previous Index previous 

total year (1935-39=— year 


($ millfon) (%) 100 (%) , 

1946 663 62 147.6 year’s production. may drop as 
1947 718 8 165.4 12 much as 25%. In other words, we | 
1948 954 33 1890 14 may build 70,000 units, compared 
1949 1.140 20 197.8 5 with about 90,000 in 1950 and} 
1950 1,526 34 2169 9 1949.” 

1951 Slackening of demand will not, | 
(Est.) 2,275 49 241.0 12  /in Mr. Mager’s opinion, be res-| 


Despite the creeping inflation ponsible for the cut in volume. | 


of the postwar period, the in- 
crease in physical volume of con- 
struction has not laggdd far be- | 
hind the rise in dollar value. “We | 
face,” says C.C.A. President 
Robert Drummond. “two major | 
problems. We must keep up our) 
record program of vital projects, 


Canada is prosperous and her} 
population is increasing by leaps | 
and bounds. With incomes at an! 
allgime high, young people can} 
afford to marry earlier, and to set 
up their own domestic establish- 
ments earlier. At the same time, 
because of the growth of savings 


| types of lumber may be tight dur- | 


| Further cutbacks in the manufac- 


and introduction of old age pen- 
sions, older couples are able to 
maintain separate households 
longer. Thus, at both ends of the 
family cycle, there is greater de- | 
mand for houses. 


despite the acute steel shortage, 
and at the same time seé that con- 
struction does not fall behind the 
discovery and development of our 
natural resources.” 


The Supply Outlook 

In so far as the steel situation 
is concerned, structural members, 
pipe, and wire lath are hard to! 
find for non-priority jobs, How- 
ever, marked improvement is ex- 
pected towards the end of 1952. 
Canadian steel producers are 
rapidly expanding their facilities. 
Within the year, our ingot capa- 
city will be boosted by a million 
tons—more than we _ imported 
from U.S. in 1950. At the same 
time, output south of the border 
will be mounting and Canada 
stands a good chance of getting 
some of this increased production. 


Brick, cement,- and _ certain 


and a rising floor of costs squeeze | 
out a fair profit.” The remedy, 
he suggests, is for material 
prices and wage rates to be con- | 
trolled as well as builders’ sales 
prices. Either that, or an escala- | 
tor clause in builders’ contracts 


to absorb rising costs. 
ing the height of the building 
season in various parts of Canada, | 


, Canada Car 
but, generally speaking, shortages | . 
of the crippling nature encount- | () ] k G d 
utloo 00 


ered in 1946 are not anticipated. 

MONTREAL (Staff) — Out- 
look of Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Co. in the current fiscal year | 
is promising, with defense orders’! 
now under negotiation and 


ture of asphalt shingles, gypsum 
lath, bathtubs, domestic boilers 
and warm air furnaces seem like- 
ly if the decline in housing starts 
continues. 

Defense and armed services 
construction is calculated to reach 
its peak in 1952. This is assured 
by the large carryover of building meeting. 
from 1951 and the»program now| The backlog of orders for roll- 
being planned for the next fiscal! ing stock and foundry products 
year. By 1953, some tapering off should ensure full occupation of 
is indicated, but worsening of re- | car shops and foundry, the presi- 
lations between the Soviets and) dent said. The Fort William plant 
the West would affect this pro-| jis expected to be working at 
phecy. capacity on Harvard training air- 

Even more important are the craft. Manufacture of buses and 
projects allfed to defense. They trolley coaches will keep the 
are behind the spectacular rise in’ automotive division active. 
the value of industrial contracts:' At St. Laurent, the company 
over 200% ahead of last year! | has been reconditioning Harvards 

Capital investment in our basic for the government, and it’s ex- 
industries is another factor con-| pected the RCAF will continue 
tributing to large-scale construc- | t® make use of these facilities in 


in | 


facilities now available, President 
Victor M. Drury told the annual 
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A Time for Review 


There is no better time than the New Year to 
review your investment programmes and 
policies in the light of past results and future 


Lack of proper investment planning now may 
lead in the future to the disappointments of 
inadequate security of principal and insufficient 


income return. 


A list of your holdings sent to our nearest office 
will be expertly analysed and valued by our 
trained personnel. If you so desire, we shall be 
pleased to offer advice concerning your pro- 
gramme for the coming year. It is. only 
necessary to advise us of the principal purpose 
for which you are investing funds: namely, 
security; security and income; income alone; or 
the growth of capital. 


We shall be pleased to provide a pocket-size 
“Investment Record” for your convenience, 
and to enter in it the details of the bonds and 
shares you now hold. 


These services are available 


entirely without obligation. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton Calgary New Westminster 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 


‘Argus Corp. Ups Holdings 


Can. Breweries, Dom. Tar 


“ie anticipated drop in produc- ¢9mmon 
ticn is blamed by Mr. Mager on| Breweries Ltd. in the six months |of Dominion Stores Ltd. to in- 
“the unrealistic sales prices” set| ended Nov. 30, 1951 to increase|crease its holdings to 300,000 
by Central Mortgage & Housing| its holdings to 350,000 shares, the:| shares or 23.8% of the oytstand- 
Corporation under recently alter- | annual report for the year ending | ing shares. 
ed N.H.A. lending regulations. | Nov. 30, 1951 shows. This main- | 
“Builders are no different from | tains Argus holdings at 15% of | company has elintinated from its 


other businessmen. They cannot) the outstanding shares of Cana-/| list of investments, investments 
operate when a rigid price ceiling | dian Breweries. 


Ogilvie Prospects 


prospect likely to use up any | 


Argus Corp. purchased 20,000 also Argus Corp., purchased an 
shares of Canadian | additional 4,000 common shares 


In its latest annual report, the 


‘in certain companies “the market 


It also purchased 2,000 common | Value of which no longer repre- 
shares of Dominion Tar & Chem- | Sents a significant portion of the 
ical Co, in the same period to| Portfolio,” Chairman W. E, 
increase its holdings to 125,000| Phillips and President E. P. 
shares or 20.8% of the outstand- | Taylor aoe. asa 
ing shares, This holding reflects As a result it no longer lists its 
the exchange of Standard Chem- | holdings of Canadian Food Prod- 
ical Co. common into Dominion | UCts Ltd., Class “A” and common 


'Tar common on a five for two }Shares or its holdings of Orange 
|basis under a distribution of 
jassets of that company in June, 


|Crush Ltd. common. 
Other securities having a 


1951. In the first six months | quoted market value are listed as 


(ending May 31) of its fiscal year | h@ving a market value of $1,619,- 
it had substantially increased its | 
holdings of Standard Chemical 
common. 


In the first half of the year 


(See also annual report, page 
7 








Hard To Forecast 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Confus- 
ing factors, particularly uncertain | $ 
grain qualities and markets, make | @ 
it hard to forecast results in the 
coming year, Ogilvie Flour Mills | 
shareholders were told at the| j 
annual meeting. 


President G. A. Morris pointed | 
out that Canadian crops had been | 
adversely affected by bad | 
weather late in the crop year, and | 
it’s still not known what the 
exact effect is likely to be on 
quality, and consequently on the 
flour, cereal and grain business 
generally. 

Canada’s main market, the 




























is a New York firm, Standard 
/Ore & Alloy Corp. 

Premier Maurice 
estimated the new 
| would have to spend $2-$3 mil- | 
‘lions to get the old mill back in 
production at around 200 tons 
daily. It’s believed this sum 
; would provide for production of 
| groundwood pulp only. 

The Minister of Lands and 
Forests is now authorized to sell 
jto the new company the mills, 
the machinery, both at Chicoutimi 
and Val Jalbert, and the two 
| power dams for $340,000—$100,000 
immediately and the balance over 
the next five years, with interest. 


tion activity. Projecting our sights 
'to 1953 and the years beyond, it 


programs are likely in future. Re- 
sources development paves the 


e 7 ™ 
Dominion Glass 
Costs Rising 

MONTREAL (Staff) — First 
quarter results of Dominion Glass 
Co. were about equal with the 
same period last year, President 


L. J. Belnap told the annual meet- 
| ing. 


lits projected training program 
|expansion. This plant has also 


Norseman VII prototype to deter- 


mine production model. 
| 


Duplessis | js obvious—barring all-out war—| been overhauling other types of | 
company |that even greater constsuction’©oMmercial aircraft, is testing | 


United Kingdom, is also an ,un- 
certain quantity in view of its 
exchange crisis. 

On the other hand, crop pros- 


pects in Argentina and Australia | 


are not good, and this may mean 


Point St. Charles plant is tak- that world grain buyers will have 


ing part in the Harvard program to turn to the U. S. and Canada 
through manufacture of propell- | for most of their supplies. 


ers, undercarriages and hydraulic 
junits. In addition to its car 
manufacturing operations, 
Dominion plant will start produc- 
tion of large calibre ghells for 
the government as soon as ex- 
tensions to forge shop have been 
|completed. Also a_ substantial 


The government will turn over 
ithe old Quebec Pulp & Paper | Company 


| backlog from 1951 plus increasing 
flow of new orders will mean 
volume business for the Longue 


As with most other firms, the 
is faced with higher 


director purchased five common! demand and a healthy upturn in 
shares of Aluminium Ltd. through! export trade this year. 





COMPANY REPORTS 


Te assitt readers in appraising and comparing company financial! statements, The 





Financial Pest has a unitorm method of presenting corporation accounts. Variations Years Ended Sept, 30: 1951 1950 tea years and charge $50,000 a dividends, company paid $1.40 in 
; from the companies’ published reports are feotnoted. Bullion prod. witees a osan ees 1.008.233 year for the first two years for | income taxes. Earnings per com- 
Add: er ine. .....- , sai : , 
CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY If materials are available, present | _ Cost-Aid assist. ..... Se ~ a gpa 00,000 a share were $5.64 in . he year 
CO. net profit for the year efded| orders for rolling stock and de- eee ees oe amine next two years, just ended, compared with $6.93 
Sept. 30, 1951, amounted to $962,282, | fense orders should ensure over-all| “Admin. ete. exp... 50.801 45,092 | $70,000 a year for the next two | the year before. 
up on from the previous year’s | maximum operation for 1952, Presi- ae sseeewe aoe eae oe ae a year eo the fol- | _ 
net of $782,752. dent Victor M. Drury states, Def. devel, ----..+++ 32-208 = Ree lowing four years. New rates’ o4e x : 
cumetantiel orders were | nego- PES AE gine tax tes. .cc::1 13900 21.000 | will be established by the govern- | BrazilianCompany 
oe a pais mak al Years Ended Sept. 30: 1951 1990 4 Lesa Divideads 2... 162,500 162,500 | Ment at the end of the ten-year For Photo Surve 
pre ie ed daliveri : Ithough | Net oper. profit ...... $3,281,938 $2,358,771 Deficit for year ...... 46.569 21,207 | period. 4 y 
iw weries, although | add: Other inc. ...... 123,500 123,500 | Earnings per Share ..- $0.03 = $.043, THe company will get a 20-year a 
conditions improved in later | Less: Deprec 1,296,156 1,207,018; Paid ... .....---.. Re OF he ue eatin 0 vented on | See to expat 
months. 4 | fe eee eee, Te ee «ss CONDENSED BALANCE SEEET Slice tails a “ft - tha Sie, aerial survey “know how” to 
Harvard aircraft, on Department | Net profit’... 12... see.2a2 752| As at Sept. 20: 1951 1950 | p Brazil. A new Brazilian air sur- 
of Defense Production orders, will | Less: Cl. A‘@ivd.::... 400,000 400,000 | Cash & bullion ....... $291,166 $166,303|/chette Falls section of the yey company — PROSPEC. Le- 
be produced at the Fort William | <00™. diva. ......... 282,640 640 | Govt. bds. & int. .... 1,496,654 1,711,499 | Chicoutimi River, with the right : 
Selitn te wes ss “an Gani kon ae... 9) 404 | u f vantamentos, Prospeccoes e Aero- 
plant oo Be RCAF, the USAF and per Share and Dividena M4: | Cost-Aid assist.” =... 190008 45,000 to build dams and other neces- | fotogrametria S.A.—has been set. 
Tea e ; , ota : é : 
other NATO countries. Another de- | Cige./a™ 0." of Sle) Seal cere eee: REAR AGE leary works. up as an associate of Photographic 
large aor he ad Harari ee ee Ton) Ondinary -oees ence: 1.54 105 | Mise. assets --.-...-. caaialt senal If the deal goes through, the | Survey Corp., Toronto 
? i I Shbceeee sue oe 0. i ' props. ..... . i j - , PSC’ 
ae . | CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET Plant & equ. SIE asia Sal cae as Ghaeews ‘vege ana ee ene : 
The Point St. Charles plant will | As at Sept. 30: : 1951 1950 “| Accts., etc., pay. . aa 62.060 78,016 | improvements re eee instruments 
he to produce propellers (Gn aan ... . ae | impro . and technicians will be made 
and undercarriages for Harvard air- | Acts ets rec," Ga0eioer Siivises| paetalcurr. tabs. ... seats “xeigs| The old properties have been | available throughout Brazil for 
craft a8, sub-contractor to various | Myentories ..-.--.... 2 eee aes la sescats | Capital stock 2....°.°. 3,000, 3,000,000 | ‘dle since 1930. They were ac- forestry, geology and geophysical 
prime contractors under the | prep exp. etc.) ...... 510,346 487.601| SUTplus ....-...... 138 491,552 | quired by the provincial govern- | assignments, PSC President Ken- | 
defense program. EE a jasacks cone. -cacien 77,$49| Working copliat. 7... Laie Lexis | ment in 1949 for $1.5 million after |neth F. Mackenzie says. 
General Transit Co. had | Fixed msscts* 11.2..." 1 Son'sne 16,806832 | |Several unsuccessful attempts to| Dr. Celso da Rocha Miranda, 
— active ge the leasing| Total H aasete 00.0... 4/205.a58 34510.5t dispose of them to private well-known Rio de Janeiro busi- 
tank cars. The Laurent air- a tak pay. . Gee interests. 


* 





gated in 1952. 

The directors find.after investi- 
gation that returns from free market 
sales would be relatively “less 
favorable” in 1952, provided cost aid 
is continued. > ™ 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
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05,000 
“| 2:1 Split Approved 
oo 18.49/By Donohue Holders 


Corp. forest, but the new com-|costs for materials, labor, trans- 
|pany is not allowed to sell these | Portation and other 
|without the government’s per-| Taxes more than offset the im- 
| mission. | provement in net before taxes in 
The government will lease the the year ended Sept. 30, 1951. 
bed of the river for $1 a year for | For every $1 per share paid in 


nessman, heads the new company. 


JARDUN MINES, head office, in| post of director of operations. 


peolcncaezo te Sault Ste Marie, reports Trans-| Born in Brazil, Mr. Reade served 
No were re- Gapliat stock ge sepiace 17,1 17,145,000 s MONTREAL (Staff)—Sharehold- continental Resources has agreed to | . > . ea! e 
ceived the New York Agency CEP. -<.-0- cease a tHaes ers of Donohue Bros. have approved | purchase 500,000 shares at 50c sia peer as anaes World 
under the 2 oe nThner lapse. of ... ,16.200.788 13,742,192 a oe of the 150,000 a share. a in weet Wine ¢ iring ae Oe cea of 
sion award of 1939. Acti - . assets in co's outstanding no par ue com- | company authorized capital of | : 
tation is bein; ae, asive seoremen| MER aceasta o mon on the basis of two new |four million shares; issued, 2,150,007;| Headquarters for PROSPEC 
‘ amount is still due. ' Working capital ...... 9,325,778 9,613,843 Shares for each present share. f will be in Rig de Janeiro. 





escrowed, 1.100.000. 





charges. | 


Pointe plant. 

The company reports that of 
8,131 shareholders, 7,786 (repre- 
senting 96.17% of all 765,800 out- 
| standing shares) are Canadian. 
| Balance of stock is distributed 
among 14 other countries, There 
lare. approximately 8,600 
employees. 


j 


| Aluminium Ltd. 


Pays US Loan 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Bank 
loans of ,Aluminium Ltd. in the 
United States have been cleared 
up through prepayment of_W. S. 
$5,350,000 in serial notes due 
1952-56 to the Nationa] City Bank 
of New York. 

The loan was made in 1948 
through 1950 to obtain U. S. 
dollars for expansion of alu- 
minum fabricating plants in 
Mexico, Brazil and elsewhere. 


Due to exchange controls at that | 


time, it wasn’t possible to do the 
financing from Canada. 

Except for certain bank loans 
abroad, left outstanding as offsets 
against foreign exchange fluctua- 
' tions, the company is now free of 
| bank loans. At Dec. 31, 1950, in 


Charles Reade has assumed the additign to the U. S. debt, com- 


|pany showed a $335,621 (N. Kr. 
| 1,790,000) bank%loan owing in 
| Norway. 

| Aluminium Ltd. has no funded 
| debt, although bonds, debentures 
; and notes of its subsidiaries are 
outstanding. 


TOWNSHIP OF CHATHAM, Ont. 
debentures (1971 callable) to James 


mature Dec. 
92.93, 
92.52%. 


1, 
(4.80%) 


1952-71. Price was 
and second bid, 





A. F. D, CAMPBELL, C.A. 


Mr. J. H. Stafford, President of Stafford 
Foods Limited and Stafford Metal In- 
| dustries Limited, has announced the 
appointment of A. F. D. Campbell as 
Vice-President for Finance end Adminis- 
tration of these Companies. 

Mr. Campbell is a Canadian Chartered 
| Accountant, and was formerly Financial 
| Comptroller of the 1.8.0. food and ship- 
| ping program, the budget of which ex- 
|} ceeded 100 Millions annually, with the 


the | has sold $41,000 4% 20-year serial | head office in Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. 


Campbell returned to Canada in 1950 as 


| Richardson & Sons. The debentures | Financial Comptroller of Odvon Theatres 


and its associated Film Distribution and 
Equipment Companies. 











GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO. 


- Chartered 


Monreal Toronto london 


Edmonton 


Vancouver 


Accountants 


Winnipeg Regina Calgary 


Victoria 


announce the opening of an office 
ond the appointment of Mr. RALPH C. COWLE, B.Com., C.A., 
as Resident Partner at 
LONDON, Ontario 


Mr. Cowle's Practice will be 


continued under the name of 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO. 


Office 
267 Dundas Street 


| 


i 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


Telephone 
Londen 2-9743 


We are pleased to announce that 


J. R. Petrie, M.A., Ph.D., 


is joining our staff as Director 


of Economic Research 


JONES HEWARD & COMPANY 


MEMBERS 


MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


249 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL + HArbour 6131 





How Businessmen See the Outlook 


(Continued from page 3) 
in Canada. As far as Winnipeg 
and Manitoba are coficerned there 
is every evidence of a sound and 
healthy industrial development 
which augurs well for the future. 
A number of large industrial 
concerns have recently shown an 
interest in acquiring property in 
Winnipeg. Should their plans 
materialize, Winnipeg’s import- 
ance as the key to Western Can- 

ada will be much enhanced. 
I see no end to the upward 
trend of prices and costs, but as 
far as Western Canada is con- 


|cerned, we have every reason for 


WILLIAM S. HARVEY 


The Commercial Life Assurance Company | 
ef Canada hes announced the appoint- | 
ment of William S. Harvey as Superin- | 
tendent of Agencies. Mr. Harvey is well | 
known in Toronto for his work as a di- | 
. rector of the Life Underwriters Associa- | 
tion of Toronto and as Secretary-Treasurer | 
of the Life Insurance Managers’ Associa- | 
tion. He is active in the Board of Trade 
ord Setvice Club work. * | 


_ 


} 


; 


confidence in the future. 

In spite of the fact that con- 
ditions for the harvesting of the 
1951 crop were not ideal, there 
is no doubt that the demand for 
our products will continue to take 
our full production. The pros- 
perity of Western Canada is a 
vital factor in Winnipeg’s future. 

™ « * 


L. H. T. Clegg 
President, Srane Ltd. 
The demand on the plumbing 
and heating industry in 1952 is 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Holders of Street Certificates of Kelore Mines Limited 
. are requested to register their shares in their own names, 
in order that they may receive official information on 
developments on the newly acquired property interests. 


Transfer agents are: Eastern 
W., Toronto, Ont. 


Trust Company, 8 King St. 


KELORE MINES LIMITED 


SUITE 1008 — 330 BAY ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


REAL 


ESTATE 


dustrial and institutional building, 
will be equal to 1951. It hag been 
stated that defense construction 
will increase their spending cdn- 
siderably ‘and expected require- 
ments will be heavy. New starts 
of residences and multi-family 
dwellings will be slightly below 
1951, with the majority of these 
taking place in the last two 
thirds of the year. High interest 
rate of mortgage money may have 
some detrimental effect on home 
building. 

It is expected that employment 
will approximate the same level 
as last year. Costs will definitely 
increase..Selling prices will gen- 
erally remain the same with some 
possible increases. 


Generally, we do not expect 
any shortages of material in the 
plumbing and heating industry 
with the exception of large sizes 
of pipe 6 in. and over, used mustly 
by industrials, and a shortage of 
nickel for plated plumbing fix- 
tures. 

Plumbing and heating manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and con- 
tractors can look forward optimis- 
tically to 1952. 

we 


expected to be high, but not up 
to 1951 level. Demand, due to 


* * 


C. Gordon Cockshutt 


President, Cockshutt Farm! 

Equipment Ltd. 

The year 1952 offers good pros- 
pects for the implement industry 
generally, at least so far as the 
first six months are concerned. 

The over-all picture does not 
seem to be so bright, since there’ 
is considerable lag in war pro- 


| softening market for specialty 
| steels. This has been aggravated 


port of the Underwriters’ Law 
Revision Corhmittee as submitted 
to the Conference of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Capada.: Material changes in 
current policy forms and practices 
were suggested and these are now | 
under consideration by such 
organizations as the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
Boards of Trade, the Canadian 
Bar Association, etc, There will, | 
of course, be no material changes | 
in fire insurance policies or prac- 
tices during the coming year but 
when the views of these various | 
organizations are submitted to the | 
Superintendents’ Conference at its 
next meeting there may well de- | 
velop a new approach to the pro- 
tection by insurance of property | 
exposed to the peril of fire. No 
changes are likely to be made} 


which will affect insurance during | 


1952, but the following year or | 
two may well mark a milestone | 
in the development of insurance | 
protection not only in Canada, 


but around the world. 
a © - 


R. H. Davis 
President, Atlas Steels Ltd. 
We are experiencing a seasonal | 


by consumers reducing inven- 
tory, allowing primary producers 
and warehousing concerns to} 
carry their stocks. This has not) 
resulted in unemployment at At- | 
las and unless a serious market | 
deterioration is experienced, em- 
ployment should remain at nor- 


| mal operational level next year. 


A continued demand for stain- 
less steel products is being filled 


J. S. Duncan | 
Chairman and President, Mas- | 
sey-Harris Co. 
I would anticipate that 1952 will | 

see a continuation of the present | 

period of transition as the empha- | 
sis in our economy shifts to de-| 
fense preparations. Spotty unem-| 
ployment and some dislocation of | 
production appears to be inevit- | 
able, at least during the first half 
of 1952 but, over-all, business and | 
employment should reach levels | 
closely approximating or slightly | 
exceeding 1951. Continuing up- | 
ward pressure of costs is to be 
expected and will probably result 
in a higher level of prices, pos- 

sibly 5% above 1951. 

The high level] of farm income! 
reached in 1951 will assure a good 
demand in 1952 for farm mach- 
inery, arising from th recognition 
that mechanization nn assist in 
Overcoming the high cost as well 
as the shortage of farm labor. 

Availability of materials will be 


ply of farm machinery in 1952) 
but in view of the high priority 
of food in any defense pro- 
gram, I do not expect that} 
there will be any substantial cur- | 
tailment in production. In any | 
event, whatever excess capacity | 
may develop due Yo shortages of 
materials for civilian goods will 
probably be absorbed by the de- 
mands of defense and I am con- 
fident that 1952 will be another 
good year for the farm machinery 
industry. 


te oa * 
Raymond Dupuis 
President, Dupuis Freres, Ltee. 
Although many people feel that | 


duction and, so far as general} as freely as government controls| the present economic situation is | 


business is concerned, it may be | 
spotty. We have, however, planned | 
increased sales for ’52, both in| 
Canada and abroad. | 


The price factor is a most seri- 


and the availability of raw ma- | 
terials will permit. : | 

Industry generally seems to be | 
experiencing a transition period | 
from consumer production to war 


somewhat tight, I do not see many 
reasons to be pessim'‘stic over 
business perspect:.es throughout 
1952. There is, it is true, a cer- 
tain percentage of unemployment 


ous one. Not only have wages | Preparedness items, and as yet|in the country, which is in part 
gone up materially in our own|this program has not made itself |normal at this time of th> year, 
industry, but everything which| strongly felt throughout the | especially in view of the changes 


for 1952 


available facilities of the industry 
are to be adapted to military re- 
quirement projects, which un-| 
doubtedly will be subject to an} 
expanded use as the railways’ | 
commitments are fulfilled, 

The railway equipment and) 
supply industry can mark the) 
year 1951 as one of the most| 
beneficial of recent times in so far | 
as volume of railway equipment | 
orders is concerned, and onthe 
tional orders should sustain opera- 
tions in all branches of the trade | 
throughout the coming year. | 

« * ~ 


M. A. East | 
Managing Director, John East 
Iron Works Ltd. 
For the purpose of this review 

assumption is made that our 


| creeping industrial defense mobil- 
|ization will 


not be accelerated 
greatly and that we will not be, 
faced’ with an all-out shooting 
war. On this premise the follow- | 
ing prospects for 1952 would ap-| 


| the determining factor in the sup-| pear to be ahead for the average | 


business house: 

1. Expected business level — 
good. 

2. Employment — downward 
trend with transfer of workers to 
defense industries remaining 
slow. 

3~“Trend of prices and costs— 
up. 

4. Inflationary trend—up. 

5. Flow of credit—substantially 
more difficult. 

6. Inventories — lower than 
1951. . 

7. Marked supply squeeze on 
manufacturers of domestic sup- 
plies and continuance of govern- 
mental policy to make first claim, 
at lowest cost, on primary mater- 
ials in short supply, thus leaving 
the small producer to seek steel 
supplies, etc., on a grey market 
level approximately 30 to 50% 
higher than mill shipments. 

8. Taxation, even if lowered in 
1952, continuing at rates beyond 
sound economic levels. 
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we purchase is advancing, and | manufacturing or basic industries. 


e RESIDENCES e LAND e COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


‘EDMONTON DOWNTOWN PROPERTY 


Approximately 100’ x 150’ corner in best loca- 
department 


tion, suitable for 


store, office 


building or petroleum building. 


For information 


AJAY INVESTMENTS LIMITED | 


128-8th Avenue East, Calgary, 


contact owner. 


Alta. Phone 29034 


this will probably necessitate in- 
creases in selling prices. 


All of us realize thoroughly that | 
high prices limit purchasing | 
power generally, and that some} 


day prices will reach a point that 


on sales, but everybody is trying 
their best to avoid this, 


The prospects for 1952 indicate 
higher prices all round and con- | 
tinuation of the inflationary trend. | 

Canada generally is making real | 
headway in practically every | 
line. One would be a pessimist in- 


deed if he did not look forward | 


The steel industry generally is 
facing the future. optimistically 
and practically every stee] manu- 
facturer has expanded, is expand- 
ing or is planning expansion. 


|Here at Atlas the demand for 
will have a very detrimental affect | Stainless steel has been so great, 

| we are proceeding at once with 
| the addition of a mill for stainless 
| strip. It appears that the nation’s | 
;ingot production will be up a 


third within the next 12 to 24 


months which will help make 
Canada iess dependent on import- 


ed steel for industry. 
New industries are being estab- 


|which are being brought in our 
economy by the defense effort. 

Consumers are equally apt to 
complain that their purchasing 
power is constantly cut down by 
the increasing cost of living, 
which anxiety is also normal at 
the end of an inflationary process. 
But on the other side of the pic- 
ture, there is the growing need 
of our raw materials and manu- 
factured products all over the 


world, being due in great part | 


to the present incentive to rearm. 
There is also the clear deter- 
mination of our governments that 


9. Seeding acreage equal to or 
greater than 1951. 

10. Marked industrial expan- 
|sion in Western Canada to de- 


velop natural resources. 
~ aS 


Ss. M. Finlayson 


President and General Manager, | 


Canadian Marconi Co. 

Accurately to forecast 
business conditions 
| seems almost impossible. 


|it appears virtually certain that 
| manufacturers will be faced with 
the necessity of selling at lower 


1952 | 
in Canada |} 


In the field of consumer goods, | 


nothing of the kind of the 1929-| pricés during the early half of 
|lished at a satisfactory rate but| 1930 events would be permitted | 


PETERBOROUGH | 
BUSINESS PROPERTY | 


Choice vacant business property owned by the City 
in central sWopping area of Peterborough. May be 
‘acquired by purchase or long lease. Property 
formerly occupied by City Hall, which buildings will 
be razed. 120’ frontage on Simcoe Street and 100° | 


on Water Street. Huge municipal parking area 


adjoins. 


Inquiries invited. Sealed tenders 


with confidence to the immediate | 
future. 

om a * 
Hugh Crombie 
Vice-president and Treasurer, | 
Dominion Engineering Works, | 
and President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


The outlook for the coming | 
year, in my opinion, is good. | 


I would expect that the present 


| level of business and employment | 


| would be maintained. There has | 


marked “Tenders for City Hall’’ 


should be addressed to the City Clerk, Peterborough, not later 
than January 31, 1952. Highest or any tender not necessarily 


accepted. 


peeeteee mabe hee Gx 


|some unemployment in some lo- | 


been and may continue to be | 
calities. This is partly seasonal | 
and partly because of the fact) 
that largely due to credit restric- | 
tions there has been a falling off | 


|in the demand for consumer dur- | 


nsec sebeocon 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Commercial Leaseholds Limited design, engineer 
and build plants for lease or contract. Complete 
service including all details from original property 
survey to completed structure. Unified control by 
specialists in industrial design apd »construction 
assures low costs and rapid completion. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information. 
COMMERCIAL LEASEHOLDS LIMITED 


299 MAIN STREET EAST, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


INDUSTRIAL 


glectrostatic Precipitation, Fume 
Removal, Pneumatic Conveying, 
Wood Refuse Collection, 
Dust Exhaust 


CITY OF LONDON 


able goods, and the slack has not 
as yet been completely taken up 
by the employment that it is ex- 
pected will be provided by the} 
defense requirement program. 


The development of our min- | 
eral, petroleum, forest and water | 
power resources should mean a| 
continuing demand for capital | 
goods. 


High taxes are one of the} 
reasons for demands for higher | 
wages. Higher wages mean higher | 
costs and price increases. If the; 
increase in the cost of living is to | 
be brought under control, a low- | 
ering of taxes is necessary. 

* a 


ce 


Etienne Crevier 


President, Independent Fire In- 
surance’ Conference. 


Though there were no such} 
conflagrations as occurred at Ri- 
mouski and Cabano nevertheless, 
the fire insurance business cannot | 
state that 1951 has been a very | 


profitable year. 


The outlook for 1952 indicates a 
continuation of the trend that has 
developed in recent years. Too 
many people have failed to adjust | 


theis insurance coverages as the | 
values of their possessions have | 
mounted. As a result, except) 
where coinsurance is agreed upon, 
we are today being called upon 
to settle losses to the face value of | 
a policy when, in fact, there has 
been only a partial loss. In ather 
words we are paying losses at 
today’s values, but only receiving 
yesterday's prices for the protec- 
tion. 


There seem to be no indications 
that the inflationary trend has 
been halted. Coinsurance clauses 
have led most commercial enter- 
prisés to buy insurance protec- 


more skilled labor is needed. A 
shorfage of trained technicians 
and engineers is very apparent. 
It seems certain that Canada can- 
not grow industrially and main- 
tain its agricultural output with- 
out increased population. 

Known reserves of natural re- | 
sources are increasing daily and 
it is felt that unknown resources | 
can be as large or iarger than 


those already discovered. How-| 


ever, discovery and development 
of this national wealth would} 
seem to be directly dependent on 
substantial increases ‘in popula- 
tion’ to uncover and utilize the 


unknown resources. 
* * 7 } 


D’Arcy M. Doherty 


President, Toronto Stock Ex- | 

change, 

The year 1952 seems to offer 
more than the usual number of 
unknown factors. A few of these 
unknowns are— 

“Will the U. S. government con- 
tinue to pour money into England 
and Western Europe?” 

“Will a Korean armistice bring 
about a material slackening in the 
armament defense program?” 

“Will the public fear of the 
tremendous U. S. government | 
debt cause a further flight from | 
cash into equities?” 

The answers to the above are 
not known, but Cdnadians do 
know that their government’s | 
fiscal policy is sound and that a 
surplus at Ottawa, together with 
controlled credit expansion, en- 
sures the purchasing power of | 
their dollar. 

I feel that 1952 will see the| 
Canadian dollar above par with 
business and employment picking 





foreign and U. S. money seeking 


to develop. Even though the | 
stabilization of our economy might | 
mean the end of the constantly | 
increasing value of business) 
transactions, it should be pre-| 
ferred by businessmen to in- | 
creases reflectirig merely the 
pressure of higher prices. 
+ « * 


V. M. Drury 
President, Canadian Car 
Foundry Co. 
Manufacturers and suppliers 


Pt 
of | 


| railway equipment received large | 


orders from the two principal | 
railways this year. Rolling stock | 
of practically every type was in- | 
cluded in the combined require- 
ments. 

The railway equipment supply 
field covers a wide representative 
section of Canadian industry. | 
Faced as we are with a precarious 
external condition the railways’ | 
planning becomes an integrated 
part of our national defense, and 


ithe industry to which the rail- 


ways turn for assistance is dedi- 
cated to a concerted response. 

The gross orders, which were 
impressive in volume, involved 
equally large dollar values and 
created general activity in the 
plants and shops of primary and 
secondary @uppliers from coast to | 
coast. 

Material shortages offered prob- | 
lems which had their effect ‘on | 
all segments of the industry and 
were, reflected in delivery sched- 
ules which of necessity were sub- 
ject to severe dislocations, 

The lack of availability of steel | 
was the primary obstacle which | 
confronted the industry, and while | 
in the latter months of the year | 
some relief was experienced, the | 


one, 


up due to the large influx of ne continues to be a critical 


to develop our natural resources. 
The Canadian economy is on the 
threshold of great expansion, and 
the forward thrust is such that 
even the unfavorable unknowns. 
will have difficulty in stopping its 
advance, 
* - * 


R. J. Dinning 

President, Burns & Co. 

In Western Canada present 
trends indicate a lower purchas- 
ing power and some reduction in 


The carrying out of these orders | 
in so far as car production is con- | 
cerned will require the use of | 
plant space and facilities of all 
three of the leading rolling stock 
manufacturers for the coming 
year, and will of course mean} 
steady operation of shops and 
foundry groups which are ancil- 
lary to the end product. High em- ! 
ployment levels should accord- 
ingly be sustained for the duration 
of the contracts. 

The railways dieselization -pro- 


retail volume due to the very ad-| gram has meant quantity orders 
verse weather conditions during | for various types of diesel engines, 
harvest. A continuance of the| which gradually will replace the 
shortage of agricultural labor will | steam locomotive throughout both 
retard the program of maximum | systems. This changeover is to. 
production of farm products. The/| be accomplished over the next) 
dairy production will suffer|few years and ensures capacity 


1952 in comparison with the first | 
part of 1951 and that, simultane- | 


ously, they will be confronted | ] 
with increased costs for wages | 


and salaries and, of course, for 
materials of many kinds. 
At the same time, employment 


and prices in the capital goods | 


field will continue to rise because 
of the expanding defense pro- 
gram. 

It seems 
that these two divergent influ- 
ences will bring about a stiffening 
of consumer goods prices and 
sales volume in the latter half of 


the year, when it may be ex-!} 


pected also that many items now 
in over-abundant supply will be- 
gin to become scarce. 

This may be particularly true 
in the field of radio and television 


receivers when the full impact of | 


defense orders now in hand is felt. 
* a oe 


Lewis: J.-B. Forbes 
Vice-President and Director, 
Pilkington Brothers (Canada) | 
As every year passes it becomes 

more difficult to forecast what is 


| going to happen the next year, and 
|although up to the present fore- 


casts of a rosy future have been 
common, and to a great extent 
this future has been realized, the 
rapidly changing conditions of 
1951 make prophecy a far more | 
difficult matter. 

During this year we have seen | 
the commencement of the defense 


| program, the increased expenses 
‘for Korea and, what is still mor 
| important 
‘industry, a curtailment of credit. 


in the construction 

This latter has caused a slowing | 
up of construction and in its train | 
a diminution of effort in ancillary | 
industries such as the furniture | 
and electrical fitting industries. | 
It is common knowledge that the | 
effect of the defense program has | 


| been to reduce the steel available 


for construction and in conse- 


|quence delay or prohibit certain 


types of building. It may also 


ptend to increase some costs des- 


pite the general efforts being 
made in the industry te peg 
prices. 

Notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties which have been placed 
in the path of industry, the 
fundamental economic condition 
of Canada is still so strong that 


|although business is likely to be 
|less plentiful during the coming 
| year it can still be regarded as at 
|a reasonable level. We have been 


led to expect an increase from 
year to year and tend to be dis- 


| appointed if such an increase does 


altogether probable | 


Weaving ... ducking . . . boring in to 
hammer out a winning round. It’s a thril- 
ling sport .. . the favourite too of many 
of our visitors. From late Autumn to early 
Summer, matches in Toronto, Hamilton, 
“‘dio, Windsor and many other cities and towns 
we We Offer exciting entertainment to visitors; 
<< friendly visitors who contribute to the 
¥~@ success of our tourist business. Let’s all 
be good hosts. Let’s make them want to 

come back. John Labatt Limited. 


Take a look 
at the 
overall picture.. 


pam critically at the overall 
Z/ picture of yo@ investments 
. . « Have you the best possible 
arrangement of bonds and 
stocks to meet your needs for | 
safety of principal and 

steady income? 


Search for flaws ... Have 
you too much invested in one 
class of security... one 
industry . . . one company? 
Are bond maturities varied 
enough to hedge against 
changing interest rates? 


Is there room for improvement? 
If you are not entirely 

satishied with what you see, 
consult us. We have had 

many years’ experience in 
investment matters and quite 
likely we can give you 
worthwhile suggestions to 
increase your income and add 


Tender For Debentures | tion to amounts more in relation 


Sealed Tenders addressed to the to present day values but the 
| City Treasurer, London, Ontario, average householder has not ‘yet 


to the safety of your principal. 


severely through high costs and| operation for the plants of the not take place, forgetting the fact Drop in dnd cos ts « . . Of 


lack of experienced labor. Due to | manufacturers, which are located | that there has been a uniform 
the continued demand for beef in} in Montreal Que., Kingston and high level of Canadian business 


Marked: “Tender For Debentures” | 


| will be received up to four o'clock | 


| posé of paying one-half the cost) 


P.M. Monday, January 7th, 1952 for 
the purchase of $592,562.50—4% | 
Serial Instalment Debentures Dated 
December 3lst, 1951, Maturing De- 
cember 31st, 1952-1971. Issued under | 
By-Law No. D-113-254 for the pur- | 
of a Dam and Reservoir in River 
Thames at Fanshaw. The right is| 
reserved to reject any or all tenders. | 

| 


| For further information apply to 


| the undersigned. A certified cheque 
‘bo pa Ss 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


KINGSWAY OFFICE ... LY. 7593 
NORTH END OFFICE... MA. 0336 
HEAD OFFICE ......320 BAY ST. 
(Cenade Permanent Bidg.) 
TORONTO 


for $12,000 
Saunders, City 
company each tender. 
W.S. J. SAUNDERS, 

City Treasurer. 
Treasury Department, 
City Hall, London, Canada, 
December 20, 1951, 


able to W 
r, must ac- 


taken similar measures to protect 
his equity in his property. The 


the United States, the cattle | London, Ont. 
ranching interests in Canada look; The railway equipment manu- 


|and employment since the war. 
| Another problem sstill faces | 


insurance company is the loser} forward to a strong market in| facturing group as part of heavy | Canada, namely, the difficulty of | 


in respect of the partial losses, | 
but the insured suffers worse if 
a total loss occurs. 

It is to be regretted that while | 


ance has not materially increased 
over the last few years, the public 
at large has not been made to 


‘|appreciate this fact largely be- 


cause higher values have called 
for higher coverages and, con- 
sequently, higher premiums. 

Of greatest interest to the fire 
insurance business in 1952 will be 


- 


Canada 
the consideration given to the re- optimism the prospects for 1952. © 


1952. |industry is among the first to 
The oil and gas industries in| participate in defense and arma- 
Alberta will show marked de-|ment programs, and already 


velopment during the coming) under the present scheduling ! 
ithe average rate for fire insur-| year. On the other hand, the coal 


industry will face greater com- 
petition from cheaper fuels, and 
the ever increasing.use of diesels 
for motive power by railroads. 
Without being unmindful of the 
present state of world conditions 
and the grave uncertainties in 
connection therewith, Western 
views with reasonable 


—taboratories Planned, 


36 Wellington St, E. 


8 


| selling her goods in European | 
\markets and in particular the | 
| British market. The state of | 
(Continued on page 7) 


ABORATORY INSTALLATIONS 


Metal and Wood Fixtures 


Designed, Built and Installed. 


FRANK G. MKAY co. LTD. 
Teronto, Ontario 


EM. 4-6035 


| _, write or telephone. There is 


~22 no obligation involved. 


@ 


, Weir & COMPANY 


276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 
Offices: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 


McLeop, You 


50 King Street West 
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The Editorial Page 


Merchants of calumny who take delight in 
bedevilling Canada-U. S. relations are at work 
again on the old question of our crossborder 
trade in aluminum. , 

The latest lie, circulated recently by tKe 
American columnist Drew Pearson, is that this 
country is “deliberately withholding precious 
aluminum from the United States” and thet as 
a result, the American air force “is not getting 
all the aluminum it needs to build jet fighters.” 

Because Canadian aluminum is involved in 
the recent arrangement whereby United King- 
dom “swaps” light metal for U. S. steel, and 
because the -matter may well be aired next 
month when Mr. Churchill visits this continent, 
it is probably well to have a fresh look at the 
facts. 

What are;they? 

The first important fact is that there are 


. only two important customers for Canadian 


aluminum in the United States. One of these 
is the U. S. Government. The other is the “Big 
Three”’—Alcoa, Kaiser or Reynolds. 

The Big Three are not only producers but 
they are very large manufacturers. Between 
them, they probably fabricate three-quarters 
of the total U. S. consumption. They buy crude 
aluminum only when they can’t get enough from 


their own plants to meet all demands. 


Two years ago, whén Canada was faced with 
cutting back production, a determined effort 


’ was made to sell the big U. S. three some of 


this country’s surplus. We pleaded for forward 
contracts which would giye assurance of con- 
tinued access to the lowest price aluminum the 
world can produce. The big three weren’t in- 
terested. 

Then after Korea, Canadian interests made 
an offer to place substantial tonnage at the dis- 


\ 


The Truth | About Aluminum 


posal of the U. S. Government. The offer hung 
fire. Prices rose, but Canada extended the time 
limit—and at the original figure. 


Meanwhile the Canadian company, with an 
eye to going ahead with its proposed huge de- 
velopment in British Columbia, approached the 
U. K. When the U. S. Government turned a flat 
“thumbs down” on purchase of more Canadian 
metal, the British said “okay.” 


Had the U. S. accepted the Canadian offer 
at that time Canada would ,have supplied the 
U. S. with 77 million pounds of aluminum over 
and above projected annual shipments. This is 
three to four times the amount the U. K. is 
now “swapping” the United States via Canada. 


So today; it is a three year British contract 
which is helping underwrite the present Cana- 
dian expansion program. In turn, the British 
are well supplied with Canadian metal at very 
satisfactory prices. The Canadian company is 
naturally looking after the eountry which stood 
by in time of uncertainty. 


Thus it now happens that our British cus- 
tomer, finding itself with an adequate supply of 
aluminum (but desperately short of steel) is 
driving a bargain with the Americans. In the 
result, our customer has ordered the Canadian ' 
supplier to divert some of his contracted ton- 
nage into the U. S. instead of it being shipped 
direct to the U. K. 

One further word. 

Everyone now regrets that at the time when 
Canadian aluminum was being freely offered 
to the United States, selfish political and private 
interests in that country blocked the deal. 

To twist that initial U. S. blunder into an 
allegation that Canada is now guilty of a “‘cold- 
blooded squeeze-play” is a malicious falsehood. 





Mr. Gardiner Asks For More 


On several occasions Agriculture Minister 
Gardiner has expressed the hope of getting this 
country back to normal export in agricultural 
products instead of having various government 
bodies in firm control. 


Mr. Gardiner’s statements have grown 
sharper and plainer as he has found the 
British difficult in the matter of prices or dur- 
ing his unsuccessful attempt to get wartime 
“food contracts’ extended indefinitely. And 
when he finally realized that John Bull was not 
going to play Santa Claus at the end of the 
famous U. K. wheat agreement, there was also 
quite an explosion. 


Like little Oliver Twist, however, Mr. 
Gardiner seems always to want just one more _ 
try at this state trading business. Despite 
the losses, the criticism and the periodical ex- 
pressions of regret he just can’t let the thing 
alone. 

With the Socialist government swept from 
power in Great Britain, one might have expected 
that this time Mr. Gardiner would hold back. 
If we ever hoped to get back to normal trading, 
with British and Canadian businessmen dealing 
directly and accepting full responsibility, in- 
stead of gigantic dickering between London and 
Ottawa, this surely was the opportunity. 


Instead Mr. Gardiner has just persuaded the 
government to re-establish the old Agricultural 
Products Board with absolute control over the 
marketing of' everything that grows, walks or 
flies on a farm. Mr. Gardiner says we may not 
have to use this Board, but he wants the power 
“just in case.” 


It was the same thing during the last week 
of the last session when Mr. Gardiner rushed 
through the legislation that could prevent all 
interprovincial trade. 

It’s about time Parliament dealt firmly and 
drastically with these last minute “socialistic” 
requests of Mr. Gardiner. 


No Real Solution 


For years, Toronto resisted the blandish- 
ments of the parking meter. Then suddenly 
resistance collapsed and within the next few 
weeks these devices will appear on downtown 
street. 

As for dealing with the steadily growing 
problem of parking—too many cars and too few 
places to put them—meters in large cities have 
strict limitations. About the most that can be 
said is that they tend to increase the turnover 
of parked cars. 


What Toronto and other congested cities need 
is the elimination of street parking altogether 
in downtown areas. Streets in most cities are 
far too narrow to function both as thoroughfare 
and storage space. It’s ridiculous that curb 
parking should be continued when off-street 
parking facilities can be constructed at reason- 
able cost. 

New Orleans, for instance, has just built a 
new parking garage that consists simply of a 
series of unenclosed concrete floor slabs. It cost 
$400 per car, compared with the commonly 
accepted economic rate in U. S. of $1,350 per car. 


Canadian motorists don’t ask miracles. but 
they’d appreciate local governments keeping 
abreast of what’s being done to meet common 
problems elsewhere. With the possibility of our 
car population doubling within the next 10 
years, installation of meters as a means of coping 
with the parking problem is futile. 


This is Not a Joy Ride 


A New York Times correspondent has found 
a lot of discontent among American troops 
stationed in France. “Most enlisted services” he 
says “are bitter because they do not have the 
shiny post exchanges, bowling alleys, and 
theatres available in Germany and a friendlier 
reception by the French.” He added that these 
men are critical also about the lack of laundries, 
dry-cleaning, shoe repairing facilities and in- 
door plumbing. 

In commenting on that report Colliers maga- 
zine says something that will meet with wide 
‘approval in Canada as well as the United States. 
“It seems to us that there may be something 
wrong with army training and indoctrination if 
peacetime duty in a country as civilized as 
France—even if the plumbing isn’t always so 
good—is regarded as something corresponding 
to ne WS et in Siberia. Those men have an 
important job to do. They are facing a numeri- 


cally superior force of tough trained troops, 
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whose leaders hold the world under constant 
threat of a general shooting war. The fire in the 
far east could break out in Europe any day. 
And if that should happen there would be little 
time for chocolate soldiering or for bowling 
alleys. 


Perhaps then, it would be well if Ameri- 
can officers impressed upon their men a little 
more of the seriousness of their assignment and 
suggest to them that there are probably some 
men on the line in Korea who would gladly 
change places with those who are suffering 
the hardships and privations of peaceful life in 
rural France.” 


So far there are no Canadian troops station- 
ed im France but before this uneasy period in 
world history is over we may have them there 
and also in less comfortable places. That being 
so it would be well that they know in advance 
not only what to expect but what the country 
expects of them. Soldiering in peace or war is 
serious business and there is nothing to be gain- 
ed by trying to pretend that it is anything else. 


Out of The Woods — And Why 


Remember the New Years of just four years 
ago. 

Canada had announced its own “austerity 
program.” The country was in the midst of a 
dollar crisis. Imports from the United States 
on all but the most essential goods were severely 
restricted. Southern holidays in Florida ‘and 
California were virtually banned. 


The reason for all this was simple and under- 
standable. Our credit with the United States 
had become badly strained. We were buying far 
more from that country than we were selling to 
it. 

What a contrast we seé this New Years. 


The last restrictions have been lifted 
foreign exchange. Today we can get 
American dollars we need. We can import 
American goods freely just as we can get all 
the money we want for winter travel in the 
South. 

And yet when we turn to our international 
trade with the United States the picture is just 
about the same as it was in the grim days of 
1947. Our adverse balance of trade in October 
was almost -$27:5 millions. For the first 10 
montlts of 1951 it was over $457 millions. With- 
out a new and most important factor Canada 
would again be facing a. dollar crisis, and with 
it more restrictions on imports from the United 

tates, more controls over foreign exchange. 


on.our 
all the 


The important factor is the enormous and 
growing flow of American investment money 
into Canada. American capital is rolling across 
the border in record volume. This is not hot 
money. It is coming here for a long stay, going 
into the development of oil, iron ore gnd other 
minerals, into the erection of great new chem- 
ical plants, and all sorts of other industries. 


Not only is this investment, plus new Cana- 
dian capital, keeping our economy prosperous 
and money sound, it is opening new jobs for 
our growing population. In the words of Trade 
Minister Howe it has brought Canadians 
standard of living surpassed only by that in 
the United States. , 


Canada is one of the most fortunate of coun- 
tries. We have much of what the rest of the 
world needs now and in the future. 


Removing Temptation 


Finance Minister Abbott with his huge sur- 
plus is in a somewhat similar position to the 
jaunty character of a former untaxed era who 
flashed a big roll in public. Even if he were not 
tempted to spend it himself there were always 
plenty of spectators with definite ideas. 

In a tax adjustment matter between the City 
of Toronto and the Federal Government the 
Abbott surplus was cited by one alderman the 
other day as a reason why Ottawa should be 
especially generous. And there have been liter- 
ally scores of other suggestions for getting rid 
of this national windfall. 


The proper place to put it and especially 
so in these inflationary days, is into debt reduc- 
tion and not into new expenditures which would 
only result in pushing prices higher. Very 
wisely, Mr. Abbott has followéd this practice 
with previous surpluses and has intimated 
recently that he will do so again. He would 
have saved himself and the government a lot 
of embarrassment, however, had he made a 
definite announcement much earlier and pre- 
ferably when his budget speech was delivered. 
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Napier Moore’ 
Serateh Pad 


THE FRIEND who told us this story 
did so with great difficulty, Every 
sentence was interrupted by a par- 
oxysm of mirth, 

It seems that his wife (we'll call 
her “Mrs, A’) has a close friend who 
shall be “Mrs. B.” Mrs, B had been 
learning to drive her husband’s car. 
One morning recently she phoned Mrs. 
A and enquired whether or not she 
happened to be going downtown that 
day. “Because, if you.are,” she said, 
“I'll be glad to take you down, I’ve 
got my driver’s license.” 

Mrs, A did happen to be going down- 
town. Mrs. B called for her and, 
managing the car fairly well, got it 
as far as a downtown parking lot 
without major incident. Then the fun 
began. 

The parking lot attendant pointed 
to a vacant space between twe other 
cars. This meant that Mrs. B had to 
swing round and back into the narrow 
space. She got just a little flustered, 
She backed into the car on the right, 
pulled away again and then backed 
into the car on the left. 

The attendant, seeking to be help- 
ful, walked over to guidé her and 
stood in front of the car, waving his 
hands. Mrs. B backed. The attendant 
waved frangically. Mrs. B stopped. 
Then the car suddenly jerked forward 
and knocked the attendant flat on his 
back, Mrs. B stopped with a worse 
jerk. The attendant, more surprised 
than hurt, though a little anxious 
about the whole thing, scrambled to, 
his feet. Mrs. B did something with 
the gears. The car jumped ahead and 
knocked the attendant down again. 

By this time Mrs. B was thoroughly 
worked up. She stuck her head out 
of the window, took a deep breath, 
and, in a voice vibrant with indigna- 
tion, to the attendant said: “YOU 
STUPID MAN!” 

~ 
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DEAR, DEAR! — this business of 
abbreviations, 

Obviously, Resale Price Mainten- 
ance is too big a chunk to fit into 
a newspaper headline, which must 
also tell what has happened. So the 
phrase has been reduced to*-RPM. And 
this, according to a letter received by 
The Post’s advertising manager, is 
grief and woe to the O’Brien adver- 
tising agency in Vancouver. One of 
O’Brien’s clients ts Standard Oil Com- 
pany of British Columbia. And one 
of Standard’s products is “RPM Motor 
Oil.” Incidentally, British Columbia 
is the only area in Canada where RPM 
is sold. So it is that O’Brien’s take a 
dim view of newspape: headings such 
as “Ottawa to Proceed With Ban on 
RPM.” 

In eastern Canada RPM has always 
been recognized as the standard en- 
gineering short term for Revolutions 
Per Minute. So far there has been no 
protest from the Canadian Society of 
Engineers. But if you think that is 
because everybody knows it’s impos- 
sible to ban revolutions per minute, 
you're quite wrong. During Toronto’s 
snow blitz thousands of automobile 
engines had absolutely no revolutions 


per minute, 
we o * 


IT’S TAKEN A LONG TIME to 
seep through to us, but the story in 
Ottawa is that when the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization Conference 
was held in Ottawa the Chateau 
Laurier was tipped off that European 
diplomats have a keenly developed 
taste for the best in wines. The 
Chateau promptly filled its cellars 
with the choicest vintages. At the 
same time the various diplomats from 
Europe were tipped off that one 
couldn’t always buy really good wines 
in Canadian hotels and restaurants, 
and so the delegations brought along 
with them prodigious quantities of 
their own favorite grape products. 
The result was that the Chateau was 
left with a large stock and gourmets 
with European background or ex- 
perience, who know one wine from 
another, are now finding with relish 
that the hotel can hold its own with 
the best restauranty in Europe. 


Me * we 


WHEN WE ARE COLD and miser- 
able, and we are cold and miserable 
as long as winter lasts, we turn for 
comfort to gall the hot weather stories 
we can gather, 

Speaking on a BBC program about 
his memories of Lawrence of Arabia, 
Sir Ronald Storrs said, “While not a 
woman-hater, Lawrence was some- 
times embarrassingly impatient of 
ladies whom he suspected of ‘doing 
nothing.’ I was standing with him one 
morning in the Continental ,Hotel, 
Cairo, when an elderly British woman 
bore down upon him. It was hot, and 
she was fanning herself with a news- 
paper as she introduced herself: ‘Just 
think, Col. Lawrence, Ninety-two! 
Ninety-two!’ With a tortured smile, he 
replied: ‘Many happy returns of the 
day!” 

And in his Christmas letter W. A. 
MacLeod, the Canadian wheat pools 
publicity director tells us one about 
Rev. Donald Gordon, a preacher of 
might and father of “Ralph Connor” 
of Winnipeg. It was a hot day in 
August and several farmer members 
of the Glengarry congregation, weary 
with harvesting, were fast asleep. The 
voice in the pulpit ceased. Then the 
preacher shouted: “Wheat is a dollar 
a bushel!” The fesult was electrical. 
The sleepers woke. Then the great 
voice boomed: “I do not know if wheat 
is a dollar a bushel or fifty cents, but 
I see you listen to me when I talk 
to you about worldly matters but 
when I talk about your immortal souls 
you fall asleep!” 


Stop Me ap 


“Exciting things are always happening 
to my friend Walter,” a whimsical St. 
Louis journalist reported recently. “The 
other day he was sending a suit to the 
cleaners when he felt in the pocket of 
the coat and discovered $100 in bills.” 

“Gosh!” rejoined an excited listener. 
“That was quite an experience!” 

“Yes it was.” the mnewspaperman 
agreed, “and do you know, not one of 
them was receipted!” 
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Post Scripts 





In the Pioneer Tradition 


Donald G. Gunn, newly elected 
president of the Canadian Institute of 
Plumbing and Heating, repeats the 
success pattern of the city business 
man “born and raised” in rural 


Ontario. 


Gunn’s ances- 
tors were High- 
land Scot on his 
father’s side, 
Northern Irish 
on his mother’s. 
: The original 
Gunn of the 
family was a 
Selkirk _ settler, 
one of that group 
which, after a 
terrible winter 
in Manitoba, set- 
@tled in the coun- 
ties of Grey, 
Bruce and Sim- 
coe in Ontario. 


MR, GUNN His ancestor 
chose a farm in 
Simcoe county, six miles from the 


village of Bradford. There Donald 
Gunn grew up, attended public and 
high school, later going to Humber- 
side Collegiate in Toronto. ‘ 

He started his business career with 
the Dominion Rubber Cémpany’s 
Toronto branch, working up from 
accountant to credit manager then to 
merchandise manager. In. 1930 he 
joined: Monarch Brass Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd.; manufacturers ard distribu- 
tors of plumbing and heating supplies. 
In~a few months’ time he was ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer and in 
March, 1943, general manager as well. 
He has held these positions ever since, 
and is known as one of the most 
popular, hard working executives in 
the plumbing and heating trade. 

Always a leader in C.I.P.H. affairs, 
Gunn took an active part in the 
organization of the Wholesale Divi- 
sion. He was treasurer for some years, 
vice-chairman for two years, and 
prior to his election to presidency of 
the Institute, held the office of chair- 
man. . 

The new president is the father of 
two grown-up daughters, and looks 
forward to celebrating his 30th wed- 
ding anniversary. He is an enthusiastic 
“though not particularly skilful” 
golfer, and is a member of the Missis- 
saugua and Islington Golf Clubs, also 
the Carlton Club. 

An active Mason, “Don” Gunn is a 
past District Deputy Grand Master, 
32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason and 
belongs to both Temple Lodge and 
Kingsway Lodge in Toronto. He is 
also an elder of Kingsway-Lambton 
United Church. These interests seem, 
he says, “to require about all the spare 
time and energy I have!” 

- + as 


C.L.LA. Head 


An ardent detective story -fan will 
direct the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs for the next five 
years. He is Professor Edgar W. 
McInnis who takes over the job of 
president in February. In his early 
fifties, McInnis has spent half bis life 
on the staff of the University of 
Toronto. Recently he has been “on 
leave writing a book on the evolu 
tion of post-war settlement since 
1945. He expects to complete this 
project, which is aided by a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant, early in 
1953. 

McInnis was born in Charlottetown 
and saw service in the first World 
War as a signaller with the heavy 
artillery. He graduated: from the 
University of Toronto in 1923. As 
a Rhodes scholar he studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, until 1926 and 
then for two years taught history at 
co-educational Oberlin College where 
he met Lorene Hull of Columbus, 
Ohio. He married her in 1930. 

He returned to the University of 
Toronto in 1928 as lecturer on the 
history staff, and in 1949 was ap- 
pointed a professor. For the academic 
year 1941-42 he was invited to be 
Tallman professor at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine. 

His repute as an historian is based 
on studies published over the last 10 
years, but he is popularly known for 
“The Unguarded Frontier,” a history 


A 


of American-Canadian relations, and 
“The War,” a six-volume running 
history of the Second World War. 
These won him the Governor Gen- 
eral’s award for academic nonfiction 
for 1942 and 1944. 

Other published works include 
“Canada, a political and_ social 
history” (1947), “North America and 
the Modern World” (1945) and with 
J. H. S. Reid, “The English-Speaking 
Peoples” (1948). 

A lean six-footer, Prof. McInnis no 
longer describes himself as a poet, 
though he won the Newdigate prize 
for English verse while at Oxford. 
In the ’20’s and ’30’s his verse and 
articles were appearing in Canadian 
publications regularly and he was 
often heard on the radio as book re- 
viewer and as commentator on cur- 
rent affairs. His spare-time interests 
now are centred mainly on music and 
the theatre. He is also an ardent 
detective story fan. 

As full-time president, Prof. McInnis 
will direct policy, research and other 
activities of the Institute’s head office. 
He will also represent the organiza- 
tion in negotiations with official 
bodies and such institutions as the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. His appointment 
makes possible more direct contact 
with the 25 branches and 2,300 
members across Canada. 

* ™ - 


To Our Good Health 


His election as president of the 
Canadian Public Health Association 
and his appointment as deputy minis- 
ter of health for Manitoba, have come 
for Dr. Morley 
B. Elliott in the 
same year, the 
two only a few 
weeks apart. The 
positions have 
fitted in appro- 
priately with the 
25th anniversary 
year of his start 
in the medical 
profession. 

Dr. Elliott is a 
serious - minded 
man whose 50 
years have been 
= studded with a 
~ great deal of 

after-hours study 

and whose pro- 
fessional career has been mainly in 
public-health work. He was a boy 
of eight when the family came to 
Maritoba from Goodwood, Ontario, 
and took his medical degree at the 
University. of Manitoba in 1926. 

Aftet graduation he served a year 
on the staff of the Manitoba Sana- 
torium at Ninette and then took over 
the private practice of Dr. F. W. Jack- 
son at Wawanesa. Dr. Jackson was 
his predecessor as deputy minister of 
health in Manitoba but went to Ot- 
tawa in 1948 to head th@ Federal Gov- 
ernment’s ambitious health program. 
Until Elliott’s appointment there has 
been only an acting deputy. He gave 
up private practice in 1934 to take his 
diploma in public health in 1935 at 
the University of Toronto. 

In the Manitoba polio epidemic of 
1936 he took charge of field work 













MR, ELLIOTT 


for the provincial health branch. | 
Shortly after he was appointed assis-. 
tant health officer for the city of- 


Winnipeg and quit in 1937 to join 
the permanent staff of the provincial 
health branch. : 

In the last war he enlisted in 1939 
as medical health officer for the Fort 
Garry Horse at Winnipeg. Within a 
year he was district hygiene officer 
for M.D.No.10, was posted overseas 
in 1941, and served in England for 
two years. 

Returning to Canada in 1943 he was 
detailed to organize and command the 
Army School of Hygiene at Camp 
Borden, with rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He returned overseas in 
1944. Elliott was mentioned in des- 
patches and awarded the O.B.E. for 
services in the Italian and European 
campaigns. 

He has held many other medical 
positions, all in the field of public 
health. He is certified a: a specialist 
in public health by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada. 









What Others 
Are Saying 





Editorial of the Week 


a Licensing Power Abused 
Vinnipeg Tribunal 

The power to license was never intended to 
be used as a means of restricting trade, of retaliat- 
ing on other municipalities or of raising revenues. 
Even less was it intended to be used as a means of 
eliminating legitimate competition. If it is used 
in this ‘way local citizens are deprived of more 
efficient methods and products developed in other 
localities. , 

There should be a line drawn between the 
power to license and the power to tax. Certain 
trades and businesses need regulation for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of citizens. A 
nominal license fee sufficient to pay for this inspec- 
tion service is all that should be charged, 

Taxation, to raise revenue, is quite another 
matter. A good case could be made for all the 
municipalities of Manitoba getting together and 
drawing up uniform business tax rates that would 
apply to non-resident businesses. The local mer- 
chant, baker, wood dealer and, milkman who pays 
local business taxes should be able to compete on 
an equal footing with those who have no premises 
within the municipality and who now pay no local 
business tax. On the other hand, the local baker 
should not be handed a special preserve. 

The Legislature should give leadership in bring- 
ing about this reform and in eliminating the abuse 
of the licensing power that now is going on across 
Manitoba, 


Other People’s Views 


PARTICULARLY SQUEEZED are the middle 
class in Canada, declares the Montreal Gazette 
which warns: “The struggle of the middle class 
to survive must become a struggle of the middle 
class to control government spending. The middle 
class has always been characterized for its thrift, 
and its desire to achieve some measure of in- 
dependence by its own efforts. But this class can 
hope to practice thrift only in so far as it is able 
to enforce thrift upon the Government.” 


. THE CAREFUL DRIVER is penalized when it 
comes to buying automobile insurance, suggests 
the Montreal Star. “One of the weaknesses of motor 
insurance as it is usually written is that the careful 
driver who seldom has a claim pays, through high 
and always higher insurance rates, for the man 
who is repeatedly in trouble and costs his insurance 
company more — often a lot more — than his 
premiums amount to. Whatever’ may be done to 
correct this unfairness will help to reconcile a 
sense of injury which many careful drivers have.” 


GOVERNM™"NT COMPANIES should pay taxes, 
asserts the London Free Press. “There is no 
sound reason why Crown corporations whether 
provincially, or federally owned should not pay 
taxes on the same basis as any other company in 
business. This is true of Hydro as well as Polymer 
and other Ottawa-owned companies. The payment 
of taxes on Government properties is much 
sounder, fairer for all concerned than subsidies or 
agreements for the payment of a certain amount 
of taxes.” 


LOOK WHAT’S happened in the first five years, 
boasts the Calgary Albertan. “It was less than 
five years ago that oil was discovered at Leduc, 
and now there are 760 producing wells in the field. 
Redwater is only a little more than three years 
old, and it has 900 wells. On the strength of these 
discoveries three big refineries have been built 
at Edmonton, and a pipeline has been laid to the 
Great Lakes. New giant tankers have been built 
and put into operation.” 


LET’S AIM HIGH in population, says the St. 
John’s (Nfld.; News. “It has been contended that 
the Dominion should aim at an optimum popula- 
tion of about 20,000,000. That, of course, is absurd. 
George Drew has suggested that the aim should 
be 100,000,000 people, nor is there anything fan- 
tastic about ‘this figure. It may well be 25,000,000 
after another 25 years if a sensible immigration 
program be followed to procure the progressive 
expansion of industry and the wider distribution 
of the tax burden which now bears far too heavily 
upon the present population.” 
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How Businessmen See the Outlook for 1952 


Continued from page 5) 


1ing and there is too widespread | for the present century of around | tions and the dumping of Ameri- peg to the Maritimes, faces 1952 
affairs in Britain and. its well | oe inclination to spend ane 4242c (U, Ss. funds) per pound | can goods on our market during | in the expectation that this year 
known shortage of dollars is|than to save. Moreover, every-/ for the basic description Middling 
causing a serious cut in British|thing points to a substantially | 15/16 in. This compares to ,an 
imports, which cannot but affect | higher level of defense expendi- | 


Canadian economy.\ It therefore tures in this country and in the 


behooves Canada to encourage | United States in 1952 and to a) 
imports of British goods made in| continued high rate of resource | 


British workshops non-competi- 
tive with Canadian goods, so that 


a very necessary 


increase 


| 


development in Canada. 


is, of course, axiomatic but it| ployment may average somewhat 
cannot be driven home too often. | 
The state of instability which has 
existed since the war cannot but | 
have prejudicial effect on Cana- 
dian economy, despite its close 
linkage with United States econ- 
omy. However, this is not Can-| 
ada’s traditional market. 


Another 


important factor 


is 


that of immigration. Canada has 
to attract a continuous flow of 
skilled men who, far from pre- | 
judicing the local employment 
situation, by their absorption into 
industry wilLaid in its develop- 
ment and create vacancies for 
more Canadians. Canada’s pros- 
perity was built by the enterpris- | 
ing immigrant: and her future 


higher than in 1951. At the same 


time, the picture 


may be a spotty 


one with demands excessive in 
| some industries 


in others. 
a 


H. H. Cibaut 


and inadequate 


~* 


President, Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada. 


Unsettled 
domestically and 
make 
forecast buginess 


| prospects in the 


industry for 1952. 


conditions 


it extremely difficult 


both 
internationally 
to 
or employment 
Canadian shoe 
With retail in- 


|ventories at a lower level than 


a great nation will | 


‘depend on assimilating the best | 
skill and brains from the western 


- 


naticns. 
ue iB 


M. S. Fotheringham 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. 


this date, 


can be producing annually—and | fined 


six months ago, 


activity in the 


manufacturing branch of the in- 
dustry should be good. As defense 


orders spread 


throughout 


the 


economy there will also be “real” 


demand for Can 


adian footwear. 


Recently the shoe industry has 
been working at 65% of capacity, 


production in the 


'in spite of military orders, with 
President and General Manager, |... y Ss, wi 


juvenile field a 


| little better and production of 
At this point in Canada’s de- | medium-priced footwear fair. 
veloping iron ore industry, the | 
subject of greatest significance is| or at least as good as in 1951 and 
the long-range outlook. The iron one of the problems facing the 
ore supplies for the continent’s| industry may be that of securing 
steel industry must be planned | sufficient help as workers are 
for a decade or more in advance. | drained off into defense indus- 
The Canadian position is now | tries, Prices may be slightly down 
sufficiently clear to permit an / for spring selling because of drops 
estimate of the potential produc- | in pric-s of some materials. The 
tion level 10 or 15 years from | best estimates are a decrease of 
| from five to ten per cent at whole- 
Within that period, this country | sale levels, but this may be con- 


Employment should be better, 


to higher 


priced shoes. 


is likely to be so doing—from 30 | Changes in prices of medium and 
to 40 million tons of high grade|lower priced lines’ are not as 


iron ore. 


Most of this tonnage 


will come from the sources in 
Ontario, Newfoundland, Labrador 
and Québec which are either pro- 
ducing now or are actively under 


development. 


Few Canadians yet realize the 
profound effect which this pro- 
gress will have on the whole 


economy. Iron ore is the founda- it ever will, there are clear in- 
tion and keystone of modern | dications of a continuing good 


likely. 


a * 


” 


| Drummond Giles 
President and General Manager, 
Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. 


While economic forecasting has 


| 


industrial civilization, The most | } 
are those | ada in 1952. 


prosperous 


nations 


which are the highest per capita | 


consumers of iron and steel. Last |® difficult time for all the Cana- 
| dian textile industry and the re- 


year, iron ore ranked sixth, by 


value, 
minerals. 


outrank that of any other mineral, | 


in the list of metallic 
When Canadian 
production climbs to a’yearly rate | reflection of world textile condi- 
of 30 million tons, as it will in| tions. Present indications are that 
all probability, its value will far | the situation will improve shortly 
and we are confident that by the 
| second quarter of 1952 sales will 


iron 


metallic or nonmetallic. 


In each of the last two years,| have resumed a more normal 


‘ 


} 


not taken all the 
of business and 


general econémic 


The latter half 


ergoing has, 


Steep Rock's production has been | pattern. 
sold at lower lake ports for a} 


sum materially in excess of $10|the Canadian textile industry in 
millions. To arrive at a reasonable | general and for the synthetic fibre 


expectation of the value to Can- 
ada of this relatively new ¢in- 


dustry, 
twenty-five. 


multiply the 


sum by 


This will be new 


money and in this stage of the 
industry’s growth, it will be 
largely in U. S. funds. 


As far as the immediate outlook | 


for Steep Rock is concerned, 1951 
production of 1,326,000 tons set 
the record to date. The expan- 
sion program, now well advanced, 
will begin to have its effect on 
output during the 1953 season. 
By 1955, production can be ex- 
pected to reach 3 to 4 million tons 


annually. This pr 


come from the 


uction will 
rington and 


Hogarth mines only and does not 
take into acount either the areas | 


which the company may lease to | 
others or those additional ones on | 
which Steep Rock itself is con- | 
ducting exploration. 

The longer-term Steep Rock | 


development program and the 
others proceeding in Canada sug- 


gest that the decade of the fifties | 
will be a historic one for Cana- | 
During that period, 


dian iron. 


Canada’s traditional position as 
a have-not nation, as far as iron 


ore 


is concerned, will reverse 


itself. Over the last 100 years, 
Canadian sources have yielded 


less than 1% 


of the 


iron ore 


tonnages which have come from 


U. S. producers. In modern times, | 


this country has not yet produced 
in a single year as much iron as 
its own steel industry could con- 


sume. Before the end of the fifties, 


|portion of the industry in par- 
| ticular are good and our company 
| has recently announced extensive 
expansion plans to double the out- 
put of viscose rayon staple fibre 
|and viscose rayon tire yarn by 


The long-term 


the end of 1953. 

For my own 
indications that 
dustry later in } 
flect the genera 


| business activity. 
* a. 





L. G. Gillett 


Vice - President and General 
Manager, Bank of Toronto. 


If, in internati 
twin evils of infl 
|tary instability 


| check, 


;Canada. Within 


|doubtedly will 
| strains as well a 
ditions. 


| business will con 


| same difficulties they experienced 


in 1951, but at 
| Canadian 


j}moves toward 


| Nevertheless, with our ever-devel- 
oping natural resources and our 
industrial plant expanding in size 


and efficiency, 


cession which we have been un- 
in fact, 


1952 should be another 
|year of near record production 
and high naticnal 


economic framework, there un- 


It is likely that some lines of 


many will benefit as the over-all 
armament 


guess-work out 
it is doubtful if 
picture in Can- 


of 1951 has been 


been a 


prospects for 


part, I see no 
the textile in- 
952 will not re- 
1 high level of 


onal affairs, the 
ation and mone- 
can be held in 


income for 
this general 
be stresses and 
s improved con- 
tinue to face the 
the same time 


program 
its full stride. 


Canadians Have 


more reason for facing the future 
with some optimism than most 


roduction should not only be far | - 
aad consumption but Canadian | Albert Gould 
iron ore should have become one 
of this country’s major sources of 
export income and for the United 


States, the largest and most de- | 


countries in the world. 
© : . 


President, Acme Glove Works 


The coming ye 


ar appears to be 


fraught with uncertainties. 


I do not believe that commodity 


pendable new source of supply | prices will recede much below 
|their present levels and should 
there be any further large-scale 


for that country’s steel industry. 
*« * * 


C. Sydney Frost \ 
_ General Manager, Bank of Nova | Prices should rise sharply. 


Scotia. 


¢ 
The uncertainties of the inter- | 


national situation and of public 


reactions to changing internation- | 


al developments complicate the 
economic outlook for the coming 
year. Since Korea, we have seen 
a great buying wave induced by 


fear of inflation arid shortages, | 
followed by a quite notable re- | 


action in consumer demand. In 
the kind of environment in which 
we are living, business and con- 


sumer expectations are inclined | 


to show wide variations moving 
from one extreme to another. 

At the present time there is 
slackness in some of the con- 
sumer goods industries and in- 
ventories in some lines are quite 
heavy, The food supply is in- 
creasing and the cost of living 
shows welcome signs of leveling 
out for the time being. 

However, this does not mean 
that the danger of ihflation is 
overcome. Incomes are still ris- 





government 


Credit 


parel trades and 


defense 


restrictions 
during 1951, have had a tendency 
to play an extreme hardship on 
a great many people in the ap- 


spending 


imposed 


has substantially 


jreduced: their buying activity. 
| This will tend to reduce the pog 
sibility of full scale production 


}until inventories 


level out which 


in all probability, will take the 


first six months of the new year, 


and hence, 
scale employmen 

Industrial 
should remain at 


will not allew full 


t in these trades. 


activity generally 


a high level and 


jon broad grounds the national 
j}income should be such that the 
| spending power of the public will 


not be impaired. 
| Caution and 
| position should 


'for 1952 operatio: 
* * 


@ strong liquid 
be the byword 


ns, 
* 


CG. B. Gordon 





President, Dominion Textile Co. 


The average price of raw cotton 
in 1951 will attain a record high 


| cotton cost of about 40c per pound 
The Canadian economy should | 


in | show further growth in the com- | 
bilateral trade.will result. This | ing year and production and em- | 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Members 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limi 


ted 


|the past year’combined to bring | will bring to the company and to 
labout a severe curtailment of|the expanding new aviation in- 
operations in the textile indus-| dustry a record volume of urgent ‘ 
try in Canada. defense work, Prices and costs ip 
There are some indications that OUr business go up each year 
the low point in our customers’ | With the developing complexity | 
inventories has been reached, and |0f modern-day aircraft and en- | 
‘it is quite possible that the mills | gines. The cont of the CF-100)| 
will be more fully occupied after |fighter’s radar, for example, costs | 
care of new business. | Avro Canada will increase its 
| staff in 1952 to become one of the | 


Government, Municipal Toronto Stock Exchange 
average price of about 10c per 


pound in 1939. 
Existing prices of cotton goods | 
in Canada are based on a raw 


and Corporation Securities _ Montreal Stock Exchange 


in terms of laid down cost in Can- 
ada of basic qualities. Only a drop 
in the raw cotton market below 
37c (U. S. funds) would enable 
the primary cotton mills to reduce ; & @ 


Business Established 1889 








TORONTO 
i i i . | province's chief labor forces. The 
steppe cna —, gen gad Crawford Gordon, Jr. skill ob our tatiialaeds. Wealh nbes MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA LONDON OTTAWA 
above the 40c level will eventu-| President and General Man-) processes and techniques, and the | HAMILTON KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES OWEN SOUND QUEBEC 
ally necessitate higher prices in| ager, Avro Canada. new machines they develop will | NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 
1952. Avro Canada, like its 400-odd undoubtedly be a _ permanent 
The imposition of credit restric- 'Canadian suppliers from Winni-| (Continued on page 8) 





Each generation of C-G-E engineers 


henefits from the accumulated 
experience of men who have worked 
d and discovered before 
ombined knowledge 


oo 


| 
and learne 


them. Today, this ¢ 


_ this priceless ‘“bnow-how — is 


extra bonus our customers receive. 


Wherever you go you see the work of the engineer. Behind all 
electrical power and machinery everywhere, stands the engineer. In 
fact, through the years the professional engineer has been one of the 
principal forces in achieving the great and growing productivity of 
our country. 


EQUIPMENT 


} ee 
enerates elo Ae, transmit 
9 A 


Pere rh 


am 


The experience of Canadian General Electric—one of Canada’s 
largest engineering organizations is always at your service. We should 
like to discuss your electrical problems with you—however big o7 
small they may be. Simply get in touch with the nearest of the 31 
sales and engineering offices listed below. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED ! 
St. John’s Halifax Quebec Sherbrooke Toronto Windsor Timmins, Brandon Lethbridge — Trail Vancouver 
(Nfid.) Saint John © Chicoutimi Montreal Hamilton New Liskeard Fort William Regina Edmonten Kelowna Victoria 
Sydney (N.B.) Three Rivers Ottawe London Sudbury Winnipeg Saskatoon Calgary Prince George Prince Rupert 


Canada’s Oldest and Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
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HNO RIDERS 
CAN BE ADDED 


to a Paul Revere 
Accident & Sickness 
Policy by the Company 
after issuance! 
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BECAUSE ol! Paul 
Pevere Accident and 
Sickness Policies ore 
Non - Cancellable 
ond Guaranteed 
Continvable to age 
65, the policies 
cannot be changed 
> by the company... 
ond can only be 
terminoted by the 
policyholder. 


Write for full 
information 


The Paul Revere 


SOS ene en 


| Hamilton, Ont 
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Canadian Head Office 





Reardé Fleming 


Members: 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
Calgary Steck Exchange 
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(Continued from page 7) 
contribution to the nation’s 
economy and industry as a whole. 


passing from a development to a 
production organization and ‘our 
chief concern is mass-producing 


the CF-100 fighter and its Orenda | 


engines for the RCAF. Not to be 
neglected, however, will be our 
role of developing ever-new alr- 
craft and engines. ' 


* = * 


Robert M. Green 
Vice-president in charge of 
Canadian operations, Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 


In these fast-moving times so 
many things can happen to change 
the trends that guessing the future 
is particularly difficult. 

It looks to me as though the 
coming year will be one of level- 
ing off. Credit restrictions should 
have an even more drastic effect 
on business than they have had 
this year. It does not look as 
though orders for defense require- 

iments can become effective soon 
ienough to counteract fully the 
adverse effect of. restrictions. 
Then, too, it may be difficult, 
because of public opinion, to 
maintain an all-out defense pro- 
gram if the fighting ceases in 
Korea. ! 


All of these factors indicate a | 


less active business year than in 
1951 and a leveling off of prices. 


The cost of living should not show | 


any substantial increase and it is 
quite likely to show a decrease. 
I think we can count on 1952 
being about the same as 1951 from 
the point of view of life insurance 
sales, So far as investments’ are 
concerned, I believe the sound 
fiscal policies of the ‘ Canadian 
Government, and particularly the 
recent lifting of Foreign Exchange 
Control, should encourage the in- 
vestment of outside capital in this 
country. Such investments are 
highly desirable and contribute 
| to healthy expansion. 

i * * 


Alex Gray 
President, Gray Forgings & 
Stampings Ltd. and President 
Canadian Exporters Assoc. 


Due to’ the confused inter- 


|tain impact of defense business, 
one can only express an opinion 
as to the prospects for 1952. 

In the over-all, it will be a good 
| year, but with many inequalities, 





| due to excise taxes and shortages | 


| of steel and other materials for 
| industries not in defense work. 


Canada is young and is show- | 


ing vigorous growth, which will 
continue. Yet I feel that the gen- 
| eral trend in 1952 will be down- 
|ward and that the volume will 
| be slightly below 1951. Costs in 
|many linés will increase at the 
| expense of profits, and prices on 
| the average will hold steady, as 
otherwise we will price ourselves 
out of the market. 

| The demands from export mar- 


kets have been good in 1951 and | 


I feel that, if steel and raw ma- 


terials are available, the year 1952 | 


will show considerably intreased 
exports. " 

In any event, all Canadians 
have to do is te work and pro- 
| duce and save, and the future will 
| be secure. 
cd ™ . 


| A. E. Grauer 


President, 
Electric Co. 


|}next few months. 
We are now in the throes of' we 


national picture and the uncer- | 


British Columbia 


No halt to industrial expansion 


might well improve within the|and unofficial are beginning to/| 
hurt, there is some unemploy- | 
’ ment, defense spending is lagging, 
Philip N. Gross |inflation still threatens and poli- | 

Presi Ansli Noreress tical events are more than ever 
resident, oe | unpredictable. On the other hand, | 
The volume of uncompleted | in 1952 the development of our 
‘construction work being carried | natural resources should set an 
| forward is high and the construc-| 9}) time high in activity and re- 
tion industry will be active during | syjts. Our national income should” 
1952. The volume of contracts tO) continue to improve and there is 
be awarded during 1952 could be | no apparent reason for incre. °- 
somewhat less than 1951 but will | ing taxes. A free dollar inspires 
still be a substantial figure. Direct ‘confidence and should have a 


and indirect controls on construc- | beneficial effect on both domestic 
tion materials, interest -rates, | ang export business. 


credit, etc. have ee Adjustments and some hard-| 


effect on construction volume. ; 4 : , 
vaiiy! : ship there will be but in the main, 
Prices will increase although we should go forward in 1952. 


probably at a lesser rate than in, 
the past few years. Employment | . 
‘for construction workers should A. G. Hitchon 


be plentiful, although geographic | President, Brantford Roofing 


distribution of work may cause} ; 
shortages of labor in some areas | The impact of higher taxation 
and unemployment in other areas. coupled with deferred deprecia- 
Some building tradesmen may not /| tion is now having its effect and 
be fully employed due to types, if continued will threaten the | 
and designs of construction which | ability of Canadian industry to, 
tend to eliminate the need for | maintain the high degree of plant 
certain types of skilled tradesmen. | efficiency essential to our grow-| 
ing economy. These policies com- 
bined with a tightening credit 
H. H. H annam position may have served to pro- 
President and Managing Di-| vide needed check against in- 
rector, Canadian Federation of | flationary problems but should 
Agriculture. now receive careful review. 
The over-all picture for agri-| National production in 1952 will 
culture for 1952 is fairly good.| continue at a-high level but will 
The larger volume and some-|be.variable as to industry and as 
what lower prices for some animal | to area. Prices should show only 
products will be partially offset | a moderate rise. 
by stability and slightly higher| yj, the construction industry, 


M Ret = ee for | increased housing accommodation 
eturns of grain growers for! i; probably the number one 


the late marketed 1951 crop will | 
enhance 1952 receipts. 
| Unfavorable features 
dairy industry during the past 
two years, decreasing production | 
| somewhat, will likely result in 
| moderately higher prices during 
the coming year. 
' On the other hand, 1951 was 
| the worst year yet for farm labor 
| and undoubtedly the shortage will 
| be more serious and wages higher 
| during 1952. 
| While purchasing power is high 
, and demand strong in Canada the 
|outlook for improved overseas 
| markets is not encouraging. 

Farms costs may rise more than 
farm prices, but on balance the 
favorable side should show a 
margin over the unfavorable. 

oe * a 


J. H. Harvey 


President, Dominion Board of 
Insurance Underwriters. 


The general insurance business 
which embraces the classes of 
fire, automobile and _ casualty 
lines being as it is a secondary 
industry, makes for some dif- 
ficulty in forecasting trends for 
the year’ of 1952. This. must at 
best be a guess. 

Growth in the business of in- 
surance depends very largely 
| upon the progress and expansion 
of Canada’s primary industries 
and the development in mercan- 
tile businesses. New housing pro- 
grams also leave their mark. Cer- 
tain it is, though, that in recent 
months the government’s plan of 
restricted credits is having its 
effect in reducing the increased 
insurance premium volume which 
has been ‘so evident for some 
years past. 

It would seem that there will 
be some slowing up in the num- 
» ber of new automobiles taking to 

the highways in the coming year 
as restricted consumer credits are 


* > 


wk od OF 





freeing of mortgage funds 





\the demand for Canadian flour|Year credit restrictions, official | commodation required by the ris- 


ing population. 

The international situation has 
deteriorated and any decisive 
change, for better or worse, will 


have an immediate effect on Can- | 


adian' business. The: outlook, 
therefore, is particularly cloudy 
and it behooves Canadian busi- 
ness in all its branches to plan 
with the greatest of care an 
above all to maintain a flexible 


position. 
~ of a 


S. C. Holland 


President and Managing Di- 
rector, Robert Mitchell Co, 
The parent company, (Robert 


Mitchell Co.) is expecting an ex- | 


tremely busy year with appro- 
priations for new equipment for 
both the Canadian railroads being 
approved and with the possibility 
of contracts for the construction 
of passenger cars being let in the 
immediate future. Being in a 
position to do a complete job of 
fittings and trimmings for all pas- 
senger equipment, a large volume 
of business is in prospect, provid- 
ing the necessary steel is made 
available to the railroads, 

Our foundries are working at 
full capacity and while we have 
no direct defense contracts, a 
large part of our production is 
being devoted to special mag- 
nesium castings for jct engines 
and aluminum castings for 
standard aircraft. The prospects 
for the continuance of this busi- 
ness looks good, and, coupled with 











BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


Clamshell Buckets, Weighing 
Batchers, Bins, Road Forms, 
Concrete Finishers, Truckmix- 
ers, Concrete Spreaders, Tamping 
Rollers, Scales. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE CO. 


Scrapers, Bullgraders, Scari- 
fiers, Rippers, Dozer Shovels, 
Power-Control Units. 


GALION IRON WORKS AND 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


All types of Road Rollers, 
Tamping Rollers, Motor Patrols, 
Graders. 


GORMAN RUPP CO. 
Self-Priming Centrifugal 

















Pumps, all sizes. 


THE BUDA CO. 


“Shop Mules,’’ Lift 
Trucks, ete. 
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FOR ALL YOUR POWER REQUIREMENTS PLUS SPECIALIZED SERVICE CALL 
IN YOUR BALLENTINE REPRESENTATIVE. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER 
INC. 


Stationary and Portable 
Asphalt Mixing Plants. 


FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


Payloaders, Bulldozers, Front- 
End Shovels, Sweepers. 


HUGHES-KEENAN CO. 


Tractor-Mounted Cranes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
Diesel and Gas Tractors, Wheel 


Tractors, Diesel and Gasoline 
Power Units, Mowers. 


‘KLAUER MFG. CO. 


*“Snogo"’ Snow Blowers. 


KOEHRING CO. 


Gasoline Shovels, Cranes, 
Draglines, Concrete Pavers, 
Concrete Mixers, Dumptors, 
Wheelers, Trail-Dumps. 


CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


W. L. BALLENTINE COMPANY LIMITED 


380 Fleet St. West (at Spadina Ave.)-——Phone Plaza 5244—TORONTO,. ONTARIO 
OTTAWA BRANCH: 1447 Carling Ave. — Phone 72-3438 


‘ PACIFIC CAR & FOUNDRY CO. 


> 


KWIK-MIX: COMPANY 


6-S, 11-S.and 16-S Concrete 
Mixers, Bituminous Mixers, 
Plaster Mixers. 


LINCOLN CO. 


Grease Guns ond Fittings. 


HERMAN NELSON* CORP. 


Electric and Gasoline Powered 
Space Heaters, Ventilators. 


“Carco” Tractor Winches. 


PARSONS -CO. 


Trenchers-and Backfillers. 


PIONEER ENGINEERING WORKS 


Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Roll Crushers, Jaw 
Crushers,' Vibrator Screens, 
Conveyors, Elevators. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 


Lighting Plants, all sizes, 
Diesel or-Gasoline Powered. 





the backlog of industrial work | tions contemplated for the various | are at the present time busy on 1952 look considerably better than 
available, should ‘keep our plants | hospitals in Montreal, a portion of | equipment for various mess rooms; they have for some time and 
thi$ work, at least, should come | for the Royal Canadian Air Force | these, in the main, cover peace 
The Garth Company plumbing, |to our company, with the result | and the new Neurological Build- | time products rather than defense 


busy during the coming’ year, 


necessity, particularly in the more | heating and ventilating contrac-|that prospects 
|populous areas, and a further | tors now have a backlog of busi-! good for 1952. 

of the is | ness which will keep it busy for 

| essential to provide the living ac-' some time, and with large addi-! the Geo, R. Prowse Range Co., 







| appears. in sight and business in 
/general is likely to remain at a 
high level throughout 1952. As 
such a large proportion of our 
foreign trade business is with the 
United States, the expanding de- 
fense program of both countries 
should insure the maintenance of 
its present high level. 

Full employment should be 

|maintained from early spring 
with a definite shortage of skilled 
labor in some industries. 

Prices are likely to continue in- 
creasing under the impact of in- 
creasing defense production but 
monetary control and higher taxa- 
tion should keep inflation within 


slowing down the purchase of 
new vehicles. However, a reduc- 
tion in the volume of new auto- 
mobile business will be welcomed 
by insurance companies, as this 
is an extremely difficult and un- 
profitable class. The carelessness 
of drivers in general and youth- 
ful drivers in particular, makes 
the writing of-this class of insur- 
ance a very complex one. 

The employment situation in the 
general insurance business re- 
mains pretty steady with no sud- 
den or wide fluctuations. Some 
companies have been understaff- 
ed in recent years and as proper- 
ly educated help becomes avail- 
bounds during 1952. able a number will no doubt find 

In British Colurabia there will’ positions with those companies, 
be another record of capital out- ‘. @ oe 
lay in industria] expansion during F 
1952. Large additions to present John D. Hayes 
pulp and paper industries, the President, Laura Secord Candy 
Aluminum Company development| Shops. 

The prospects for the candy in- 


at Kitimat and extensions by | 
Consolidated Mining and the dustry in Canada during 1952 
utilities will be big factors. must be related to the trend in 
The B.C. Power Corporation the business during the past year. 
anticipates an increase in kwhr In common with other pro- 
sales of 912% in 1952. Our biggest ducers the candy industry has had 
problem in common with other | to contend with the continued rise 
utility companies is the heavy and in costs of raw materials, par- 
discriminating impact of the Can- ticularly cocoa beans ‘and sugar. 
adian corporation income tax. | In addition, labor and transporta- 
eo ete | tion costs have increased appreci- 
George W. Grier sy : 
The new 15% excise tax has 
oa St. Lawrence Flour j44 a serious effect on production 
0. a = 
a and sales. This situation has been 
If agreement to limit arma- further aggravated by the in- 
ments is not made in the near crease in sales tax from 8% to 
future, and if the cold war con- 19¢;, 
tinues as at present, I think that, prospects, however, for 1952 
1952 will be a reasonably good appear fo be brighter. A view 
year. that may possibly stem from the 
The two unfavorable factors hope that the federal Minister of 
with which business must contend | Finance will remove the excise 
are excessive taxation and the | tax in his 1952 Budget in view 
continual demands for higher | of the definite evidence of the 
wages. Heavy taxation makes it | serious effect of this tax on sales 
difficult to give shareholders fair of chocolate and confectionery 
consideration and at the same’ products. 
time retain reasonable reserves.| The removal of the excise tax 
Earnings retained in any business would enable us to offer the 
are actually part of the savings | public more attractive value and 


of the community as a whole, | justify even greater optimism 
although this principle may not | 19592. . . soe 


be generally accepted. The fre- | a eee 


quent increase in wages is simply | i 

fuel added to the flames of ine | C* Bruce Hill —_ 

flation. \. President, E T F Tools Ltd. 
Short of all-out war it is hard 










As regards the milling industry, 
export demand has dropped off j|to see any serious setback to the 
somewhat, but due to poor crops|Canadian economy in 1952. It is 


; 


if 


'4'in the Argentine and Australia,"true that as we enter the New 


Our newly acquired company, | erected in this city. 





In general, the prospects for 


look extremely | ing in Montreal and should benefit | work. 
'from the large hospitals to be! 


It can be expected that with the 
cost-of-living index rising as it 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Over 90% of the individual 
- shareholders of this company 
are resident in Canada! 


Plants at: 


DRUMMONDVILLE 
"Reg. Con. Trademark 


Na: only do nine out of every ten registered individual shareholders of 
Canadian Celanese Limited live in Canada but also Canadians own more 
than two-thirds of the total outstanding shares of the Company: 


These Canadians live in every province and in the Yukon territory. They 
are numbered, literally, in the thousands and no one of them owns as much 
as two per cent of the stock. Between fifty-two and fifty-three per cent of 

. themare women. . 


\ 


They come from all walks of life and have a wide variety of occupa: 
tions but the majority of them, who collectively own a majority of this 


Company's stock, have one thing in common. They are Canadians. Yes, 
truly, Canadian Celanese Limited is a Canadian company! 


and SOREL, P.Q. 
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CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED: 
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In°1952, you will need to keep up-to- 
the-minute on news affecting your 
future and the future of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall 
Sireet Journal come to you DAILY, 
you get the fastest possible warning of | 
any new trend that may affect your 
business and personal income. You get 
the facts in time to take whatever 
steps are needed to protect your in- 


(Continued from page 8) federal imposts on brewing and} 
From The ; increasec 

month, must rise proportionately. | duction somewhat in line with the | 

raw materials used in our busi-| tinue its steady progress, both as | 

and supply is regulated. |an attractive income source for 

- * * 
* 
F. W. P. Jonas 
With the rapid development of | 


; iis, wage rates will, of necessity,| other industries. 
iio of hourly paid men and | country—and beer is the working- | 
WALL STREET JOURNAL We can see no need for im-| higher cost of doing business, then 
ness, as most of these are now(|an important factor in the eco- | 
investors. ’ 
A, T. Hurter 
Vice-President, Managing Di- 
|Canada’s natural resources, the | 


'H B : 
hi ‘have to be balanced unless some| Labor costs continue to, rise, | 
; new ways and means are found working a hardship particularly | 
: | to keep the average workman’s|on the smaller plants. But, given, 
| living costs on a sane basis. a continuation of the high level | 
| It follows, therefore, that the|of employment throughout the | 
those employed by the week or|Man’s drink—and increased pro- | 
| mediate increases in the price of | the brewing industry should con- | 
under strict Government control | nomic life of the country and as 

* * 
Stadler, Hurter & Co. 
rector, Hobbs Glass Ltd. 


See ss ear er new industrial strength of Canada is; Possibly sober optimism would 
Proht-making opportunity. You are growing at an ever-increasing | best express how we feel about 
promptly and reliably informed on 


: ; eval |rate. This industrial development | the outlook for the new year. On 
ths A tep: coteae'ah ee Pi a" and increases in the government | the one hand there are restricting 
ing to: Government Controls, Prices, defense program result in an in- Satie tein om “tan ethene og 


Taxés, Consumer Buying, Inventories, “ 
Production Trends, Commodities, Se. | creased demand for professional | we feel that the high. level of | 


curities, Marketing, and New Legis- 
lation, 

The Wall Street Journal is the 
complete business DAILY. Has late: | 
est staff of writers on business and 
finance. The only business paper | 


ices, We thus look forward to a' bank balances should 

very busy year. volume for aggressive concerns. 
Industrial development is also} Construction, on which our 
increasing in many countries in| company is largely dependent, 
the East and in South America — ihas shown a decline in the last 
served by all four big press associa- Countries that at present heve &@\ few months. Unless this grows a| 
tions. It costs $20 a year, but you Pronounced shortage of trained | great deal more serious, it should 
can get a Trial Subscription for 3) engineers) and technological not hamper us fcr, like everyone 
months for $6. 77 issues. Just tear | “know-how.” These countries are | else in the construction industry, | 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and | turning in increasing numbers to | during the last three years there 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address:| Canadian professional engineers | were so many jobs on which we 
The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad and engineering services. This,is | did not find time to quote, On top 
Street, New York 4, N.Y.  CFP-12-29 | particdla:ty true in the case of of that there are new products 
about which our men sometimes 


|were too busy to talk. Conse- 








—_————— | the pulp and paper industry, as 


- Canada is now becoming recog- 
Asphalt, Crushing, nized as the world leader in pulp 


; me quently, by devoting attention to 
° and paper technology. these areas we feel that good re- 
Construction and The volume of engineering suits can follow. 5 


services for foreign clients has oa 8 

| increased rapidly in the past few iP e 

|years and we look forward to pcan casein Alcohol 

ja continuing and increasing de- s : one 

mand for engineering services|. Business has slowed down a 
little in the last few months due 


from such sources. ; ee ; 
The only restriction on the in- to credit restrictions forcing com- 
‘increase of engineering services P@nies to make a reduction in in- 
ventories, but this situation is 


INVEST FOR PROFIT [se can foresee. at present is the TPidly being corrected, Volume 
spending by the government for 


Settee eet aeectie Cen’ Gon} gradually developing shortage of — : 
provides gg a "Gaaioke news | ‘Tained and experienced engin- ee and munitions which 
service available on investments. You | C€rs. : — .* ready been designated, 
Get facts; qraphe, telermed @arket con | --« ‘se along with the large investment 
by industry in new plant equip- 


cusebuenne dee ere a | ienk L, Jeckell ment during 1952, should result 
: General Manager, ; hake i Bo 
THE FINANCIAL POST | Brewers Association. aaed wrill-Sibeay "eee tehscoepae 


By mail only $6 a year The brewing industry enjoyed ing the level of the present year. 
== |a record year in 1951 in terms of| The probable trend of prices 
| production and sales, but saw its should not vary to any great ex- | 
tax bill. and-costs for labor, raw | tent, except in cases where a com- 
|materials and distribution jump pany is dependent on the. impor- 
upward. with ever - increasing tation of its raw — materials. 
rapidity. Greater volume of production in 
Preliminary figures show that) some cases will help reduce costs 
production from the 58 brewing) and offset increasing labor 
plar is this year is likely to reach| charges. Shortage of steel for 
the all-time high of 7,450,000| shipping packages will be one of 
barrels of beer, to top the 1948|the problems that this industry 
peak by about 3%. Per capita) wYll have to face, but this may 
consumption, however,. is lower not be too serious. 
than in 41948 and 1949, ee 
Federal excise duty on malt and | 
dutiable beer will amount to) 
around $78 million as compared 
to $62 million in. 1950, with almost 
alt the increase caused by the rise | 


Logging Equipment 
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A. L. Lawes 
President, Montreal 
Co. 


It seems more than likely that 


; Shipping 
Include solenoid pressure 


_and. flow valves so that 
pipe line flows may be 
. started and stopped or 
regulated as required by 
modern industry. i 








16c to 2lc per pound, or 31%, in| ward tendency, unless, there is a 
the “baby budget” of September, | Continuation of the large volume 
1950. Revenue from the brewing of defense movements, in addition 
industry to the Federal Govern- to? the abnormal shipments of 
ment in 1951 will reach-a record/¢0al from this continent 
total of almost $100 million from Europe. 
just excise on malt and dutiable The outlook for Canada as a 

¢ beer and the increased sales tax,| Whole for 1952 appears to be a 
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“ASK YOUR BANKER” 


For Commercial, Industrial or Residential 
Real Estate Service in Calgary, confide in 


LYLE BROS. LTD. 


. ‘Calgary’s Recognised Realtors : 
; | growth, which over a long period 
‘Impprial Bank Chambers, Calgary, Alberta. will withstand the booms and 


Wenn ee | slumps of the economic cycle. 
x 7 * 


T. Lindsley 


oreign Exchange Con- 










confident that our economic posi- 
tion justifies the belief the influx 
\of foreign capital to develop our 
| natural resources, iron ore, titan- 
j}ium, newsprint and other forest 
products, and a growing Canadian 
jinvestment in these and other 
‘fields point to a permanent 
















STEEL WORK 


@ Tanks — Boilers - @ Coal Chutes 
@ Conveyors @ Structural Steel 
@ Steel Plate Work @ Smoke Stacks 


Gold Mines. 


In a recent discussion with an 
}engineer who has made a close 
! study of the problem of inflation 
| I was supplied with the following 
| figures: 

The production of goods in the 
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since before the war, while the 




















BRANDON 





atl LR ALL creased by over 33 times during 


the same period. 
Although the disparity in Can- 


| BRITISH COLUMBIA FOREST PRODUCTS LIMITED feds ta et 


. ace = rs oe 1m the ate sere sng 
of the areholders of the above Company wi eld at Salon “A”, | : ; : 
Hotel Vancouver, 900 West Georgia Sireet, Vancouver, British Columbia, | @bly continue to affect prices for 
on Tuesday, the 29th day of January, 1952, at the hour of 12:00 o’ciock noon, | many years, although we know 
for the purpose of electing a Board cf Directors for the ensuing year, con- | that no rise is continuous and it 
sidering the accounts and balance sheet, receiving the reports of the 12. well be that we shall see 
Directors and Auditors, conferring a general authority to take or acquire | y . 
by purchase or otherwise any shares ir any other corporation. (which | periods of minor deflation from 
authority shall expire at the next annual general mecting of the Company | time to time. 
a 
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unless it is continued by ordinary resclution passed thereat), oe * * 
such other business as may be properly brought before the meeting and | 
considering and adopting, with or without amendments, the following| J, S, Mackersy 





resolutions as Special Resolutions: 


“RESOLVED that Article H of the Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany be amended by striking therefrom the last two sentences thereof 
reading as follows: 


=p: : blems to industrialists 
*Every certificate of shares shall speeify the denoting numbers of the | eee a 
the shares in respect of which it is issued and the amount paid up | Manufacturers, bankers and busi- 


thereon. Every certificate of shares shall specify the number of the | nessmen generally but perhaps 
shares in respect of which it is issued and the amount paid up thereon’ | the most serious problem is still 


and substituting the following sentence therefor: inflation, and the outlook for 1952 


‘Every certificate of shares shall specify the number of shares in must be judged in the light of 
respect of which it is issued and the amount paid up thereon.’” 


“RESOLVED that Section 13A of the Compeny’s Articles of Association | us since the cessation of hostilities 
be amended by aneing a ne et pee ‘The com , ny jin 1945. 
may require the bearers of share warrants to surrender and deliver 3 ‘ Serine $ * 
up their share warrants for cancellation and exchange for share certifi- | The oye gy of wi ™ ben 
cates in respect of the shares therein specified. upon such terms and Ming to have its effect on the 
conditions. and subject to such regulations, as the Directors may from | purchasing power of the public 
‘time to time determine. te and it appears that 1952 may see 
— at Vancouver, British Columbia, this 17th day of December, a return to the buyers’ market 
. from a sellers’ market which busi- 
TREVOR L. ua; ~ |mess has been enjoying for some 
NOTE: The regulations witn reference to voting in respect of share warrants, Jaane If this is true, there is 


as well as forms of proxy and forms of certificate by a bank or trust company | going to be greater competition 
as to deposit of share warrants, may be obtained from the following: t | in quality, price, service and sales- 


The Canada Trust Compaky, The National Trust Company Limited,;manship and this competition 
455 Howe Street, — aio ogy East, 
oron * t., 





General Manager, Imperial 
Bank of Canada, 






































































































































or 


244 Bay Street. i 225 St: James Street. 
aus Mam aon }! Cor. of Portage ron a hares St., There is likely to be a greater 
Ww » Winnipeg, Man. . selection of employable staff, at 








Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained on written request to the Com- 
pany at its Head Office in Vancouver at 995 West Sixth Avenue. or at any of 
the above mentioned offices of the Canada Trust Company or the National Trust 


















See the Outlook for 1952 


throughout 1952. Accordingly, the 
business forms industry is <antici- | 
pating a busy year. 


these problems, I believe that the|creased taxation and spending; 
national product will remain at | a realization on the part of organ- 
the high levels of recent years,|ized labor, investors, and all 
that pay envelopes will be well-| those engaged in production that 
filled, and that business will be | the standard of living of the 
able to meet the demands of com- | masses of Canadians is improved 
petition and if it does, the country | by added production, and not by 
can look forward to a year of merely increasing money incomes; 
considerable prosperity. en acceptance by consumers in 
. = & 


bor, 
manufacturing costs continue to) 
mount, and while there will un- | 
doubtedly be exceptions in speci- | 
fic commodities, there. would! 
| seem to be little hope of any im- | 
géneral of price increases pro-| portant downward price trend | 
Gordon Mann duced by rising costs as a normal during the coming year. 
'outcome of an inflationary situa- | Oe Ee 
General Manager, American iio, there seems to be no reason H. D. MecNai 
Can Company. et (a. . MeNarn 
‘why total production in Canada, | Manager for Canada, Prudential 
Aided by better than average investment in new and improved| Assurance Co. Ltd. - 
packs of several important food equipment for workers to use, N ki ie he d 
products, the can manufacturing and ample opportunities for em- | ew undertakings in the de- 
industry in the Dominion enjoyed 
a year of moderately high pro- 


not continue at a high level |and a continuation of the tremen- 
ductivity in 1951. 


|dous industrial expansion com- 


materials and other 


“ways recognized the importance 


in malt duty, which soared from | freight rates may show a down-| 


to | 
| company has been working dili- 
| gently on research which will still 
|further reduce the amount of tin 
and excluding the many other Particularly brght one. The aboli-| ased in the manufacture of metal 


trol indicates the government is | 


| 
President, Giant Yellowkn fe 


lu. S.A. has increased 242 times | 


total credit instruments have in- | 


so wide, it would seem | 


exists here also. This will prob- | 


The past year, has presented | 


| this difficulty which has been with | 


There should be another good 
year for the Canadian food pro- 
cessing industry, principal user 
of metal containers, provided 
that the nation’s farmers are 
blessed with good growing 
weather. 


yield a good tinplate and there dre no indica-| tions to and improvements in’ 
tions of such measures being ad-| equipment which are urgently | 
needed, 


opted in the immediate future. 


a stepped-up defense program, 
the government, can manufactur- | 
ers and food processors have .al- 


of providing sufficient containers 
for perishable foods. 

At present there are large packs 
of certain fruits and vegetables— | 
notably peaches and peas—due to 
increased acreage and bumper 
harvests. However, unfavorable 
growing weather and early frost 





|reduced the packs of tomatoes 


and corn in a few areas. 

Production of canned juices. 
soups, prepared infant foods and 
specialty items like baked beans 
continued on a high level. An ex- 
ceptionally large pack of canned 
salmon was produced during the 
past season. It was the largest 
pack since 1941 and considerably | 
better than the 1,500,590-case 
average for the past 10 yéars. 

One of the most imporiant 
factors in the well-being of the 
industry is the tremendous ex- 
pansion of Canada’s tin plate pro- 
duction facilities by the steel 
companies in postwar years. Now 
Canada is self-sufficient in plate- 
rolling and _ tinning facilities 
which assures of an adequate sup- 
ply of plate to meet the container 
requirements of customers in 
terms of today’s demands, 

The unpredictable factor 


is 


the unsettled state of the inter-. 


national situation. The critical 


situation in the latter years of) 
World War II—after the tin mines | 


of Malaya fel! into enemy hands 
—led to the development of a tin 
conservation program. One of the 
results of that program was an 
electrolytic process for the tin- 


ning of steel-platewwhich mater: | 


ially reduced the amount of tin 


plate. 

This development, which saved 
more than~60,000 tons of tin in 
the United States during the war 
period, is rapidly becoming an 
important tin-saving factor in 
Canada. Since World War II our 


containers. 

The can manufacturing indus- 
| try is making every effort to meet 
the needs of Canadian users of 
| metal containers. By its own re- 
sources and the support and co- 
|operation of its customers and 
suppliers, we have every reason 
to hope that those needs will be 
met in the year ahead, dependent 
of course on government require- 
ments for the defense program. 
| *« * ae 
K. L. Markon 
Vice-President and General 
Manager, Monarch Knitting Cs. 


year in our industry, 1952 would 
}seem to promise a much more 
orderly market. We foresee no 
lack of consumer buying power 
‘for most of the year ahead. It is 
unlikely that we will experience 
such severe upsets as 1951 pro- 
duced through: 

(1) Excessive speculative buy- 
ing early in the year. 

(2) Unexpected new credit re- 
strictions. 

(3) Excessive imports due to 
| inadequate tariff protection. 

(4) Exaggerated tendency on 
the retail level to reduce inven- 
tories below reasonable necessity. 

The basic picture is sound. With 
wages and employment high, I 
anticipate a general upswing in 
our trade before the year is very 
far advanced. 
| Production costs still have a 
tendency to rise, and-raw materi- 
jals are firm. Prices, therefore, 
‘should remain close to present 
| levels. 


~ = * 
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| a 

W. A. Mather 
President, Canadian 
| Railway Co. 
Forecasts on prices, costs, em- 


Pacific 


ployment and the business outlook | 
are rather risky. The interna-, 
tional situation exercises a com- | 
‘Canada. Incoming orders for -the 


_pelling effect on the economic 
| policies of Canada. The Govern- 


/ment attitude of spending ;neces- | 


‘sarily affects the total national 


| income. The policies of organized | 
in) 


‘labor and others engaged 
‘production influence costs. It is 
' possible at any time for consum- 
‘ers, resentful of high prices, to 


| withdraw from the market to such | 
should be welcomed as an incen-'an extent that, unless costs of | piling for the future. By and 
tive to salesminded businessmen. | production fall, unemployment large, however, it seems reason- 


able te expect that the increasing 


} may result. 


_portation, much opposition has | 
'developed to increases in freight | 
rates which are small as compared | 
with the increase in the general 
price level. The problem which | 
faces the railways therefore is 
ithat of obtaining a reasonable 
4 D Government restrictions have flow of new capital into their 
| engineers and engineering serv-! purchasing power plus growing’ not been imposed on the use of | operations, to provide the addi- | 


| putting 


continue at least its present pace 


' tension being counter-balanced by 


used in the manufacture of tin-|24vice based on experience and | 


' protection. 


| Following an extremely trying. 


In the field of railway trans- | 


j] 





if the railways are to 


Manager for Canada, 
Liverpool Insurance Group 


is the production of material for 


the defense effort. These two are iI look for increases in mos? lines. 
pressure In the fire business “under-in- | 
‘both upen costs of financing and | surance” has again been accen-| 
‘upon costs of labor. It looks as if tuated by inflated values and will 
development of resources wil] |e a major problem, particularly 
| in connection with dwellings and 
the smaller mercantile risks. 


considerable 


in 1952, and it is probable, too, 
that the. defense effort will con- 
tinue, any reduction in new com- | 


the fact that many contracts al- 
ready entered into have still a 
long way to go before completion. 
There will probably, therefore, be 
a greater demand for labor than 
there is a supply, and the pros- 
pect for 1952 is that of a fully 
employed economy. This will tend 
to keep processing costs up, but it 
is doubtful whether prices will 
go up, because in 1251, there has 
been evidence of some buyers’ 
resistance to present price levels. 

Inflation is a menace to our 
economy, and increased produc- 
tion is one of the most powerful 
weapons in the fight against it. 
The loss prevention function of 
the insurance industry has now 
become doubly important. Pres- 
sure on production tends to 
result in carelessness and danger- 


ous practices; labor and equip- 


ment are ‘scarce and insurance 
can do much, through sound 
research, to combat wastage by 
accident and fire. Further, as long 
as inflation continues and dollar | 
values of plant and equipment 
keep rising, so long must insur- 
ance continue te see that the 
owners of that plant and equip- 
ment are kept aware of its rising 
value and of the need of com- 
mensurately increased insurance 
Plant destroyed or 
damaged by fire is likely to mean 
permanent loss of production un- 
less adequate insurance is avail- 
able for replacement. 

* - 7 


F. B: McCurdy 

President, Eastern Trust Co. 

The fact that higher rates for 
money, with the practical dis- 
appearance of mortgage money, 
have failed to halt ihflation, 
should exercise’ a sobering in- 
fluence on 1952 plans ior business 
and warn us from going too far 
afield in the coming. year. 

You have asked for a word 
about special problems in this 
territory. I must admit that they | 
exist. They have been created, and | 
not unnaturally, by federal enags | 
ment over a term of years of 
legislative measures which in this 
territory have increased, and are 
increasing, the costs of living and 


| the costs of production and bear 


heavily on the people who must 
depend for their livelihood on the 
production of materials, chiefly 
raw materials, destined for com- 
petitive markets, be it fish, fruit, 
dolomite, gypsum or coal. 

The heavy and increasing bur- | 
den of taxation, too, necessary 
though it may be, is making the 
way of living and subsistence in 
this province (Nova Scotia) ever 
more difficult to the ordinary man 
and its results show in the con- 
tinued exodus of our young 
people — formerly to the United 
States, now to the busy factories | 
of Centra] Canada, It cannot be 
cured by pictures of causeways, 
St. Lawrence “Seaway” or even 
by cutting the Chignecto Cznal od 
bridging the Strait of Belle Isle. 

we 2 + 


W. N. McLeod 

President, Moore Corp. Ltd. 

The 1951 trend of the business | 
forms industry ‘has reflected, as | 
usual, the general business activ- 
ity of both the United States = 





first six months were at a record 
high level, but turned moderately 
downward in the early summer | 
when Korea armistice discussions | 
began. 

Current business, while still 
substantial, indicates that buyers 
are concerned principally with 
present needs rather than stock- 





| Assuming no drastic change,| defense effort, with its relatively 


any rate temporarily, until such|toward or away from war; anj| large employment, should result 
time as the defense program gets | attitude of care on the part of the in good general business activity 
Company Limited. fully under way but in spite of public authorities to avoid in- in the United States and Canada 


we 
? 


| tries, but it seems unlikely that 
the demands for both civil use 
and war preparedness will be met 

}in 1952. 

James Matson 

Royal increase in volume, particularly 

| in the group life and accident and 
There are two special factots sickness field, with even keener 

operating on the Canadian econ- | 

omy at the present time. The first 

is the widespread development ‘of | factor for management considera- 

natural resources, and the other | tion. 


competition for business. 
operating costs will be a major 


bile drivers realize that they must 
mitments through a relaxation of take the time to take care, auto- 
mobile insurance will still be the 
problem class of the industry, The 
| public will receive the benefit of }} 
wider coverage under the new. 

automobile policy, to 
duced on Januarv 1, but, notwith- 
standing recent rate increases, the 


a major factor 
business. 


, dence 


bined with defense spending sup- 
port .a forecast that 
activity generally, including the 


business 


ife and general insurance busi- 


ness, should continue on a high 
level throughout the year 1952. 


Until the balance point in sup- 


| ply and demand is reached, infla- 
tion will continue, with possibly 
some slowing down resulting from 
indirect government curbs. There 
ere indications of a reduction in 

Even if restrictions should be-' provide Canada with adequate, | ‘Me business pace in some indus- 
come necessary in the interests of efficient and economical trans- 
| portation facilities. 


ployment at good wages should | Velopment of natural : 


In life business I look for an 


Rising 


In the general] insurance field 


Until the majority of automo- 


be intro- 


business will probably continue 


to be generally unprofitable. 


Keen competition will again be 
in the czsualty 
The past higher loss 
ratio trend indicates that we are 
following the experience in the 
United States, where the business 
has finally reached the unprofit- 
able stage. ; 

The general insurance business 
has not yet overcome the shortage 
of skilled and experienced staff 
caused by the war years. This and 
rising operating costs will con- 
tinue to be major probdlems in the 
industry. 

* ’ + 
Bolmer Nelly 

President, McIntyre Porcupine 

Mines Ltd 

In spite of the onerous 
costly restrictions attached, the 
right to sell our goid abroad is the 
first breath of fresh air the gold 
mining industrv has experienced 


ana 


in a long time. It may not in itself | 
bring health, but it does create 


hope. 

With increased offerings from 
Rhodesia, New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada and perhaps from South 
Africa, supply has temporarily 
out-balanced demand and _ the. 
price has been adjusted down- 
ward. A few months time may be 
required to stabilize the open 
market. 

In the meantime’ public confi- 
in irredeemable 
10Us continues on the wane, and 
we in the gold mining irdustry 


paper, 





can discern a rift in the clouds |: 


that have obscured the future of 
this.industry for the past several 
years, 

“« a * 


J. Geoffrey Notman 
Exetutive vice-president Cana- 
dair Ltd. 

Being as closely associated as 
we are with the defense effort, 
my views may be somewhat 
biased, I do feel that the past 


year for industries connected with 
the defense effort has been largely 


a period of planning for produc- 
tion, including the selection of 
sources of supply for raw ma- 
terial, parts fabrication, negotia- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


Investors are invited to avail themselves of 
any of our services, to call upon us for 
recommendations regarding the purchase of 


Among the services 
which we provide our 
clients are the following: 
§ Monthly Booklet 
Investments” 


sale of securities. 


We suggest that 
once a year you mail a 
list of your holdings to 
us in order that we may 

‘advise you regarding 
current values and sub- 





§ Trustee Investments mit a detailed analysis. 
(Booklet) 

§ Financial Canadian 
Review 

§ Canadian Government 
Loans Handbook 

§ Security Record Booklet 


§ Analysis of Security 
Holdings 


§ Statistical Department 


LISTED STOCKS 


Buying and Selling Orders 
accepted for execution at 
regular rates of commis- 
sion on the Toronto, 
Montreal and New York 
stock exchanges. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
- CQORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON. ENG. WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
RONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTOM OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOH® 


SO King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 


Orders executed on all American Exchanges af regular 
commission rates or traded net in Canada 
in Canadian Funds. 


Charles King & Co. 


Members — New York Stock Exchange — Toronto Stock Exchange 
— Montreal Slock Exchange — New York Curb Exchange 
— Montreal Curb Market 


Royal Bank Bldg. — TORONTO — Telephone EM. 4-6407 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


Henry G. Devitt 


(Fellow, Society of Actuaries) 


Consulting Actuary 


Retirement plans installed, - 
supervised and valued 


TORONTO 


48 Wanless Crescent Mayfair 272 
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BIRCH ‘This name has tong 

and igh Grade Maréwecd 

HARD MAPLE inwrint an¢ Sorters 
FLOORING and Hemlock.” 





The MUSKOKA WOOD Products, Limited 
HUNTSVILLE - ONTARIO 


These Debentures having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 


New Issue 


$6,000,000 


Russell Industries Limited. 


4%% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Te be dated December 1, 1951 


To Mature December 1, 1966 


Trustee: The Royal Trust Company 


Prospectus available upon request 


Price: 100 and accrued interest 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limitea “ 


NIGHT SERVICE = 
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Damage running into hundreds of thousands followed crippling 
blow dealt by strikers in cutting off power, water. Pipes throughout 


Here’s Ruin Left In Wake Of Wildcat Strike At Ford Plant 


Here, a 10-inch water 
yond repair. Replacement about $500, 


plant froze, burst in thaw. Here, workers clean up flooded floors, 





Quebec Areas Reclassified 


For Automobile Insurance 


Under the new automobile in- 
surance rating schedule annou1c- 
ed by the Canadian Underwriters 
Association and the Independent 
Automobile and Casualty Insur- 
ance Conference in Montreal a 
new rating territory has been set 
up for 1952. Reclassified from 
“rural” to “urban centre” territory 
for rating purposes are: Drum- 
mondville, Granby, Joliette, Ma- 
gog, St. Hyacinthe, St. Johns, St. 
Jerome, Sorel, Thetford Mines, 
Valleyfield and Victoriaville, the 
counties of Abitibi; Chicoutimi, 
Lae St. Jean. Roberval, Saguenay 
and Temiskaming. The change’ 
was the result of “unfavorable 
accident record.” 

Hull, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Shawinigan F.lls, and Grand’ 


Mere are also to be reclassified 
as “urban centre” territory. This 
will mean increases of 25% for 
public liability and property dam- 
age for business used cars in this 
area, and 35% for pleasure cars 
without age restriction on the 
drivers. Collision premiums are 
up 8% and 17% respectively. 
Pleasure cars with no under-25 
driver will have their rates ‘n- 
creased by 15% on P.L. and P.D. 


Collision rates and fire and theft | 
all | 


rates for 
classes. 

Rates all through Quebec prov- 
ince are being revised, some up, 
some down. Average change in 
the provinces is a 5% 
(Canada-wide average 


8%). 


are unchanged 


increase, 


CUSTOMS, EXCISE & TRADE 


CONSULTANT 


GORDON E. HOOPER 


Formerly of the Department of National 
Revenue, Customs and Excise 


100 RIVERDALE AVE., OTTAWA, ONT. 
*- Telephone 6-2321 


(Equipment, Reeords Destroyed, Repairs 
Will Run Into Hundreds of Thousand 


increase | 





When Ford of Canada’s giant 
Windsor plant resumed opera- 
tions this week it probably 
looked, to most of its 9,000 em- 
ployees, much the same as it did 
before the 12-day wildcat strike. 


They should have seen it a 
week earlier. 


Except for those who wanted it 
that way, they would have been 
as sick and angry as the engi- 
neers, production men and clean- 
up gangs who got the first look 
at the damage caused by the 
wanton shutdown of the power- 
house. 


Serious damage was expected. 
| By forcing the shutdown of the 
powerhouse, strike ringleaders 
cut off heat, light, power, water 
and fire-protection. Then the 
temperature dropped to around 
| Zero. 





Engineers Appalled 
Full extent.of the damage be- 
| gan to show up the minute the 
| powerhouse started pushing heat 
j}and steam through the miles of 
| plant piping. 

Steam hissed and water leaked 
|in thousands of places. Frost had 
|split literally miles of piping. 
| Water gushed from at least two 
| huge intake valves connected to 


| 
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INDUSTRY 


TANKS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


Facilities unique in Canada for providing sure 


answers to every industrial equipment problem 


have given Inglis a high reputation throughout 


basic industry. If you have not already made use 


of Inglis world-wide resources .. . of our association 


with companies who léad in their respective 


industries... of our ability to draw upon a large 


group of experts ... we invite your inquiry now 


on any question of equipping for 







CANADA 


industry. 


JOHN INGLIS CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


DISTRICT. OFFICES: MONTREAL, WINNIPEG 


CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 
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valve damaged be- Vital records were destroyed when pipes burst. Tons of water cas- 
caded down on punched cards carrying details of the huge inventory 


carried in Ford plant. Whole new inventory must be taken. 


Broken beyond repair, these steam radiators once heated 
Ford offices. Radiators burst when steam was turned on 
New heating system now had to be installed. 





¢ 
‘Int. Utilities Reports 


Debentures Converted Prov. Paper To ‘Triple 


International Utilities Corp. re- | ® 
ports that, of the $1 millibn of its Thorold Plant Capacity 
e 


34% convertible debentures due May 
1, 196% called for redemption as of ; 5 
Provincial Paper Ltd. has|another machine, of 120-inch 
i started a multi-million dollar ex- | width, will be installed to triple 


wildcat strike; an additional | Oct. 30, 1951, all but $16,000 were 
pansion program of its fine-paper | current output, 


$400,000 because of inability to 
resume production due to 


the main water lines. Water drip- 
ped like rain. 


The heating system throughout 


| 


converted into common stock. Up 
to Nov. 19, a total of $2,105,000 of 


7 the debent ad bee verted, : scent extensions have : 
the 55-acre plant suffered most damage. ian dar conan oie a | mill at Thorold, Ont. a bee ee 
seriously. In cos office building, To the individual Ford em- | $1,879,000. | Plans include the installation of | rs beslldines have ‘wacan oon 
pipes and radiators were so badly | ployee who has been off since — : 


An additional $1 million of the | WO new paper machines and the | doubled the mill floor-area. A 


debentures have been called for re-| construction of a large waste-| 1.0 story office building has also 
demption as of Dec. 26, 1951. paper pulping plant. These added | been added. 


Number of common shares out- | facilities are expected to triple | Most of the mill’s fibre require- . 


sfanding was 810,604 at Sept. 30, 1951 | the plant’s daily production of 55 |ments will come from the new 
(786,105 at Sept. 30, 1950). tons by early next summer. The | waste-paper pulping plant, be- 
The Alberta Public Utility Board |™ll's Presemt crew will, te in- | lieved to be the most modern of 
has granted Northwestern Utilities, | Creased by 50% to about 300 em-| it, ving Its capacity of 100 air- 
Ltd., a subsidiary, an increase in | PLoyees. |dry tons per day will be supple- 
mented by virgin pulps from Pro- 


| rates. Under an interim order of the| wodernization of the plant's 

co enhh te ee eee eee paper machines has already star-| vincial’s Port Arthur mill, from 
ted, and the addition of a 136-|the Smooth Rock Falls plant of 

tie parent company, Abitibi 


put into effect on Nov. 1, 1951, Presi- | ° : Bp 
dent Howard Butcher III says. The | inch unit early next year will in- 

Power & Paper Ltd., and from 
other sources. 


split and cracked that repairs 
were out of the question. A tem- 
porary heating system had to be 
installed. 


Floors Flooded Inches Deep 


Repairs the first few days ran 
Ford into $100,000. 

Hundreds of sprinkler heads 
were damaged. Floors ‘ were 
inches deep in water; in some 
places they had heaved with the 
frost. 


In the main office foyer, a great 
crack had split the tiled floor 
from end-to-end and extended up 
the wall. 


Most service water lines and 
washroom facilities were-eut of 
commission. The vast network of 
piping that carried paint to the 
various spray rooms was filled 
with congealed paint and had to 
be cleaned out. 


Furnaces Choked 


The foundry was a mess. Solid 
metal filled every ftrnace. In 
some, were seven tons of metal, 
left there to harden when strike 
leaders refused to let foundry- 
men draw the molten metal off. 
In some cases, electrodes were 
frozen solid in the metal. 


Equipment was frozen solid. 
Two inches of snow covered the 
supervisor’s desk. The wooden- 
block flooring had heaved, Rad- 
iators were leaking everywhere. 
Two huge valves, four feet high, | 
had broken off at the base. 


Motors Damaged 


Dec. 3, it means a loss of between 
$165-$170 in wages. 

“We remain firm in our re- 
solve,” said Sale “that the gréat | 
majority of our employees, the | 
company itself and the commun- 
ity of Windsor must never again 
be at the mercy of irresponsible 
and lawless elements among our 
employees whose reckless activi- 
ties threaten the security of the 
| business, the security of jobs for 
thousands’ of people and the 
economic security of the city.” 


new schedules are subject to ap-| crease capacity to 135 tons of fine- 
proval by the Board in afinal order. paper a day. Subsequently 





















































‘THE CANOPY IS MADE OF 


ATAU LILED 


The aristocrat of plastics serving with unequalled efficiency 
in many fields. Automotive, aircraft, radio and T.V., signs and 
store fronts, lighting, construction and industrial. 






Rows upon rows of engine blocks 
wilt. have to be rebored. The 
minute heat began seeping into 
the plant, rust began showing up 
on the cylinder walls. 


Hundreds of electric motors 
were damaged first by frost, then 
by water, and had to be dried out. 


In the laboratory, radiators had 
burst and sprayed water over 
delicate testing equipment. In 
offices, water soaked files and 
records. 

Last week, Ford underscored 
the gravity of the powerhouse 
shutdown. It fired another six 
men. These, charged Ford Presi- 
dent Rhys M. Sale, were the 
ringleaders of the mob of 60-70 
that stormed the powerhouse 
gates and compelled the staff to 
shut off the power and kill the 
boilers. Like 26 fired earlier, 
they have recourse to grievance 
procedure. 

Sale said Ford felt compelled to 
take this latest step because the 
union had failed to discipline 
those responsible. Possibility of 
legal action, in addition to the 
discharge, is under study.” 


$400,000 Wage Loss 


Ford’s estimate of the em- 
ployee loss: about $1 million in 
lost wages due to the 12-day 


ChemicalCompany 
Widens Range Of 
Fatty Acids Jobs 


W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada, 
Toronto — processors of fats and 
oils — has completed installation 
of the first hydrogenation equip- 
ment of its kind to be used in 
Canada. Formerly all hydrogen- 
ated fatty acids’ have been par- 
tially processed in the U.S. The 
new equipment will now provide 
the “first completely integrated 
fatty acid plant in Canada,” com- 
pany officials claim. 

Adequate capacity is now 
available for the splitting, dis- 
tillation, solvent separation and 
hydrogenation of fatty acids and 
glycerides for the Canadian and 
the export markets. Biggest in- 
dustry markets for fatty acids in- 
clude manufacture of candles and 
crayons, cosmetics and pharma- 
ceuticals, pulp and paper, petrol- 
eum products, rubber and snap. 


Fabricated by De Havill 


oni Aiscrats of Canada Limited 








CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR OF PLEXIGLAS 
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AS RYSTAL GLASS & PLASTICS LTD. 
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“By meons of permanent magnetism, 
cord records quickly separate at a 
fouch, fanning ovt so that titles 
are exposed as though suspended, 
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Ulustration shows hod cards separ- 
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visible”. 
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(Continuea from page 9) 
tions for sub-contracts, purchase 
of additional machine tools, tool- 
ing, plant rearrangement and 


i 


of items planned before the pres- 


coming year, we will see the re- 
sults of this planning and that 
employment will increase pro- 
gressively throughout the year. 
In the companies which have 
been selected as sub-contractors, 





*\ defense work should help main- 


tain the present rate of employ- 


ment, and the expected increase | 


in prime contractors’ plants 


should help to absorb labor which | 


may become available from other 


sources. As the learning period | 


is extended into 1952, it cannot 
help but have the effect of lower- 
ing costs, with resulting lower 
unit prices for defense iterhs. 

mH * * 


L. S. Odell 
President, Building Products 


Total volume of construction | 


activity has been maintained at 
record levels during the current 
year and, in most branches of 
the industry, the number of pro- 
jects being planned and the rate 
of contract awards remain equal 
to or above last year. An excep- 
tion is residential housing where 
the trend has been down since 
midyear, but there has been some 
{pickup recently following an- 
nouncement of easier credit terms 
for defense housing. While some 
plans have been dropped. on ac- 
count of material shortages or 
not qualifying for normal de- 
preciation, indications are that 
|present over-all rate of building 
jactivity will continue well into 
1952. 

After rising sharply in the early 
part of 1951 construction material 
prices have leveled off, but with 
continually increasing labor rates 
we expect price changes in gen- 
eral will maintain an upward 
tendency. 

Barring international upsets we 


ent emergency became apparent. | 
My opinion is that during the | 


































































































































































































































































































SPECIALTY 
MEG.©. 


NEWMARKET * CANADA 


Branches in Principal Canadian Cities Ernest J. Oliver 
President, Canadian Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


would expect construction activity 
and employment levels to remain 
relatively stable over the near | 


gets under way. 


building season 
4 * < 









|fact it might improve. If this 
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MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
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problem. 


which I am most familiar, there 
is likely to be some difference in 
prices of new construction and 
also of older homes. Construction 
of new homes could increase 
slightly depending on materials 
and wages. The sale of older 
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future, with some pick-up in resi- | 
dential construction as the 1952 | 











How Businessmen 


| houses is usually influenced by 
| the price of new building, but I 
| feel there may be a slight change 
jin this situation, chiefly because 


iy a rs rer ee other planning functions with buyers want more value for their 
| ; | some emphasis on the production | 


money, and are not willing to pay 
| the first price asked. This attitude 
,on the part of purchasers will 


undoubtedly apply to other com- | 


See the Outlook for 1 





‘cant for the Canadian aluminum | question become plentiful, as} production in 1952 will be at least 


|industry. The current expansion | hoped, 


automotive production | 


program represents the most in-| most certainly can be increased. | 


tensive rate of construction since | In the medntime, vehicle produc- 


| 1941-1942 "Work is well advanced | 
| on the development of two power 
|sites on the Peribonka River in 
| Quebec. The first new 270,000 hp. | 
station is scheduled to be in) 


modities due largely to the high | operation by mid-1952, and will | 


cost of living. 
te 


J. G. Parker 
President, Imperial Life Assur- 
rance Company of Canada. 


The business of life insurance | 


has been buoyant throughout the 
entire year of 1951. New business 
; has shown a steady increase and 
| the conservation of the insurance 
|in force has maintained the high 
| rate of the past few years. The 
same conditions whi¢h have caus- 
ed this splendid record should 
persist in the new year. The na- 
tional income is high and as 
defense production gets into full 
swing should be even higher, and 
the need for the protection and 
savings afforded by life insurance 
should continue to increase. 

It is to be noted that today the 
investment, as reflected by the 
total of life insurance premiums, 
absorbs a much smaller percen- 
tage of the national income than 
it did 10 years ago. The place of 
life insurance as 
tionary influence is of the utmost 
importance to eur nation, creat- 
ing, as it does, a means for the 
investment of present income for 
use in future years either for the 
beneficiaries of the life insured or 
for protection at time of retire- 
ment. 


* ¥ 4 


E. A. Pearce 
Chairman, Canadian Canners 


The year 1951 has provided 
| many difficulties for industry and 
agriculture: Armament priorities, 
shortage of materials, scarcity of 
| labor, curtailed consumer demand, 
| restricted credit, pronounced in- 
| flation. It is very much to the 
|eredit of Canada’s industrial 
leaders that, even in the face of 
all these obstacles, the country 
will come through with better 
than average results. 

The future would appear to 
offer aboyt the same difficglties 
for 1952, unless the government | 
at the next session of Parliament 
put into effect a sensible adjust- 
ment of taxation. 


We must have a greater volume | ; ’ 
Business conditions for 1952 are of production at lesser cost, and report to Parliament on Canada’s 
rather difficult to predict. How-|pyramiding taxation as it now | tremendous 
| ever, it would seem safe to say | exists promotes inflation, higher ment appears to me but a fore- 
he creer that there is no indication that) production costs, plus the stifling |TUnner of the glowing future of 
a a a ee the level of business will be much | of expansion and development. | °Ur country. The expansion of the 
| different than it was this year, in|Canada must still take care of | Western oil industry and the era 


European labor displacements, 


In summing up, it would appear 


\that the government has a very 
grave responsibility if Canadian | 


industry is to maintain ahd im- 


prove its present activity. 
Py ” . aa 


— |R. B. Perrault 


President, Canadian Chamber 

of Commerce. 

While one may safely forecast 
a bright long-range future for 
Canada because of her tremen- 
dous resource potential, it is not so 
easy to accurately predict trends 
over the next 12 months. How- 
ever, it would appear that busi- 
ness prospects are for an over-all 
high level of activity, but with 
rigidities and dislocations result- 


ing from material shortages and | 


anti-inflation restrictions. 

The preparedness program has 
been running somewhat behind 
schedule, while production 
civilian goods has been high. Con- 
sumers have become well-stocked, 
and have been more discriminat- 
ing in their buying. Defense 
spending which should be reach- 


ing a peak later on in 1952, will) 


tend to make up for some of the 


drop in civilian spending. Any | 


scattered pools of unemployment 
resulting from _ dislocations, 
should be taken up by the greater 


|demands of defense industry. In 


fact, the manpower squeeze may 


lems in the coming year. 

As for prices—the slight de- 
cline in the wholesale index has 
not been reflected to any great 
extent in retail prices. General 


| price levels will more than likely 


rise during 1952. Labor -and 
material costs as well as taxes 
have steadily mounted through- 
out the past year and still are 
pointed upward. 

In attempting to analyze what’: 
| ahead, it is well to remember that 
our economy is in a healthy state. 
| Best evidence of this is an estima- 
ted gross national product of over 
$21 billion for this year, an in- 
/erease of about 18% over 1950. 
This pattern should prevail as 
long as we continue to tackle our 
problems with a cool head. 

oF . 


R. E. Powell 
President, Aluminum Co. of 
Canada. 
The upward trend of a.uminum 
consumption is expected to con- 


quirements during 1951 affected 
civilian supply, and‘ indications 
are that the same conditions will 
prevail during 1952. New produc- 
tion of 45,000 tons, scheduled for 
mid-1952, may ease the position to 
| some extent. 

| At the year end, employment 


|More at work manufacturing end 
| products. Continuation of the high 


next twelve months. 


an anti-infla- | 


of | 


well be one of the greatest .prob- 


tinue during 1952, Armament re- | 


permit the opening of smelter 
facilities now under construction. 
The second 270,000 hp. power- 
house will be substantially com- | 
pleted during the year and will be 
ready for operation in the summer 
of 1953. However, the outstanding 
feature will be the progress made 
-in establishing new power and 
smelter acilities in British 
Columbia. This project/ started in 
1951, will gain full momentum in 
| 1962 with construction employ- 
iment in excess of 6,000 men. 
| Present plans call for aluminum 
production on the west coast in 
| 1954 with initial output of 83,000 


metric tons annually. 
* as ca 


s 
j 
T. F. Rahilly 

President and General Mana- 

ger, Canada Iron Foundries Ltd. 

The level of business and em- 
ployment for 1952 in the Cana- 
|dian Iron and Steel Industry 
should be at or above that ex- 
perienced in 1951. 

The construction of additional 
facilities for iron and steel making | 
| will continue throughout most ot 
| the year and in the meantime the 
|requirements of iron an¢ steel 
‘for defense production should 
gradually increase. 

Costs and prices will increase 
|as inflationary factors are still at 
work and there is no real indica- 
'tion of leveling off. ; | 

Canada’s per capita consump- | 
tion of iron and steel, while sub- | 
stantial, is still well below that 
of the United States, and there 

is room for further expansion. 

|The growth may be uneven and 

some sections of the industry may 

not immediately benefit but the 

long trend is definitely favorable. 
* % a 


C. C. Rathgeb 

President, Canadian Comstock 

During 1952 the momentum of 
national defense projects and in- 
dustrial expansion should keep 
activities in the electrical con- 
tracting and engineering trades 
at its present high level. 

Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe’s recent 


industrial 


|of pipelines are just an indication 


| should be true then the unemploy- |} and at the same time provide of the development to come. The 
ment picture» will undoubtedly | work for her native citizens, and | Labrador iron ore project and the | 
find a level that will present no unless increased production at|@dvent of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
| profitable levels is made possible, Way are further evidences of our 
In the field of.real estate, in| immigration will not be practical | 8™OWing greatness. 

/even in its present volume. 


| n 1952 we expect employment 


| problem, we might face is a short- 
age of skilled craftsmen. 


& o 


J. E. Reynolds 
President, Remington Rand Ltd. 


Two factors should contribute 
to the maintenance of business 
at satisfactory levels during 1952. 
First, the increasing development 
of our natural resources: oil in 
Alberta, aluminum in British 
Columbia, iron in Quebec, the 
seaway in Ontario are examples. 
Second, the full impact of the 


Government's billion and a half | 


defense program will be felt in 
the coming year. This may cur- 
tail production for some consum- 
er products but the over-all 
increase in production should 
more than compensate such cur- 
tailment. 

In the business machine field, 
we anticipate a good year. The 
introduction of new products like 
the electric typewriter, the syn- 
chromatic accounting machine or 
the dual microfilming camera is 


reduce office costs and at the 
same time is expanding the mar- 
kets for these products. 

as oo * 


E. C, Row 


President, Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada Ltd. 


All indications point to a con- 
tinuance of Canada’s postwar 
development. Accordingly, the 
year-end wish of “Happy New 
Year” holds real promise of ful- 
filment for Canadians in 1952. 

In the postwar years this 
Dominion has experienced a high 
level of employment, a_ high 
standard of living and sound 
| business activity. On occasion 
there have been times of anxiety 
but the problems have been 
| solved by Canadian courage, pre- 
|paredness, resourcefulness and 
| work. There will be problems in 
the future too, but we have faith 
ithat the qualities which Cana- 
dians have shown in the past will 
be revealed again whenever try- 
\ing situations occur. Most im- 
|portant of all has been, and will 
continue to be, a constant applica- 
tion to work, for work is the sole 
means of accomplishment. Work 
jand work alone will provide the 
one best weapon against inflation 
—increased production. 

There is no sign yet that the 
tensions of the international de- 
velopments will’ be lessened. 
Accordingly, defense programs in 


both Canada and the United 


States must and will hold priority. 


develop- | 


| 


helping business organizations to | 


tion schedules are dining | 


gaged in the manufacture of cars | 
and trucks. In addition, sales of | 
passenger cars are being hamp- | 
ered considerably by exhorbitant | 
taxes and restrictive credit regu- | 
lations. 

It is hoped that these present 
problems of the automotive in- 
dustry will be of short duration, | 
for there are so, many current 
developments in’ the Canadian 
economy that rely on automotive 
transportation for their ultimate 
realization. In many newly de- 
veloped industrial areas workers | 
need “cars, and shipments need 
trucks. 

With our new western oil and 
gas fields, our gigantic iron de- 
posits in Quebec, and now the 
promise of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, we in Canada have an 
industrial growth assured for | 
years to come. This growth can 
only be viewed with confidence 
if Canadians do not let the prom- | 
ise of the future blind them to)! 
the needs of the present. Today’s | 
actions and efforts will determine 
the limits of tomorrow’s benefits. 

od ae * 


James A. Roberts 

President, Mercury Mills, Ltd. 

The Canadian knit goods in- | 
dustry, during 1951, has seen an | 
almost complete reversal of ;the | 
situation which. existed the! pre- | 
vious year. The level of business 
activity in the early part of the 
year was high but from March 
onward it has fallen consistently 
to its present rather depressed 
state. 

Knitting mills found themselves 
without an order proposition from 
April onward, and with both a 
substantial raw, material inven- 
tory on hand and an outstanding 
forward commitment which, when 
delivered, further worsened the 
picture. As a result, the summer 
and fall of 1951 have been charac- 


| 


| 


terized by constant inventory | 


equal to that of 1951. 

A high level of activity contin- 
ues in the business equipment in- 
dustry with deliveries not too 


j}upon the flow of raw materials seriously affected by material 
‘and the co-operation of all en-/| shortages and it may be assumed 


that in the absence of further dis- 
turbances in the international 
situation, this condition will like- 
ly improve during the coming 


year. 
” * . 


E. G. Silverwood 
President, Silverwood Dairies. 


The immediate as well as long 
range outlook for Canada is with- 
out doubt unequalled by any 
other nation in the world. It is 
due to the prospect of further de- 
velopment of our natural re- 
sources, particularly iron ore, oil 
and electric power. The St. Law- 
rence seaway project will make 
an important contribution to our 
fyture welfare. It is to be hoped 
that our government will increase 
its efforts to encourage immigra- 
tion because we can support and 
will require a rapidly increasing 
population. 

The coming year should be one 
of continuing business prosperity 
with employment at a high level. 
Consumer demand is likely to be 
increased by a further rise in 
population and a gain in consum- 
er income. 

The milk distributor will have 
another difficult year in 1952. 
Pressures from milk producers, 
labor and other rising costs on 
the one .hand, and the desire of 
provincial milk control boards to 
keep milk at a minimum cost for 
the sake of the consumers of this 
essential food, on the other hand, 
are squeezing this branch of the 
dairy industry seriously. More 
co-operation will be required 
from both labor and consumers if 
distribution costs are to be kept 
in check by such drastic means as 
restricted delivery. 

There will be continued short- 
ages and higher prices for dairy 
products in general with no sub- 
stantial quantities available for 
export. 

bod + » 


liquidation resulting in a most un-| James Stewart 


settled market at manufacturing 
and retail levels. 

The expected fall and Christmas 
business has failed to materialize 
and reduced manufacturing opera- 
tions, resulting in increasing lay- 
offs, is becoming more apparent 
each week. 

It would be a brave man who 
could .predict the shape of things 
te come for 1952. We still operate 
under restricted credit limitations 
and with an overabundance of 
productive capacity under pres- 
ent conditions. There are few 
apparent scarcities of any raw 
materials, and, in the attempt to 
operate at fullest capacity, it is 
likely that there will be a con- 


; | tinued trend toward lower prices | 
to be at a maximum and the only | 


in the market. In the face of con- 
sistently rising costs which manu- 
facturers are unable to pass on to 
their customers, the squeeze on 


profit margins is going to be 
tighter. 
* * ” 
‘Charles D. Roice 
President, International Har- 


vester Co. of Canada. 

It would appear that, during 
1952, Canada will continue to ex- 
pand economically at a _ very 
rapid rate through the accelerated 

, development of natural resources 
and of most industries. 

In the agricultural field, demand 
for our products should continue 
to be particularly strong for two 
main reasons. First, with the 
shortage of farm labor, the trend 
is toward increased use of the 
most modern labor-saving agri- 
cultural machines and, secondly, 
despite the very unsatisfactory 
harvest conditions in the Prairie 
Provinces, farm income is at a 
high level and, barring calamities, 
should remain high. 

Although generally 
business conditions should prevail 
during this coming year, we shall 
have to contend with inflation. 
I expect that, because of increased 
costs, price increases are to be 
expected but, if measures for con- 
trolling inflation are reasonably 
effective, increases should be for 
relatively small amounts. 

As I see it, our principal prob- 
lem will be in securing adequate 
materials to keep our factories 
busy, and in securing require- 
ments of machines imvorted from 
the United States. It may be 

| difficult, later in the year, 
secure manpower. 
| It follows that, with the strong 
_demand and possibility ;of cur- 
tailed production, some! of our 
| products may be in short supply. 
However, for the early part of 
the year at least, most of our 


products and those of competitors | 


will be in reasonably good supply, 
and competition will be keen. 
os 7 - 


G. H. Sheppard 


President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Ltd. 


As we enter a more active 
phase of our defense program, it 
may be expected that the pattern 
/of our economic life will be more 
seriously affected than at any 
time since the start of the Korean 
war and the consequent defense 
preparations. 

This, along with effects of 
'cre&it restrictions, increased ex- 


|However, we believe increased) cise taxes and other indirect con- 


‘production of scarce basic mate- 
\Tials and the accumulation of 


|for consumer goods, sometime 
during the coming year. 


tion by the short supply of essen- 


* 


trols, may cause sufficient dis- 
urbance to normal business ac- 


_ was around 15,000 in the primary | defense items may permit more of | tivity to warrant reconsideration 
| industry with an estimated 50,000 the scarce materials to be released | of the anti-inflationary measures 


| adopted in Canada in 1951. 
Because of natural resources 


| rate of employment with possible; We in the automotive industry development, capital expansion 
increases seems assured for the | are présently curtailed in produc- | and general business conditions, 


it may be anticipated that on the 


The year 1952 will be signifi- tial materials. If the items in whole the volume of industrial 


favorable | 


to | 


General Manager, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 
Present indications are that 


emphasis in the forthcoming year | 
production | 
which is expected to gain impetus | 


will be on defense 
,during 1952. Efforts to produce 
' for both civilian and military de- 
mands will continue to be 
hampered by shortages of basic 
|raw materials and/or components 
and consequently production of 
certain consumer durables may 
be curtailed. Expansion programs 
now under way (or nearing com- 
pletion) to increase our produc- 
tive capacity of basic materials 
will tend to ease the supply posi- 
tion as they are completed. 
| In general, the over-all level 
| of industrial activity should main- 
tain that achieved in 1951, but a 
| continuation; of the present shift 
from consumer durables to de- 
fense industries and the slacken- 
ing in effective consumer demand 
will be reflected in varying de- 
grees of activity within the manu- 
facturing group. 

Inflationary pressures will con- 


952) 


| 
} 


tinue to present a threat to the, 


(Continued on page 12) 


++. YQur own messenger service to deliver lubricant to 
| al) your bearings according to their specific 
. . ask Peacock. 


| requirements . 


Also available—the Farval Spray-Valve type. which permits 
the spraying of grease or oil into open gearing. slide surfaces 
or any other area. Can“be added to any Dualine system. 


} 
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The Farval Dualine System is a positive mechanical method 

of delivering oil or grease under pressure to a group of 

bearings from one central station in exact measured ae oe 
quantities as often as desired. regardless of size. 

type. location or number of bearings. 


i * Ask Peacock Brothers about Farval—find out how it 
eliminates guesswork . . . saves time. power. bearings. 
lubricants, and makes your machines 

earn more and last longer. 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN CONSOLIDATING AND SHIPPING 
LESS THAN CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Our Export-Import Services Extend Throughout the World 


MUIRHEAD FORWARDING LIMITED 


TERMINAL BLDG. TORONTO 


For Further Information 
Please contact your closest local representative 
In Newfoundiand—St. John's, Cornerbrook. in Nova Scotia—Sydney, C.B.!., Halifax, Truro. 
In New Brunswick—Moncton, St. John. In Quebec—Montreal, Victoriaville. In Ontario—Toronto, 
Hamilton, Waterloo, Stratford, Owen Sound, Fort William, Kirkland Lake. In Manitoba — Winni- 
peg. in Saskatchewan—Regina. In Alberta—Calgary, Edmonton. In British Columbia — Vancouver. 
In England—London and Liverpool 


EM. 4-3387 


The Forwarding Company that Works With You and For You 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 


x 
Farvol Duoline System lubricating 132 points 
on hydro-electric turbine developing 43,000 
H.P. at Shawinigan Water & Power Company's 
Power Plant No. 2, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
This is one of 9 wnits being equipped by 
Shawinigan with Farval centralized lubrication. 






































































































































Whether your 
business is 


small or large 
'  * LAMSON MUNRO 


PNEUMATIC 
TUBES 


can save you 
TIME - MONEY 


and WORRIES .. . 


To-day low cost speed and accur- 
‘acy is the keynote of business. 
Centralization of cash handling 
by tubes gives you flexibility, 
service, protection and accuracy. 
Each station can be used by any 
number of sales persons. Sales 





Business Outlook for °52 


(Continued frém page 11) 
stability of our economy, 
efforts to counteract them. will 
absorb much of our attention dur- | 
ing the coming year. Taxation, a! 


An additional step has recently 


and! been taken for the increased utili- 


zation of Canadian oil resources 
with the announcement by the 


Trans Mountain Pipe Line of their | 


| tight credit policy and meagures | intention to construct a pipe line 
| to increase the propensity to save | to the West Coast. With the move- 


should decrease spending and 
thus relieve to some extent the 


ment of Canadian crude to the 
West Coast new refining facilities 


pressure on a smaller supply than | will be provided and these will 


at present of available goods. The | 
| recent downward trend in whole- | 
'sale prices, the slower rate of) 
| turnover of retail goods, and the | 
higher level of inventories may | 
indicate that these measures al- | 
ready are beginning to take effect. | 
Some leveling off in prices may | 
| be expected in the next year pro- | 
| vided that there is no worsening 
| in the international picture which 
could precipitate another spiral | 
in the stockpiling of strategic 
materials, ; | 

Cost trends are likely to con- |! 


be of material benefit to the local 
economy. 


a a 


H. Greville Smith 


President, Canadian Industries 


In Canada, by the middle of | 


1951, reduced buying of many 
manufactured goods had affected 
production in various industries. 
Demand for products of the 
chemical industry, however, did 
not noticeably decrease until the 
final quarter of the year. 


Despite weaknesses which have 


checks offers the best protection tinue upward and may very well | developed in the Canadian econ- 
to the store, and central cash squeeze profit margins, making | °™Y, there are still a number of 
‘operations more difficult. | sustaining elements. Defense ex- 


room can be located in a safe 
‘position in the store. The capita! 
outlay and upkeep is small com- 
pared to other methods. 


Write today without obligation for 


* * * 


'G. L. Stewart 
President, Imperial Oil Ltd. 


penditures are rising ‘and will 
have an increasingly greater 


direct effect on industrial produc- 


ition during the next twelve 


| in 1952. In the motor transport 
|field, a major problem is the 
| establishment of fedtral control 
(of international and interprov- 
incial truck operations, which is |! 
|expected to follow as a result of | 
the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Mackenzie Coach 


Lines case in New Brunswick. 
os £ * 


Glen J. Spahn 
Second Vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 


It would appear that there will 
be a continuation into 1952 of the 
upward trend this year, in life! 
insurance sales. This trend should 
result in a new record of life in- | 
surance ownership in, the coming | 
year as more and more of the 
five million policyholders in Can- 
ada bring their family protection 
plans up to the levels required 
to meet today’s inflated values. 
Among the factors which are 
likely to influence our sales in the 
| years ahead is the steady growth 
‘in Canada’s populatic accom- 
panied by an ever-increasing con- 
centration of people in the urban 
areas, thus making more poten- 


With the increasing impact of | months. In addition, this country tial buyers readily accessible to 


the defense program and a con- 


is in the midst of a vast capital 


eur free folder “Wings of Business” tinued high rate of investment, | expansion program and the vol- 
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particularly for resource develop- 
ment, 1952 promises to be a year 
when economic activity will again | 


be accelerated. Under these cir | 


cumstances, and assuming a con- 
| tinuance of the present govern- 
ment fiscal policies, employment 
|and prices should be stable. It 
| is expected that the consumption 
| of petroleum products will grow, | 
| reflecting the high level of eco- 
| nomic activity. 

Intense exploration and de-| 


i 


ume of work in progress will be 
substantial for many months 
ahead. 


offset the decline in consumer de- 
mand would be premature. It can 
be said with reasonable assur- 


ance, however, that such outlays | 
will make for a high—but uneven | 
|—rate of activity in most indus- 


tries during the greater part of 
1952. 


velopment added largely to Can- | * * 


| ada’s oil availability in 1951 and | : . 
122 DUNDAS ST. W., TORONTO} we expect that continuing efforts | 47mold H. Smith 


| will be rewarded again in 1952. 


CLAIRIK 


FORK TRUCKS 
GAS or ELECTRIC 
TOWING 
TRACTORS 


' 





HAND POWERED 


President, Monsanto (Canada) 
Business in chemicals is rather 


| quiet and we anticipate a continu- 


ation of the present status which 


seems to be about normal. In| 


plastics, we had a runaway mar- 


We look forward for 1952 ts be 
better than at present ut con- 


isiderably below figures of this C. C. Thackray 


spring. 
With no great change in the 


To forecast that defense and| 
| capital expenditures together will 


TRUCKS 


|rearmament program, it is an- 
| ticipated costs and prices will re- 
|main fairly steady with only 


RYDER 


PALLETS 
RENTALS 
MAINTENANCE 
CONTRACTS 


J. H. RYDER MACHINERY CO. LTD. 


-1130 Bay St. 


Toronto 


MONTREAL @ TORONTO @ HAMILTON @ WINDSOR @ WINNIPEG 





— spotty corrections. This 
| would be upset if we are inun- 
| dated by an inflation wave start- 
|} ing in the United States and 
|caused by a further round of 
| wage increases there. It is our 
| greatest danger. I know of no 
;means of our escaping the effects 
|of such a wave, once started. 

| * * * 


\W. Dent Smith 


President, Terminal Warehouses 


The motor freight and public 
| warehousing industries’ expect to 
operate at high levels of activity 











FORGINGS FOR 
CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


AIRCRAFT ~« AUTOMOTIVE *« FARM IMPLEMENTS ~*~ HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MARINE ~ MINING x PULP AND PAPER x TRANSPORTATION 


Through its many years of service, Canada Foundries & Forgings * 
Limited has kept constant pace with the growth and modern- 
ization of Canadian industry — supplying forgings for a myriad 
of Canadian products. Wherever and whenever the need arises 
for Light or Heavy Forgings, you'll find Canforge the prime 
source for industry. 





é 


t 
DROP FORGINGS 


We can supply Drop Forgings in small 
or large quantities for specific require- 


ments. Our wide experience 


drop forging of carbor and alloy 


steels, stainless steels, monel 


copper and brass, and our wide scope 


ranging in size from Y ‘ounce 
pounds, enables us to fill a wide 
of needs. 


inspection tests if required. 


Forgings can be supplied 
annealed, normalized, or fully treated 
- w=<«plus complete hardness, tensile and 


in the * 
metal, 


to 125 
variety 


HEAVY FORGINGS 


Making heavy forgings takes big equip- 
ment and’ the skill and patience that 
comes with long and varied experience. 
An illustration of the capgcity and 
scope of fhe great Canforge plants at 
Welland is this Vertical Steel Gener- 
ator Shaft, at left, for the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, weighing 37,500 
pounds. 
black forged, as they come from the 
pres- 
finished machined or finished ground. 


Forgings can be_ supplied 


2s and hammers, rough turned, or 





Canada Foundries and Forgings Limited welcomes your enquiries 
regarding Light or Heavy Forgings, Address Welland office. 
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our sales force. 

If the introduction of the uni- 
| versal old age pension is followed 
here by a similar reaction to that 
jin the United States when social 
| security was introduced, we 
should see this measure acting as 
a stimulant to personal old age 
security programs arranged 
through life insurance. Our sales 
force continues aggressively to 
| promote the ideas of security and | 
savings and thus make a real 
contribution towards fighting in- 
flation. Life insurance company 
managements are constantly seek- 
ing economies in operations to 
keep down the cost of life in- 
surance, but the rising cost of the | 
goods and services they purcrase 
is a problem. There has been a 
modest increase *in interest rates 
throughout, Canada during the 
lyear and @t is hoped that this | 


| ket during the first half of 1951 | trend will continue in 1952. 
| resulting in subnormal sales now. | 


The outlook in general for 1952 


is a favorable one. 
* ~ 7” 


President, Rubber Association | 
| of Canada. 


There can be little doubt that, 
broadly speaking, Canada will 
‘enjoy a high level of industrial 
activity and general prosperity 
iduring 1952. The mechanical 
anes division of the rubber in- 
dustry is thus assured of a good | 
| volume of business in the coming | 
year and, barring unfavorable | 
weather conditions, the footwear | 
division should do well. 

The outlook for the tive division 

|is less clear. Continued high 
consumption of gasoline indicates | 
that replacement sales should 
soon recover from the present 
slump which is a natural result 
‘of heavy overbuying in the 
months following the outbreak of | 
war in Korea. Original equip- 
ment sales, however, are not 
likely to show much improve- 
ment until the credit restrictions 
and taxes which have hit auto- 
mobile sales so severely are al- 
leviated. 

For some time now the price 
of natural“’tbber has remained 
fairly steady at a level about 
three times its pre-Korean budget 
and we may hope that we have | 
seen the jend of the spectacular | 
rise whi¢dh was the most con- | 
spicuous 'cause of several in- 
creases in,rubber industry costs 


and prices since mid-1950, 
ms ood * 


Dr. John F, Thompson 
President, International Nickel 
Co. of Canada. 


The free world’s production of 
|nickel for the full year of 1951 
| will approximate 295 million Ib., 
an increase of more than 10% 
over 1950. Canadian producers 
were responsible for 275 million 
lb., or more than 90% of the free 
world’s total this year. In 1950, 
Canada produced 247 million Ib, 
of nickel in all forms. 

Measures to maintain superi- | 
ority in nickél supply were taken 
during the year by established 
nickel producers as well as new 
potential producers, in a number 
of instances with government co- 
operation. These efforts will as- | 
sure continuance of the amounts 
now available and are expected | 
also by 1954 to provide an in- 
crease of approximately 30% over | 
that available before the Korean | 
conflict. 

For the duration of the present | 
emergency the most important | 
objectives of the nickel industry 
will be to continue to supply the | 
free world with the maximum | 
amount of nickel and to develop | 
ways and means of conserving the 
present available supplies. 

or cs me 


O. B. Thornton 
President, Mortrea! Trust Co. 


In assessing the outlook for | 
1952 one or two trends which 
developed during the past year | 
deserve attention. The average 
level of business activity seen in 
1951 was considerably better than 
originally anticipated, due in some 
measure to the initiation of de- 
fense spending. On the stock ex- 
change, the investors’ fear of in- | 
flation provided the main prop | 
on which stock prices were sup- | 
ported at a historically high level. | 

However, certain soft spots! 
developed during the last half of | 
the year (notably in textiles and | 
consumer semi-durables) and” 
there is ample evidence that these 
conditions will extend into the) 
new year. For that reason, al-| 
though Canadians can face the | 


confidence, our optimism should 

be tempered by the prospect of | 

somewhat lower business volume | 
(Continued on page 13) 
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The latest addition to the progressive expansion program of 
Kraft Foods Limited is located on the new Toronto-Barrie High- 
way. Contracted by Commercial Leaseholds Ltd., it was com- 
pleted under unified contral from design to finished structure. 
Kraft Foods Ltd., and many other nationally known concerns have 
placed their confidence and approval in this organization's sys- 
tem of undivided responsibility on the project. 


Commercial Leaseholds Ltd., as an organization of engineering 
specialists, provides an unusual combination of services. These 
include: property survey, land purchase, and all arrangements for 
roads, sidings, water, gas and power, the complete design and 
engineering construction including process layout work. Your 
occupation of the completed structure is arranged on either a 
rental or purchase basis. 
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74 Complete Sewice 


e Land Survey and Purchase 
e Design 

e Engineering 

e Construction 

e Plant Layout 

@ Buildings For Sale or Lease 
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COMMERCIAL LEASEHOLDS LIMITED 


We invite you to appraise the experience and 





accomplishments of this engineering organiza- 
tion. Write today for further information, 

















HEAD OFFICE 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


To REACH THEM BOTH 
you must su ZONE 2! 


Too many advertisers don’t look any 
further than Montreal when planning their 
schedule in French Canada. That’s fine as 
far as it goes . , . but—if you do that you 
are missing the other, equally important, 
French market—ZONE 2—where fully half 
the French-speaking prospects in Québec of 
Province live and buy. 


This great and progressive area east of the 
Montreal and Ottawa Valley districts offers 
you 1,571,268 French speaking Canadians 
with annual buying income of $1,148,000,000 
from thriving mines, industries, power devel- 


There are 2 French Markets 
in Quebec Province 


farms and fisheries . . 


For brochure describing this rich half of the Québec market, write, 










opments, new construction of all kinds, 
. and, the best way to 
reach them is through their own, French- 
language papers—the ZONE 2 DAILIES in 
Québec City, Trois-Riviéres and Sherbrooke, 
Just compare their average daily circulation 
162,565 with the 
14,588 copies daily, Monday through Friday, 
which is all that even the largest Montreal 
French daily can claim in ZONE 2. (A.B.C. 
Audit, Mar. 31st, 1951). 


That’s proof that if you want all the French 
market you need the ZONE 2 DAILIES. 


‘phone or wire:—A. H. TOPPIN, Room 636, 67 Yonge Street, 


Teronto 1, Ont. Tel. EMpire 4-6922. 


Zone 2 
is SOLD 





: by the 


ZONE 2 DAILIES 


LE SOLEIL 


L'EVENEMENT-JOURNAL 
Québec City 117,720* 


LE NOUVELLISTE 


Trois-Rivieres 24,785* 


LA TRIBUNE 


Sherbrooke 20,060* 


*Combined Net Paid Circulation 162,565 


(A.B.C, Ist Quarter, 1951) 
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AreYouReaching 
Major Markets ? 


In Canada there are 
just six cities having - 
newspapers, with over 


100,000 Circulation 


In planning your schedules for 1952, 
you will want to be sure you have 
these papers on your “A” list, includ- 
ing The Halifax Chronicle-Herald and 
The Halifax Mail-Star. 


Halifax Marketis 
Among Those Six 


® You cover this important market through 


|in some industries and less re-| ducers, but increasing difficulties 
| tained profits than in 1951. This | for many. 
| indicates the necessity for care- | 
| ful planning on the part of busi- | 


| nessmen, and emphasizes the need | H. G. Wels ford 


4 ” . 







| The question of Western Can-|is directly related to defense ex- | 
ada: with the exception of certain | penditure, the greater part can be 


| sources is contributing a very fair | sound and permanent basis. The | 
share to the over-all, favorable, | level of business and employment 
| economic Canadian picture. jin industry generally will, of) 
| Regarding the commodities of | course, be supported to an impor- ' 
tea and coffee. The. primary| tant degree by the defense pro- 
| markets on tea have made adjust-| grams of the United States and 
|ments that preclude any idea of Canada which are scheduled to 
| the necessity of further consumer | reach their peak some time dur- 

|price advances. Also, adequate | ing the first half of 1953. 
|supplies will be available for} Costs and prices will continue to 
Canadian requirements, increase so long as conditions per- 
It is expected that 1952 coffee | mit the trade unions. to bargain 
production may exceed consuntp-|for and obtain a new round of 
tion by a slight margin, and will | wage increases each time they sit 
_be the first time in several years | down at the bargaining table, and 
that this has occurred. However, | so long as wage agreements pro- 
with the active governmental con- | vide for automatic wage increases 
| trols in several of the important] adjusted to the cost of living. The 
| countries of production, we do not| current upward trend of wages 
look for any particular change for | appears to be in direct conflict 
lower prices. with current monetary policy, the 
+ ¢ *# purpose of the latter being, 
J. C. Udd | through the budget and restric- 
President, Sheraton Hotels Ltd. 9 of bank credit, to curb fur- 
While no definite pattern of —_ ee in the purchas- 
| business can be forecast in these ages of the dollar. Until 
~ : 7 events relieve the present pres- 

uncertair. times of international | . P ne 
deen dk-ene waltinalen tree of sures upon the employment mar- 
, ket the upward trend of costs and 
hotel operation we can look for- 


: rl is lik conti 
| ward to 1952 with the prospect of prices is likely to continue. 
| Sonaenued high volume. Rising Pe 
|costs and a possible shortage of [¥jlliam A. Wiener 


labor, however, might create diffi- : 
| culties, probably resulting in nar- egg General Motors of 


|rowed operating profit margins. : 
|During the past year, Sheraton The rate of government outlay 
hotels have experienced a healthy for defense production will un- 
Sokitnes of business. In .the doubtedly rise substantially in 
majority of our units this situa- | 1952. The vast program of capital 
‘tion remained constant through- | €*Penditure aimed at developing 
oert the greater part of the vear, | Canada s natural resources will | 
ihiediine ate tet. tahoe ena also -begin to accelerate. In both 
‘will continue to rise, although °@S¢s, however, there is an obvious 
maintenance and _ replacement lag in the ability to absorb work- 
costs for us should be somewhat | ©’S: As 1951 came to a close there 
| reduced for the reason that we in- | Were many so-called pockets of | 
vested heavily in these directions unemployment in the manufacture 
during the recent past. A mitigat- | °f Consumer goods, adding up to 
ing factor, which we do not con-|2 Conspicuous total ‘of unused 
|sider would neutralize our labor ,™@"power. The prospects for 
costs, might be found in food 1952 must be balanced against 
prices in which there is some re- this warning sign. 
assuring indication of a cost 1 High taxation and credit re- 
| cline, In short, with maintenance strictions on many lines of con- 
of the present volume level, show- | sumer goods are factors in keep- 
|ing a profit margin will be more|ing consumer’ buying low. 




























one medium ALONE, when you use these 
papers; with A.B.C. circulation exceeding the 
total number of homes in metropolitan 
Halifax; and giving you majority coverage 
‘of the whole province . . . at lowest cost. 


@ COLOR AVAILABLE, too ... at moderate 
color charges . . . when you use 


| difficult to achieve in 1952, Certainly this has been the case 
THE ay Ve ley. | +. * #8 in the automobile field and will 
| George M. Wittichen }continue to be so through 1952 
President, Calgary Stock Ex- unless there are relaxations. 
es te NICLE é. ie Sa ele change. | The defense program and the | 
The new year holds in store a Natural resources development | 
|bright outlook for Western Can- | Program will both be bidding for | 
AND lada and especially Alberta. 'the limited supplies of basic | 


| The wealth of the large 1951 ' metals. Many lines of business like | 
| grain crop will get into circulation | our own will experience difficulty 
|in the spring or summer of 1952, in finding sufficient materials to 
several months later than other | carry out schedules which would 
lyears, owing to the late harvest | seem to be logical for the 1952 
|and the bottleneck in transporta- market. This could constitute a 
| tion; in addition to the growing | serious problem by widening the 
| wealth from Alberta's oil produc-| gap between apparent demand 
tion. and available goods. 
Oil development on the prairies | 
| especially in Alberta will exceed 
all expectations in 1952. An oil 
pipe line to the Pacific Coast now 
assured will be under construction 
{in spring—natural gas to Eastern 
Canada and Pacific Coast will no 
doubt get under way in 1952—all 
the major oil companies are wait- 
ing for is the go ahead signal. A 
: number of new oil and gas fields 
. | have been discovered in 1951— 
'and more new discoveries will 
| take place in 1952. The oil wealth | 
WANT TO KEEP ABREAST OF TRADE ? of the prairies will bring unlim- 
Financial Post reports trends and developments in domestic dnd ited capital to the west in 1952. 
scat trade and the Sante machinery back of Pek. Concise, authorita- Although there is an acute labor 
tive, specific. Read The Post regulorly for red ond green lights. shortage on the prairies it will 
° hardly affect the oil development 
BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR but will be felt in agriculture. 
oa e x 


- V. C. Wansbrough 


: Managing Director, Canadian 
9 Metal and Mining Association. | 
& The : continuing demand for | 


base metals, asbestos and other | 

strategic non-metallics presages 

& a billion dollar industry in metal 
lnquire about and industrial mineral oer 


tion for 1952. 


Longterm developments of mag- | 
| nitude are being undertaken by | 
almost all producers, an indica- | 


tion of undiminished confidence 

PRIME WINDOW UNIT in continued demand and satisfac- 
(Vertical Slide) rz Ee on _ be ex- 

pected in production of copper 

ee _ a. ent nickel, zinc and lead, with an in- 


Te tensified search for new deposits 
glass, screens, weather stripping | Next year will also see develop- 
- + plus insulating sash* .. . fac- 


ments of importance in expanding | 
j »  tory-assembled... factory- facilities for the production of 
wr ake eh Seaee painted. Nothing more to buy. iron ore and uranium. 
PROVIDES BUILT-IN CONTROLLED VENTILATION The gold mining industry faces 
.. MANY ADDED YEAR ’ROUND BENEFITS. mixed prospects, as the price-cost | 
COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY WINDOW UNITS. | squeeze grows increasingly | 
- + « COSTS LESS TO INSTALL AND MAINTAIN. severe. For producers with the 
NO WEIGHTS, BALANCES OR CORDS. highest operating costs, govern- } 
GLASS AND SCREEN INSERTS EASILY REMOVED ment assistance on an increased | 
FROM INSIDE FOR CLEANING. scale will be required if they are | 
POSITIVE AUTOMATIC LOCKING IN ALL POSITIONS, (to battle successfully against | 
STREAMLINED... DURABLE... BEAUTIFUL. mounting costs. Lower-cost pro- | 


RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS | ducers will find some relief and | 


benefit from the sale of gold of| 


a egy 
MAIL - STAR 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 100,000 DAILY 


* 
Representative: E. A. WILKAMS, Toronto-Montreal 


It looks as if business would 
have to feel its way along be- 
tween the curbs, on one side the; 
control of miaterials and on the} 





| weighted price tags. 

















WILL ADD TO THE JO F industrial grade on premium 
Yo LIVING IN YOUR NEW HOME |markets. It is anticipated that | 
* optional | such markets will be able to ab- | 


Catalog and Snecifications Available Upon Request sorb a substantial proportion of | 


é Canadian production at prices 
eres ae considerably in excess of the of- 


MACOTTA COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. | “cis! Price. 


The year 1952 promises to fol- 
85 Main Street South, Weston MU. 7303 | low the general pattern of 1951, 


' TORONTO 15 


boom and expansion for the in- 
dustry as a whole, with better 
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| Business Outlook for 52 


(Continued from page 12) | prospects for some gold pro-. FE, C. Wood 
President, Imperial Tobacco Co. | 


At the moment the general out- | 
jlook for the Canadian economy | 


7 : | in 1952 appears reasonably satis- | 
|for ever greater caution in the; President and Managing Direc> factory. There may be rather more | 


|selection of investments by) tor Dominion Engineering ynemployment than in 1951 until | 


| security purchasers. Works. | defense orders reach the produc- 
: In view of the magnitude of tion stage in larger volume, but 
J. L. Trumbull 


| programs for plant construction this should not be too serious ex- 
President, J. L. Trumbull Ltd. and equipment already commenc- | cept in certain localities. In fact, 
There is ‘nothing that we can’ ed or projected, the level of busi- with rising defense orders and the | 
see at this time that would give|ness and employment in the programs of large capital under- | 
any indication of an easing down | construction and machinery indus- takings -™m 
in business. But, of course, this is | tries during 1952 should continue | shortage of certain classes of tobacco products, it is probable, 
all dependent on availability of | at or above the level of 1951. skilled labor is foreseeable if not 
| Manpower and material supplies.; While some part of this program already existing. 


The outlook for the tobacco in- 
dustry, unfortunately, does not 





prairies, the diversified program | ment of this country’s natural re- With 
of the establishment of new enter-| sources and productive facilities | American cigarettes and consumer ; r I ps _— ns 
‘prises and development of re-| which are being established on a/resistagce to the tax-inflated Sale and retail establishments.!permitted to make the progress (Continued o 


increased smuggling of 





the other the resistance’ to tax- | 


Aerial view of Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company Limited, situated on the 
. St. Lawrence at Lauzon, Que. 


Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., one of the Company's four Ontario shipyards. 
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cause of increased excise rates| Prevented. 


unless the excise taxes on tobacco e 


; may remain steady, it will be at 
are substantially re- 


duced, that there will be lower|the cost of reduced volume and it H. M. Turner 
volume in 1952 with’ resulting|is to be hoped the long overdue} President, Canadian General 
crop disappointments on the| attributed to the further develop- match that of Canada as a whole. | lower employment in all branches} relief from absurdly high excise Electric Co. By se 
of the industry, on farms, in man-| taxes will be forthcoming in the] Under the increasing impact of 
ufacturing plants, aad in whole-| next budget and the industry thus|the defense program, three 
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m built Trucks Wanted Chris 
ay and ——-— mobile 
anteed HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS is mill 
terms ] Using fuel cheaper than gasoline, giving } in cove 
ustom | 9-10 miles per gallon, hauling loads ovér | his car 
ition | 50,000 Ibs. Low maintenance costs es- | guarant 
rized | sential. Box 600, Anywhere, Canada. to do a 

ida - shoul 


* owjAN_ excellent’ automobile, low cost | look 


a ...from a minor repair ‘ 
to a multi-ton tanker 


Almost every variety of shipyard job is handled by Canada 
Steamship’s five building and repair cehtres. 


The largest fresh«water oil tankers in the world—now carry- 
ing Western crude to Sarnia for Imperial, Oil—were launched 
from our shipyards, and another one for British-American Oil 
is under ‘construction. Record-size cargo vesséls, icebreakers, 
tugs, barges—as well as numerous repair jobs—are constantly 
proving the sea-worthy workmanship of our skilled men. 
Conveniently located on the Great Lakes at Port Arthur, 
Midland, Collingwood and Kingston—and on the St. Lawrence 
at Lauzon, C.S.L.’s shipyards offer top-noteh drydocking and 
repairing facilities on every type of ship. 


- 759 Victoria Square, Montreal 


Shipbuilding subsidiaries: 
DAVIE SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING COMPANY LIMITED 


Lauzon, Que. 
CANADIAN SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING LIMITED 
Collingwood Kingston Port Arthur Midland 


Oversees Branches: 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 


44-46 ‘Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 10 Victoria St., Liverpool 
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a! price of Canadian manufactured While government revenue be-, which these excise tax levels have 
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From Afghan 
to Zulu © 


In the course of trying to find 
something to write a New Year’s 
column about, we attempted to 
mine the wits of our better- 
travelled friends to see if any of 
them had observed in other lands 
sgme exotic New Year’s custom 


. that might divert our readers this 


season. . 


As the returns came in — from 
England, Scotland, France, Bel- 
gium, South America, Scandin- 
avie — we realized gloomily that 
we weren’t getting much help. 
With minor differences on the 
surface, everybody seems to cele- 
brate New Year’s in pretty much 
the same way as we do here. 


-Normally staid people in every 


country welcome the same op- 
portunity to forget their dignity 
and cut loose this one night in the 
year. We don’t know what is the 
French for “hangover”, but we 
imagine that the experience is 
similar anywhere. 


We have stopped worrying about 
not being cosmopolitan. No long- 
er are we afraid that there is 
something backward and provin- 
cial about our homely method of 
enjoying ourself. Never again 
will we feel like a boor when we 
let the head fall back on the pil- 
low on New Year’s morning. We 
shall console ourself with the 
thought that many of the best 
people in all the great cities of 
the world made as big fools of 
themselves on New Year’s Eve as 
we did, and that not a few of 
them might feel even worse 
afterward, 


Happy New Year! 


. * - 


Another habit that is pretty well 
universal is that of looking for 
value for one’s money. The care- 
ful buyer of group medical pro- 
tection often turns to A.M. 
Group Medical Service. A com- 
parison of rates and benefits 
shows that A.M.S, gives you most 
benefits per dollar, and the story 
of the organization’s longer ex- 
perience and wise management 
tells you why. 


AM 69 


AMS Group Medical Service 
is a low cost pian for pro- 
tection of employee groups 
of ten or more against 
medical and surgical ex- 
penses, with or without 
Hi, hospital benefits. Write or 
phone for details today. 


"ASSOCIATED MEDICAL 
SERVICES 


618 YONGE STREET 
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Business Outlook for °52 


(Continued from page 13) 


phases of industria] .mobilization 
may be observed: (1) To increase 
our nation’s basic productive 
capacity; (2) To produce suffi- 
cient military durables to meet 
defense requirements; (3) To 
free productiorf’of consumer dur- 
ables to stabilize the economy 
and meet the urgent needs of our 
expanding population. 


In each of these phases, the 
electrical industry has an im- 
portant function and the outlook 
therefore varies widely within 
the industry, according to the 
urgency of each phase and the | 
dangers of all-out war and spiral- | 
ling ‘inflation. 

Principal emphasis at present | 
is on the production of capital 
goods and electronics and other 
material for the armed services. 


Projected is the continued de- 
velopment of power at an ever- 


increasing rate to meet the}customers and 38,178 miles of | make this necessary. In addition, 
primary line. The two major}an accelerated advance program 
steam generating stations brought | of changeover to industries is be- 


growing demands of mechaniza- | 
tion, greater ~productivity and 
development of natural resources. | 

Widespread use of natural gas | 
for power generation by gas tur- | 
bines is anticipated for the fu- 


ture. Application of nuclear | RIV. 


energy for this purpose on an | 


economic and competitive basis | 
still appears to be some years 


away. 


* ca y 


Donald Gordon 


Chairman & president, Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


Major problem facing railways 
is .operating costs rising more 
rapidly than revenues in spite of 
increased freight traffic and 
higher freight rates. Wage in- 
creases, the granting of the 40- 
hour week and rising prices of 
industrial materials are major 
factors here. 





Of increasing importance in the 
future is the growing competi- 
tion from highway carriers which 
may result in extension .of rail- 
way-owned and operated bus and 
truck services. 

Indications are that more than 
$600 millions will be spent in the 
immediate future on industrial 
plant and development along 


CNR lines. This is reflected in | 


the trend of Canada’s industrial 


growth by,such CN projects as a | 


147-mile rail line from Sherridon, 
Man., to Lynn Lake and a 46- 
mile rail link from Terrace to 
Kitimat, B.C. 

Also under way in the new 
year will be the expansion 





gram was undertaken in 1945, 11 
new power sources have been 
added to the system and two ma- 
jor generating plants are actively 
under way—one being scheduled 
for initial service early in the 


new year. The giant Sir Adam | 


Beck-Niagara No. 2 development 
is progressing favorably at the 
Falls. As a result of this program 
of new plant construction, On- 


tario’s power resources will have | mands to keep pace with On- 
increased from 2,597,400 hp. in| 


1945 to approximately 5,369,000 
hp. by 1955. The recent signing 
of an agreement between Canada 
and Ontario, in which water 
rights on the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River 
were ceded to Ontario, brought 
the long-heralded St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power project a step 
closer to reality. 

Rural expansion is being car- 
ried forward to increase the 1951 
year-end totals of 318,865 rural 


into operation during 1951 at 
Toronto and Windsor will pro- 





of 36 common stocks, four prefer- 
red stocks, and three bank stocks, 
and a sale of four bond holdings 
were the features of the portfolio 
changes of Investors Mutual of 


Canada Ltd., in the period Nov. 9| 


to Dec. 14, 1951. 
Four bond holdings—Province 


of Ontario 3%, 1951; Canadian | 


Pacific Railway 342%, 1966; Can- 
adian Western Natural Gas Co. 
342%, 1971 and H. R: MacMillan 
Expert Co. 4%, 1965—were elim- 
insted from the portfolio. One 
preferred stock — Burrard Dry 
Dock “A”, two common stocks— 
British American Bank Note Co. 


and Steep Rock Iron Mines, and | 
|common stocks and $311,641 in 


one bond issue—Industrial Ac- 
ceptance 344%, 1952, were added. 


Considerable increase of com- 
mon stock of Asbestos Corp., 
Brazilian Traction, Light & 
Power, Building’ Prq@ducts Ltd., 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment, 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Howard 


Smith Paper Mills, Steel Co. of | 
| Canada, and Zellers Ltd., resulted 
|in an increase of nearly $1 mil-| 
lion in value of common stock! 


services and increasing dieseliza- holdings. 
tion of all rail services. A change of holdings in bank 
iinet cn [stock showed a substantial in- 


'|H. R. Saunders 


Chairman, Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission 


Ontario Hydro enters the year | 
# ' 1952 in a very favorable position. | stocks—B.C. Power “A”, B.C. | 
E Since its record construction pro- ! Electric 4%, and Steel Co. of Can- | 


crease in Bank of Montreal, Bank | 
of Nova Scotia, and Royal Bank| c.PR 


holdings, a reduction in Toronto, 
Commerce and Imperial. 


Holdings of three preferred | 


COWANSVILLE, QUE, 


SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


Ever since its establishment in 1921, Bruck Mills Limited has 
played a leading role in the development of Canada’s immense 
textile industry. 


Thirty years ago, Bruck laid the pioneer foundation of what 
is today a-vast Canadian enterprise. The rapid, steady progress of 
this organization has been marked by a phenomenal expansion in 


plant capacity and a wide diversification of fabrics which have 


led to Bruck’s dominant position of leadership in the industry. 


This. programme of continued development is tangible evidence 


of the way Bruck has grown to a leading position in the textile ty 


field and indicates how competently it is meeting the challenge 
posed by that leadership. 


7 


tig 


BRUCK MILLS LIMITED 
. 


Mills at: Cowansville, Sherbrooke and St. Johns, Que. 


WINNIPEG 
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| standardization program is being 





Mutual Adds Commons, 
Sells Four Bond Holdings 


Purchase of additional shares; ada—and of Government of Can- 


% 
fo ee eer eS 13.08 
Preferred shares ........++ 5.86 5.90 
Common stocks ........++ °70.11 71.15 
a: ae 7.85 7.44 








vide additional power during 
1952. 

At the close of 1951, the Com- 
mission had a dependable peak 
capacity of 3,034,500 kilowatts 
(4,076,694 hp.). On Dec, 13, 1951, 
a record primary peak demand 
was registered on Hydro’s south- 
ern Ontario system, totalling 
2,593,900 kilowatts, pointing the 
way to further increased de- 


tario’s progress during 1952. There 
are many indications that addi- 
tional power supplies will be 
needed for industrial expansion 
across the province. 

The Commission’s frequency 


pressed forward as rapidly as 
conditions permit. At the request 
of the Canadian Government, the 
Commission reviewed its fre- 
quency standardization program 
so that adjustments can be made 
if material suprly cofiditions 


ing carried out jn certain mu- 
nicipalities. 


ada 112% bonds due in 1952, were 
increased. 


Investment distribution of the 
portfolio at Nov. 9 and Dec. 14 
was as follows: 


Percentages held at 
Nov.9 Dec. 14 
% 





Cash @& other ......e.0. oo 32.89 2.43 


100.0 100.0 
Total market value of the ac- 
count was $12,822,688 at Dec. 14, 
1951, ($11,631,450 at Nov. 9, 1951). 
Of this, $1,678,183 was in bonds, 
$756,095 in preferred stocks, $953,- 
842 in bank stocks, $9,122,927 in 


cash and other net assets. 


The portfolio at December 14 
and changes since November 9 
show as follows: 


Shares Cheges, 
Heldat Since 
Dec. 14 Nov.9 


Common Stocks: 1951 1951 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper ., 12,755 -+900 
Aluminum Ltd, ........ 3,298 125 
Asbestos Corp, ........ 9,375 -+-7,500 
Bathurst Pwr, & Pap, A 3,420 55 

Dt, ME Listen cae vexedas cae. Wanaao 
Brazilian Tract. L, & P. 11,950 5,170 
B.-A, Bank Note ...... 2,000 + 2,000 

oO MEE cael tos ae nn cead | errr 
| B. C, For, Products .., 5,550 ake 
Bldg. Products ....... e 1,995 + 1,650 
Can, Wire & Cable B ., 1,734 320 
Can, Breweries ....... e 7,150 Cries 
Ch, BN sv cscuiccos 4.310 675 
Cdn, Celanese ..coccece 2,580 . 

7 Sek wale ARON Sis.mi we Sm, 5,760 +610 
Cockshutt Farm Equip. 8,243 +1,213 
Conseil. B6. G6 B.-..cccse 2,125 + 440 | 
Cosmos Imp, Mills ..... 3,445 +300 
Distillers Corp.-Seag. .. $,190 +790 
Dom, Bridge .........+s 5,105 +920 | 
Dom, Fdry, & Steel... 14,840" -+1,300 | 
Dom, Steel & Coal -... 10,900 + 3,100 
oe” eee 8,695 --120 
Dom, Tar & Chem, ..... 5,325 -+ 400 
Fam, Players Can. Corp, 5,700 +650 
Ford Motor Co. A ..... 925 525 
PENNE COB. gi ccceness ee 3,625 +575 
Gatineau Pwr, ........ Be: © btenun 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. 1,591 -+ 260 
Hinde & Dauch Paper .. 1,330 -++-535 
Hudson Bay M. & S, ... 1,750 jagact 
SIM SIL Gi vveteseteees e 2,655 +700 
ERG, Et. ONG, secccssve . 5,295 +560 
eer ° 8,340 +290 
Inter, Utilities Corp, ... 28GB accwce 
H, R, MacMillan Ex, ... 3.125. —s ccccce 
Massey-Harris ........++ 3B.450 8s acccce 
McColl-Frontenac ...... GAte . éu0esee 
Moore Corp. ....+seeee 4,780) —s aawees 
Nat. Steel Car ........ SIB5 ss ce wens 
Noranda Mines ........ See ewan 
Page-Hersey Tubes .... 3,015 +500 
Powell River ......+.- e See 080s Sa ckas 
Price Bros. ».cccccccces 3,675 +500 
Royalite Oil .......... ° See. Sénawe 
Russell. Industries ..... 5,180 eat 
Shaw, Water & Pwr. ... 8,545 +-1,000 
Shea’s Wpg. Brew, B .. err 
Simpson’s B .......... e Cae sk seus 
How, Smith Pap. Mills . 9,010 +1,520 
Steel Co. of Canada ... 7,000 +-2,200 
Steep Rock Iron Mines . 1,000 +1,000 
G. Tamblyn ....... Sige 60 ee 
Taylor, Pearson & Car, . 2,850 +450 
Toronto Gen, Trust .... See. wiesaue 

Union Gas ........ ese ks 5,375 150 
H. Walker-Good, & W. 4,055 + 1,050 
Western Grocers ...... os ‘eeneab 
West. Gypsurn Prod, ... TOG” ~ “Wwkebs 
George Weston ........ 3,704 +405 
Zerler’s Ltd. ....ccccce ° 4,325 2,450 


Bank Stocks: 


Bank of Montreal ...... 6,240 + 1,065 
Bank of Nova Scotia .. 4.487 +1,150 
Bank of Toronto ...... 3,095 —525 
Cdn, Bank of Commerce 4,995 —155 
The Dominion Bank .... SIGS “eneeds 
Imperial Bank of Can. . 3,145 —1,500° 
Royal Bank of Can, .... 4,930 +955 


Preferred Stocks: 


2, Pee wee Savese 
Gt. Lakes Paper A .... SOO © ctasee 
Great West CoalA ..... 4300 ccvcee 
Hamilton Cotton ....... 130 cece 
Indust. Accept, 444° .. 100 esoves 

MO, OU wacciececeedis Wee) -weeives 
Southern Can. Pwr. 6% 351 axshie 
Steel Co. of Can, 7% ... 2.700 -+ 900 
Traders Finance 412% .. TOO: theese 
West. Gvosum Prod. 5% 12,379 1,530 
George Weston 442% .. 1D. ctwase 

+} Zeller’s 5% ...ceccccoee } eee Tee 


Ben 





werner eereereneeee ADUUU 8 eeeeee 











McColi-Front. 3% % 













Corby Considers 
Quarterly Divs. 





Bridge Company: 








Abitibi Pr. & Pap. $1.50 3,235 Oovses 


B C. Electric 4% ...... 770 +75 

| Te Pe eee ee ae. \@ Swans 
B.C. Power Corp, A... 5,910 +1,125 
Bruck Milis A ..... 3.025 


Burrard Dry Dock A... 1,365 -+-1,565 
Gatineau Pwr, 5% ..... Soe J wesens 


SMR cies Céue cee 3 mes coe. 
ds: = eee 
Canada 1%°% 1952 ...... 390,000 +200,000 RmNREETT AE 
Do, 2% 1953 .......- ; 100, Salsa? 


B. C. For. Pr, 442% 1966 . ckeeabe 


Can, Cement 4% 1952/61 000s cwcese 
Can, Brew, 442° 1961 .. J eeecce 
Can, Chem, 5%% 1971 .. 95,000 estees 
Col. Cellulose 442% 1965 15,000  ...... 
Dom, Stl. & Coal 4% 61 50,000 ....«. 
Dom, Textile 4% 1966 .. DED: - -benpes 
Ind, Accept. 3%% 1952 . 100,000 +100,000 

Do, 4% 1969 ........ , eee 


4% 1970 acoe 25,000 — nevaes 


TOGRIES  avevc dudeeccces 5,000 ecccece 
Prov. Transport 442% 

SURRIG oi sch ees. sce « 50,000 Ocesee 
Traders Fin, 4% 1966 .. 29,000 ...... 





MONTREAL (Staff) — Di- 
rectors will consider paying 








A Winning Combination 


Toronto Iron Works Limited and Central Bridge Company Limited co-operate to 
offer a widely diversified line of fabricated steel plate work and structural steel. 
The plant facilities of T.I.W. are designed for the fabrication of such special 
metals as steel plate, stainless steel, monel, inconel, nickel and clad steel. Central 
Bridge specializes in the fabrication and erection of all types of structural steel. 
Operating separately or together, these two companies offer dependable workman- 
ship and worthwhile economies made possible by their combined operation. 


Recovery building and septuple Swenson Evapor- 
ator (pictured above) for the Pulp and Paper 
Industry . . . typical of the combined operation 
of Toronto Iron Works and Central Bridge. 


THE TORONTO IRON WORKS LTD. 
CENTRAL BRIDGE COMPANY LTD. 





¢ 





Toronto-lron Works: Plant & Head Office: 629 Eastern Ave., Toronto — Montreal Office: 1411 Crescent St. 
Plant & Head Office: Trenton, Ont. — Toronto Office: 629 Eastern Avenue 
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IMPERIAL OIL'S steel artery from the heart of Canada’s 
oilfields is reaching farther east as the new extension 
begins to span the miles between Sarnia and Toronto. Soon, 
it will pulse to the flow of thousands of barrels of gasoline, | 
fuel oil and other petroleum products every day. 


Meanwhile the pipelaying job proceeds smoothly on schedola, 
Experienced personnel of Comstock Midwestern are working 
with the efficiency that springs from an extensive 

background of pipeline construction. 


COMSTOCK MIDWESTERN LIMITED 
An Associated Company of 

CANADIAN COMSTOCK COMPANY LIMITED 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


Heed Offtee: Comstock Building, 206 Laird Drive M., Toronto, Ontarte 
LONDON HAMILTON OTTAWA TORONTO MONTREAL PL el 
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_ What Post Survey Shows 
Industry by Industry 


How do business prospects for 1952 
shape up? What will be the effect of 
stepped-up defense production tempo? 
Here is a special Post survey of the 
highlights in individual industries and 
government plans as they affect the 
outlook. ' 


Defense Program 


Sharply rising tempo of activity in 1952. 
Costs expected up 50% but real peak won’t 
come till 1953.: Aircraft will be big consumer 
of material and manpower; defense construc- : 
tion will likely double but to taper off 


toward end of year. Electronics, shipping and | 
ammunition at high levels; U. S. defense : 


orders to show improvement; textiles to 
fall off sharply by midsummers Over-all, 
rapid upswing in first quarter. ; 


STEEL—Much confusion and difference of 
opinion as to what’s ahead in this all-im- 
portant area. Most of it stems from U. S. 
Some operators there forecast “lots of steel” 
by midsummer. Washington disagrees. So 
does Ottawa and most Canadian mili and 
warehouse men. Ottawa’s pessimism is based 
on first-quarter allotment from the U. S. 
Instead of the 600,000 tons asked for, we got 
415,000. That.means more squeeze, at least 
until new Canadian capacity adds to over- 
all supply late in-the year. All told, it should 
mean four million or better of ingot tons 
from Canadian mills in 1952, against a record 
3.5 million tons in 1951. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION—Expansion of 
production facilities to see current boom 
continuing for all branches of industry and 
subsidiaries. Skilled manpower shortage 
likely to reach peak by third quarfer; short- 
ages ahead in specialized machine tools, raw 
materials, engine components, electronics. 
Production costs to increase. § 


ALUMINUM—Upward trend in consump- 
tion to continue; civilian supply still to be 
hit by armament demand though new pro- 
duction of 45,000 tons scheduled for mid-1952 
may ease position to some extent, Continua- 
tion of high rate of employment, with some 
increases, seems assured; current expansion 
represents most intensive rate of construction 
since 1941-42. 


BASE METALS—Another boom year 
ahead, Prices at record levels. Continuing ex- 
pansion of productive facilities, Highlights: 
Quebec-Labrador iron; Sherritt’s nickel-cop- 
per; Barvue zinc mine; Noranda’s Gaspe 
copper; Mindamar in Nova Scotia. 


CHEMICALS—Lower-volume trend which 
started in second half of 1951 seen continuing 
into second half of 1952 with general pick- 
up expected then from: 1. stepped-up defense 
orders; 2. long-deferred replacement buying. 
High inventories of made-up goods in manu- 
facturers’ and distributors’ hands: cause of 
current slowdown, 


PULP & PAPER—Although there’s been 
leveling off in demand recently, most pro- 
ducers expect 1952 to be another good year 
with prices and: volume holding for at least 


The Pace of Business: 


eae ntact eee alco eet eet i ce en kn ie nn ene eal Retieey 


early part of year. Capacity increases, par- 
ticularly in newsprint, fine paper and pulp, 
to boost production. Fine papers output 
probably up 12%; paper board, wrapping and 
other papers also up. 


LUMBER—Outlook mixed. U. S. expected 
“to continue as good market; hopes of revival 
in U. K, market. Operators in both east and 
west to be fully occupied on current U, K. 
orders till summer. Little chance of lower 
prices with wages, stumpages up and chance 
of higher freight rates. 


CEMENT—Large additions to productive 
capacity to come into play in 1952, There 
could b@ some small surplus of production 
depending on rate of building Activity. 


Consumer Goods 


AUTOMOBILES—Production for domestic 


use likely to be off anywhere from 10%-25%. 
But much slack is expected to be taken up by 
increased export and defense orders, Gen- 
eral Motors exports, for example, are run- 
ning at 20% of total output as against 9% 
in 1950. For the Big Three at least, this is 
expected to mean .1952 production schedules 
at or near end of 1951 levels. This shapes 
up to 1952 output of around 350,000 vehicles 
against 400,000 plus this year; 390,000 in 1950. 


FURNITURE—Despite heavy building pro- 
grams little chance seen of early revival from 
slump which followed tightening of credit 
regulations. Prices to hold at or near current 
levels. Only hope for increased business seen 
in easing of credit restrictions. 


HOME APPLIANCES—No further large- 
scale plant layoffs anticipated but production 
for the first six months not likely to be above 
25% of early 1951 levels. High inventories 
all along the line presage price cuts for 
spring. Future in excise and sales taxes, 
credit restrictions and effect of RPM legisla- 
tion key factors. 


TEXTILES—Most producers would like 
higher prices in 1952 but boosts unlikely so 
long as business as slow as at present, com- 
petition as keen. Much distress selling since 
summer slump, increased flow of U. S. im- 
ports put damper on prospects, 


WOOLENS—Little chance of early im- 
provement on present slow business which 
sees most mills on reduced schedule. Com- 
petition from U. K, expected to sharpen; 
some price cutting ahead. Inventories still 
high for knitters, comparatively little re- 
placement buying. 


COTTONS—Sharper-than-ever competition 
from U. S. producers in prospect so little im- 
provement seen-in current reduced produc- 
tion schedules in most mills. Little hope of 
price cuts, however; some fabrics may go 
higher. 


SYNTHETICS—As in other sections, pros- 
pects uncertain. Few signs of any revival in 
demand from recent months’ low levels and 
reduced schedules. Sharpened U. S. com- 
petition an increasingly important factor. 


TOBACCO—Outlook clouded. Higher 
tobacco tax, smuggling of U. S. cigarettes 


1951 (est.) . 1950 Petroleum (crude) 
Gross National Product...... 21,000 $ millions 17,700 Rubber (synthetic) 
MMOD Ci seldacktncssebbinsiscntines 3,900 $3 millions ee 
PE iipananciss ovcproleaniens 4,100 $ millions ieee 
Total Investment ............... 4,500 $ millions 3,800 Copper on... 
Construction Contracts . 2,400 $ millions 1,525 ne 
Retail Sales .............. ee 2,500 $ millions We ee 
Labor Inceme .................. 9,800 $3 millions eg 
Farm Cash Income ......... - 3,000 $ millions 2,600 Washing Machines .. 
Labor Force .....................5 5,172 thousands 5,216 Elec. Refrigerators . 
Cae, TGS. - <.ss0iesovcccccesses 407,000 vehicles 390,000 eS 
eas ol saslhees cccle 3,300 thousand tons 3,384 ictiab Gi tg 
INTE Sako ssppapnesspscececiee es 2,200 thousand tons 2,154 i Mii 
II ccsasinvesossvcnsenassosuie 5,900 thousand tons 5,27 Carloadings ............ 
Ca as awundacs -. 18,400 thousand tons 19,135 Wheat Exports ........ 


67,000 million kwh. 50,903 Flour Production .... 





eR i SriratBios 
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Investment Boosts 


Gross National Product 


Gross National 
Product 
($ Billions) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 





hitting industry. Employment in all levels 
to be lower; industry to contiriue to press for 
cut in excise tax. Growers looking for higher 
base price for flue-cured, 


Food and Farming 


FOOD, FARM PRICES—Expected to stay 
at present levels, or ease slightly in 1952. 
Possible exception is dairy products where 
shift to beef cattle is keeping heavy pressure 
on dairy stock. Little easing in demand for 
dairy products. Foods likely to go lower: 
bacon, hams, pork and possibly beef, Eggs 
should continue in good supply and prices 
ease, Fluid milk pricés which recently 
moved higher should remain unchanged most 
of year. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS—Sales of farm im- 
plements and machinery at least up to 1951 
high levels, may go higher as growing farm 
labor shortage spurs more mechanization. 
Some prices up; defense demands could cut 
production later in year. 


FISHERIES—Higher retail prices for can- 
ned salmon reflecting increase production 
costs and payment to fishermen. Pack likely 
to be down as much as 500,000 sases in light 
of 1951’s record two million case pack. Her- 


1951. 1950 Compared 


pablewati 46,000 thousand bbls. 26,317 
sabbead .. 62,000 
fsnvapedes 4,380 thousand fine oz. 4,448 
Sevilla 23,500 thous. fine oz. 23,200 
schiahaiiess 280 thousand tons 264 


en ee 137 thousand tons 123 


long tons 58,000 


eg dian 172 ~=thousand tons 167 


Sere fasts 325 thousand tons 313 


Lebanon 238,000 units 281,643 
‘iallasiiea 285,000 units 346,000 
Leaigigts 700,000 units 820,772 


Pa Desk 1,7 million bd. ft. 1,592 
wheel 1,400 million tb. 1,400 


re 4.343 thousand cars 3,905 


Seite ca 66 million bu. 40 
Seuksseshs 22. million bbl. 24 
































































































































Investment 


1949 1950 1951 1952 ) 
The Financial Post 


ring, codfish market on Atlantic coast steady; 
hopes for growing market in New England 
states. Demand for fast frozen fish steadily 
increasing; domestic consumption over-all on 
uptrend. Modernizgtion through entire chain 
of production, transportation and distribu- 
tion will have important effects in 1952. 


FLOUR MILLING—Prospects for export 
business poor. Keen competition for domestic 
business with some small mills cutting prices. 
Some export business should return as U. S. 
quotas under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment are used up; there may be some small 
addition to U. K, 300,000-ton contract. For 
bigger mills, results for current fiscal year 
may show down slightly. 


FRUIT—Prices to rise but supplies good 
for coming year in canned pears, peaches, 
cherries, Production of apples, sauce and 
juice slightly down because of poor season. 


MEATS—Little easing of present high 
prices for beef until cattle back on pasture. 
Future of market depends on crops for feed 
and U. S. prices. Some easing of hog prices 
now U.S. hog production on increase. 


WHEAT—Although bad weather reduced 
possibilities of 1951’s wheat crop surpassing 
1928’s record 567 million bushels next year 
looks like good market as Australian and 
Argentine crops unusually small. Expect en- 
tire Canadian quota under International 
Wheat Agreement will be taken up. Carry- 
over of wheat into 1952 will be well above 
the 186 million bushels held a year earlier. 


Mines. Oils 


GOLD MINING—Gold production prob- 
ably will move lower, Not enough new mines 
coming along to offset normal decline among 
older producers. Access to premium gold 
markets hasn’t been enough to offset sober- 
ing effects of cost increases, Labor shortages 
another major trouble. Continuation of cost- 
aid unchanged in 1952 will help. 


OIL AND GAS—Another record-breaking 
year ahead for western petroleum industry. 
Higher output may be curbed by lack of 
marketing facilities with expansion of Inter- 
provincial pipeline not available till spring 
of 1953 and Trans Mountain line to the west 
to be completed later. Upward trend in con- 
sumption (currently 400,000 bbl-a day) to 
‘continue, 


Finance and Investment 


@ STOCK MARKET—Outlook mixed. Ana- 
lysts see elements of both bull and bear mar- 
kets in year ahead, It’s generally agreed that 
barring unforeseen’ foreign developments, 
markets will move in narrower range than 
in 1951. Accent on specia] groups and stocks 
as taxes, tariffs, etc. react. Gold stocks seen 
enjoying better atmosphere; increasing shift 
into defensive-type stocks: preferreds, utili- 
ties. 
= 
BANKING—Most bankers expect business 
in 1952 to show at about current high level. 
Some decline is seen in early months as in- 
ventories are liquidated, enabling borrowers 
to pay off loans; some decline in savings 
deposits could occur with shrinking employ- 
ment. But as defense expenditures get fully 
er way, declines here should be offset by 
i ased borrowing by defense industries. 
End of foreign exchange control in Canada 
should stimulate inflow of U. S. capital though 
there will be some withdrawals now restric- 
tions, are off. 


TRUST AND LOAN—Higher interest rates 
should stimulate business in 1952 but volume 
of. mortgages may be lower with deposits 
and debenture business holding about steady. 
Pressure will increase for an increase in trust 
company charges in view of the past year’s 
increases in expenses and higher taxes. 

i 


LIFE INSURANCE—Though fall brought 
evidence of some slowdown in sales in some 
areas, outlook for 1952 is generally con- 
sidered favorable. Higher interest rates on 
bonds and mortgages have eased investment: 
problem and higher interest returns should 
prove an incentive to sales. 


INSURANCE (Fire and Casualty)—Busi-' 
ness expected to hold at 1951 levels with de- 
fense expenditures likely to boost demand 
for fire and casualty business over-all. Re- 
duced demand for auto insurance seen. if 
credit restrictions continue but as experience 
in this field is currently generally unsatis- 
factory, with uneconomic loss ratios, few 
underwriters see any cause for concern about 
the lack of this business. 


In the Over-all Picture 


CONTROLS RATIONIN G—Ottawa 
authorities refuse to be stampeded into be- 
lief that there will be serious shortages in 
1952, requiring rationing techniques. In- 
creased defense production requirements (see 


separate story) are expected to require a- 


tight rein on supplies of critica¥Y materials. 
Steps will shortly be taken to achieve more 
equitable distribution of Canadian steel 
among major users, Big question mark is still 
what is going to happen to consumer demand. 
General belief is that even if there is further 
“adjustment” early this year it will not be 
longlived or very serious; buyers’ holiday 
that has persisted now in many lines may 
have run its course. 


.FOREIGN TRADE—Another record year 
in foreign trade—this year likely to top $8 
billions—is virtually assured. Continuing 
strong world demand for Canada’s strategic 
materials is the dominating factor in exports; 
Canada’s continuing high rate of industrial 
expansion puts the emphasis on machinery 
and other capital goods in the import picture. 
Though the past year has seen some signifi- 
cant swing away from 1950's top-heavy de- 
pendence on U. S. as our main market there’s 
little indication that this trend will continue 
any further in the coming year. Nor are 
there any indications of an easier year ahead 
for Canadian exporters in sterling area mar- 
kets; there’s little to suggest much, if any, 
easing of the barriers against our manufac- 
tured exports. Defénse demands on supply of 
steel and other metals will bring a further 
squeeze on exporters of a number of manu- 
factured civilian lines, . 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE—In the fed- 
eral field, collections for ‘the fiscal year 
should hit close to $4,000 millions, With the 
soaring tempo of defense spending, no easing 
of current record federal spending is seen in 
the coming year, Taxwise, there are indica- 
tions, that next budget, assuming no new 
major international troublé, may bring re- 
lief in some fields. 

Provincial revenues should continue buoy- 
ant especially in provinces receiving revenues 
from special taxes and royalties on natural 
resources. With new federal-provincial tax 
agreements scheduled for 1952, most prov- 
inces will seek bigger grants; Ontario and 
Quebec likely to negotiate tax agreements, 
although retaining succession duties. 

Municipalities facing metropolitan growth 
problem which brings increased demand for 
services to be financed out of static or shrink- 
ing tax sources will be looking for new deals 
with provinces for new taxing powers. 


EMPLOYMENT—With the defense pro- 
gram due to reach peak in 1953, employment 
will be up with big demand for skilled help 
which, in turn, will create more jobs for un- 
skilled. Some pockets of unemployment 
ahead, however. Wages up too. Some big 
unions have already announced 1952 asking 
prices of around 20c; most should get 15c 
same as (1951), in new contracts, mostly due 
four months hence. But there should be fewer 
strikes. The Ford episode was a warning to 
unions; the outcome an encouragement to 
management. 


ADVERTISING—Dollar volume to be up; 
linage may also be up. National magazines 
expect dollar increase comparable to 1951’s 
21.2% jump over 1950. Some lines of hard 
goods, hit by credit restrictions and slower 
buying, may trim budgets, Over-all copy 
emphasis will be on “selling” in a tougher 
market rather than institutional, though 
shortages in isolated instances may reverse 
this. 

TRANSPORTATION—Railways see acti- 
vity continuing at high level for early part 
of a year at least; hope for favorable reply 
to request for 10% freight hike. Changeover 
to diesels continues but orders below earlier 
expectations of diesel builders, Other equip- 
ment requiring capacity operations for 
months ahead. 

Airlines see growing demand for passen- 
ger and cargo space putting pressure on 
Federal Government to buy more aircraft for 
TCA or allow private competition trans- 
Canada. 

Bus traffic expected to continue upward 
trend though higher costs (notably wages) 
cutting into profit picture. Most companies 
modernizing, adding equipment to offset 
rising cost squeeze. 


TOURISM—Travel both in and out of 


Canada and between the provinces to in- 
crease, with U. S., traffic into Canada up a 
probable 10% to 25%. This, plus increasing 
domestic travel, may help reverse sharp 
trend of shrinking balances on travel account, 
Canadian travel to U. S. may be up slightly 


in view of removal of all foreign exchange 
restrictions, 


TRUCKING—Increase in business com- 
parable to big upsurge in 1951 is seen, though 
increased costs all round partially offsetting 
high revenues. New equiprnent helping profit 
picture however through increased payloads 
thus made available. 


to be about 1951 etanted $2,400 
same as "s} 
iti ith declines 


housing (perhaps by 25%) high- 
ways to be offset by gains in engineering, in- 
dustrial building, defense construction. No 
problem seen in supplies (except for steel!) 
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ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 





A hush descends on rooms when Acousti-Celotex is 
applied to ceilings. Unwanted sounds are 
absorbed before they become disturbing. In schools, 
' plants, lecture halls, offices, churches ... 
wherever less noise or better hearing is required 
i... increased efficiency or better staff conditions, use 
' Acousti-Celotex. Its efficiency is substantiated 


by authentic tests. 


DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS 


.:* 


HEAD OFFICE: 4040 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
BRANCHES AT: Saint John * Halifax * Quebec * Montreal * Ottawa * Toronto * 


, Winnipeg * Regina * Calgary * Edmonton * Vancouver. 
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* * j tative redeemable preferred shares, 
Mil. Refrigerating $10 par, and empowering directors 


" Surplus Plan Passes |to declare an issue of stock divi- 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Capitali- | dends were passed. About $370,000 
zation of earned surplus of Mont-j| will be available for distribution 
real Refrigerating & Storage Ltd. | indicating a basis of one new $10 
has beer: approved by shareholders. | par preferred share for each of the 

Bylaws creating 50,000 5% cumu- 37,000 common shares outstanding. 











What's New | 





Manufacturers of products | 
which are either completely | 
new or are being made in | 
Canada for the first time are 
invited to contribute to this 
column. Describe the product, 
state its purpuse, outline in 
what respect it is new, and | 
indicate its significance to its | 
field. 

Enquiries concerning items 
in this column should mention 
the heading to the item, and 
the date of issue in order to 
ensure prompt reply. 





Plastic Poker Chips | 


Unbreakable, heat - resistant 
plastic chips are compression 
molded to prevent rough edges. 
Half an inch in diameter, they 
are offered in red, white and 
blue. 


a oe | 


Engine Heater 


New type, * quickly installed 
engine heater requires no elec- 
trical connections to ensure 


instant cold weather starting. | 
Burns low-cost “bottle gas” from | 
tank in vehicle. trunk to heat | 
engine and check moisture con- 
densation. Unit fits cars, trucks, 
or any motor with cylindrical | 


block circulation. 
ot me * 





All-Purpose Heater 


Portable infra-red heater fea- 
tures heating element that will 
not burn out or be affected by 
| water. Maker states new model 
| uses no more electricity than a| 
home iron. Unit is rated at 1,000 
watts, weighs 12 Ib. 
a ~ 


o 


New Envelope 


Pull tags open envelopes quickly | 
and easily. Manufacturer states ! 
200 envelopes can be opened in | 
one third the time ‘required for | 
ordinary types. ¢ 

* t 


Surface Saver 

Adhesive felt strips applied to 
base of lamps, ash trays, etc., | 
prevent scratches on_ glass, 


Adding Machine 


|New Catalogues 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


MINING 


HEATING 
INDUSTRIAL PLUMBING 
CONTRACTORS ELECTRICAL 


“EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


1876 — THROUGH — 1951 


THE LARGEST SUPPLY HOUSE 
IN 


THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS OF QUEBEC 


COAL...IRON... OIL... STEEL 


J. $. MITCHELL AND CO., LIMITED 
78-80 Wellington St., 


| _ GENERAL HARDWARE AND BUILDING SUPPLIES 












Sherbrooke; P.Q. 





* 








| COMPANY 





wood, or marble surfaces. Strips | 
will not bunch when applied 


to circular objects. 
” a“ a | 


Glazing Sealer 


Fast-drying clear varnish beats | 
dust problem by sealing concrete | 
pores with tough resinous ones 
ing not affected by residual | 
alkalis. Dries to touch within 
an hour and reduces heat trans- 
fer through concrete surfaces. 
a” 


cy a 


Portable adding machine tabu- 
lates two items simultaneously 
and is said to be durable and 
simple to operate. Works on dial 
telephone principle. 

of a ft 


Burglar Alarm Protector 


New electronic device said to 
eliminate false alarms on photo- 
electric burglar alarm systems. 
Unit is highly sensitive to light- 
ning or other electrical dis- 


turbances. 
a oe ae 


Plastic Syphon Cup 


Quart-size Polyethylene bottles 
now designed to replace stainless 
steel and plastic-lined contain- 
ers as syphon cups in sanitizing 
spray equipment used in dairy 


and food industries. 
“ a 


Coating Device 

New machine will coaf’ flat sur- 
faces, fabrics, tar paper, mason- 
ite and fibreboard on one or 
both sides at a rate of 15,000 sq. 
ft. per hour. Covers 850 sq. ft. 
per gallon. 

ce 
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International Nickel Co., New 
York, outlines procedure for 
identifying more than 125 metals 
and alloys by simple on-the-spot | 
processes. 


——$—$—$—$—$— 


British Columbia Woods Exten- 
sion Bureau, Vancouver, de- 
scribes versatility of wood in 
house construction, gives ex- 
amples of houses built entirely, 
or in part, of Western red cedar | 


and Pacific Coast hemlock. 
% * oa 


REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted, 


UNITED CO-OPERATIVES OF | 


$7,000,000 in eggs, butter, and poul- | 


|ONTARIO earned surplus for the | try.-The Division also began manu- 


| year ended Sept. 30, 1951, was $40,- 
922 as compared to $14,216 last year. 
Net earnings from operations for the 
year totaled $379,883 ($291,701). 
Provision for patronage refunds 
tamounted to $263,098 ($226,609) for 
|member organizations and $31,931 
($25,641) for non-members. 


| Current assets totaled $3,474,993 
($2,454,682) which includes $1,804,697 
| ($1,070,976) for merchandise inven- 
| tories. Investments in, or advances 
-to ether co-ops totaled $70,238 ($40.,- 
314) at Sept. 30, 1951. Capital assets 
| less depreciation réserves were val- 
| ued at $1,156,135 ($1,004,078). 
| Current liabilities amounted to 


| $2,719,014" ($1,660,435). Deferred lia- | 


bilities totaled $201,781 ($179,617) 
and included deferred patronage re- 
' funds of $191,781 ($164,618). Deben- 
| ture debt, consisting of 4% redeem- 
lable debentures, totaled $572,250 
| ($521,200), of which $482,500 matures 
| from 1952-1962 and the balance from 
| 1955-1969. 
| Capital stock outstanding consist- 
| ed of 84,476 (96,497) preferred shares 
| valued at $519,410 ($675,479) and 
| 51,941 (36,018) common shares val- 
ued at $519,410 ($360,810). Capital 


30, 1950. 


iville and a_ fertilizer 
| Thamesville, as well as acquiring the 
| majority stock of the Co-operators 
Insurance Association. 

| In 1951, the Dairy and Poultry 
Division marketed over 


Products 





WE KNOW YOU'RE INTERESTED... 


in boosting your output in 1952, and we are anxious to help you do it 


by providing the equipment you need to help do a better job faster. 


Consult our Engineering Department for assistance in solving any of 
your problems involving design, fabrication, casting or application of 


industrial equipment. 
ROLLING MILLS CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES MINING EQUIPMENT 


PULP AND PAPER MILL MARINE CASTINGS 
EQUIPMENT MECHANICAL PRESSES 





CHILLED IRON CAR 


WHEELS 


GREY IRON CASTINGS 
ALLOY IRON CASTINGS 








surplus amounted to $74,506 this | 
year as compared to $87,317 at Sept. 


| During the year United Co-opera- | 
| tives added a feed branch at Kempt- | 
plant at) 


faciuring Thrif-T-Milk, a skim milk | 
powder for home consumption. 
Volume of business handled by 


| the Livestock Division during the | 


year totaled over $37,000,000. This | 


| Division marketed 117,000 cattle, 15.- | 
| 000 calves, 81,008 hogs, and 17,000 


| Sheep and lambs. 





CIRCLE BAR KNITTING CO., 
Kincardin:, Ont., net profit o 
$36.165 for the year ended June 30, 
1951, was down 46.64% from last 
year’s net of $67,784. After income 
| taxes, net on each dollar of sales was 
|just over one cent, President Wm. 


Mitchell states. 


During the fiscal year the com- 
pany spent $107,456 on remodelling 
and re-equipping its Owen Sound 
plant to make it a complete unit 
| for kniiting, dyeing, and finishing of 
| women’s full-fashioned nylon 
hosiery. 


| 
| “We had a good year until April, 
| price of wools during the next two 
/ months wiped out two-thirds of our 
| earnings.” Mr. Mitchell says. 
INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
Years Ended June 30: 
Net earnings 
Less: Deprec. 
Income taxes 
| Net profit 


1951 

$ 134,065 
78,193 
19,707 
36,165 
26,398 


1950 
$196,510 
85,260 
43,466 
” 67,784 
26,398 


Less: Dividends 
Surplus for year .... 9,767 41,386 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record 
Class Aj $1.37 $2, 
Paid 


ctw new eenee 


Comment ..sccacves 0.37 1.57 | 
None paid. 
' L A -& com? ... ine 1.28 | 
| Before tafter) participation. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 


| As at June 30: 1951 1950 
CR ky te devesee ener $67,507 $152,581 
OO hc ovicssdecve 700 50,700 
Accts., ofe., Tec. .... 299,929 241,434 
Inventories .......... 590,798 493,787 

Total curr. assets .. 958,934 938,502 
ee eee ee 24,974 
Fixed assets? ........ 489,721 442,096 

Total assets ...... 1,448,655 1,405,572 

| Accts. & tax, pay 103,530 67,466 

| Divds. pay. ...... 9,469 10,720 

| Other curr. Mad. 6.00  — aveees r 2,747 

Total curr. liab. . 112,999 80,933 

| Gen. & cont. res. . 63,626 63.626 
Capital stock ........ 126.995 126,995 
EE See caatdwcke ee 1,145,035 1,134,018 
SRRGEG WORMR Sscece | udetia 51,784 

yAfter depr. of . 795,818 720,234 

See OO. EE, asce. Wave es 24.974 
Working capital ..... $45,935 $57,569 


DEL RIO PRODUCERS realized 
a profit of $2,488 in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1951, all of which was ap- 
plied to exploratory development 
and lease atcount. 

During the year the company par- 
ticipated in four successful wells— 
two at Acheson; two Heard wells. 
Shares were also held in a Barons 
and a Redwater well which were 
not productive. 

Interests are reported held in 
nearly 650,000 acres of lands in the 
Williston Basin area. 

At Oct. 31, 1951, the company had 
interests in 10 productive wells, in- 
cluding a ‘targe shut-in gas well. 
Further drilling was being done in 
ithe Armena area. An interest is 
‘held. in a productive well in the 
| Barons area completed in October 

while productive drilling at Armena 


has been done since close of the 


fiscal year. 

Since the close of the fiscal year, 
Armena and other interests have 
been secured and an extensive list 
of holdings 


dated Oct. \31, 1951. 
INCOME, ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Sept. 3: 1951 1950 
Pb AWS iass eden $26.170 $8, 
Add: Mise. inc, ...... 1,333 7 
: Lease rentals 
expl. dev. amort’n 2,488 6071 
Gen., exp 25,215 31,857 
| Net loss & ene nil 28,387 


| CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


December 29, 1951 


" 
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THEY FOUND THE IDEAL LOCATION — 
- Over 330 Years Ago 


In 1615, Indians and explorers seeking 
suitable locations for trade found an 
ideal site and used it as a transit point 
... and it has been a transit point ever 
since. 


importers and companies send and 
receive their cargos through the Port 
of Toronto — gateway to Ontario, the 
richest single market in Canada. 


For the most efficient and speedy 


To-day that ideal site, now the Port of 
Toronto, receives ships from London, 
Bristol, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Oslo, 
' Copenhagen, Hamburg, New York and 
the Great Lakes. Every year more cargo 
tonnage is handled at the Port of 
Toronto. Every year more exporters, 


Write for the free booklet 
THE PORT OF TORONTO. 
It contains full information 
about the Port’s facilities, 
waterfront real estate and 
Port engineering. Fully illus- 
trated, 


W. H. Bosley, O.B.E., Chairman 


M. D. Kinsella, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S. 
George A. Wilson 


Alex Dawson 


E. B. Griffith, B. Com., General Manager and Secretary 





Manicouagan 
Is Diverted 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Ar im- 


river’ was closed; final closing | Four-for-one Split 


Sun oe ReCeenpEneS SE One | Se 5 a ee Co 


tien of the main spillway before MONTREAL (Staff)—At ial 
(Staff)—At a specia 
the spring floods of 1952. Dam | ceting last week, shareholders . of 


construction, it’s estimated, will be ; ; : 
’ ° |J.S Mitchell & Co. approved split- 
completed 10 months faster than | ting the company’s common shares 





would have been possible using | on a four-for-one basis. This raises 

conventional coffer dam methods. | the number of authorized no par 
The Manicouagan project entails | Value common shares from 15,000 

an initial 45 000-hp. iamanaes | to 60,000, all of which are issued and 

a second unit of the same size to outstanding. 

be installed later. There have | 

been reports that part of the 


portant step in the big Mani- 
couagan Power Co. hydro-electric 
power development was taken 
recently. A»major blasting gper- 
ation blew out the rock plugs of 
the, completed unwatering tunnel, 


thus diverting the main flow of | power from the development may | ing 50,000 shares at 12c a share, part 
the Manicouagan River. eventually supply Noranda’s big! of the Dec. 10 option installment, 

Blowing of the plugs consist- | Gaspé copper mining veniure but | under agreement with Stuyvesant- 
ed of shattering and completely | there has been some doubt as to| North Ltd. Balance of the install- 
dispersing 9,000 cubic yards of |the economic feasibility of put-|™e>t Soe ee ve Bi ier 
rock in one blasting vperation. | ting a submarine cable under the Sea m 50.000 Se ee 
Main flow of the rivec was/St. Lawrence to accomplish this. | 5¢ the option, 100,000 shares, has been 
diverted into the tunnel and the/| Recently, it was reported that this | extended three months. Issued capi- 


CONSOLIDATED ASTORIA 





t Island and the south bank of the} possible and will be used here. 1,400,000. 


“Let those 
who may complain 


that it was all on paper 


| but the drop of $1 a pound in : 







in various areas is 
| covered in a supplementary report 


BOWATER’S NEWFOUNDLAND PULP A 


remember | 
that only on paper 

has humanity yet achieved 
glory, beauty, truth, 
knowledge, virtue 


and abiding love.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


: 


Issued jointly by 


handling of your consignments, specify 
— VIA THE PORT OF TORONTO. 








Charles S$. Morrow 


E. L. Cousins, C.B,E., C.E., Consultant 
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Show-Mart Plans 
January Cpening 


MONTREAL (Staff) — First 
commercial exhibition at the 
large exhibition budding under 
construction here by Skow-Mart 


| Investment Corp. is to be held in 


early January, it is announced. 
The building, financed largely 


MINES has received payment cover- through a $1.3 million issue of 


bonds sold earlier this year, will 
be fully completed in July, 1952. 
Plans are to use the building 
for concerts, theatricals and meet- 
ings as well as exhibitions. 
Originally, the first exhibition 
was to have been held last Sep- 
| tember, but a delay in construc- 


‘main channel between Schmon | type of operation has becn found | tal, 2,600,000 shares; in the treasury, | tion (The Financial Post July 21, 
1951) set back the schedule. 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


\ London; and ‘ 


ND. PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


| _As at Sept. 30 1951 i 
be eae 403 em Corner Brook, Province of Newfoundland . 
}Aaete p 2528 dee ss 2,378 Stine 
Wn ease purch. _........ e ‘ 
| Teial care sate ti ses.28i aoe CANADA ¢ GREAT BRITAIN * AUSTRALIA ¢ SOUTH AFRICA ¢ U.S.A. *9NORWAY # SWEDEN 
| * 
| Well invest are -.. 29869 43.300 
Otner invest. a/c ..:. T1000 6s «s. 
ee eee 3.782 2,042 
. @tpl. dev. & 


lease rent. less w/o 25,963 
1,242,200 
































































Manufacturers. Life Director 


GEOFFREY B. BEATTY 


The Manufocturers Life Insurance Cém- 


pany announces that Mr. Geoffrey B. 
Beatty has been elected a Director of 
the Company. Mr. Beatty is President of 
Gurney Products Limited. * 


EW LOW 


on this No. 14 


TROMBER 


PAYROLL 
TIME RECORDER 


m3 aed ere 
; cats 
ed 


It’s a genuine, fully-efficient, In- . 
and-oput' Recorder with every 
essential feature of larger, more 
costly models including : 


@ One-hand push bar printing 
® Large printing platen gives 
clear prints 


® Prints day abbreviations, hours 
and minutes 


® Large dial for setting and 
observing time 


@ Automatic day to day lift 
® Simple column shift feature 


e Exclusive automatic Ribbon 
advance 


e Mechanism for uniform imprints. 


This Stromberg, No. 14 in modern 
grey wrinkle finished steel case is 
114%" high, 9%” wide, 5%” deep. 


Illustrated Bulletin on Request a 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIL 


CANADA) LIMITED 


284 KING STREET, WEST, 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


Montreal Winnipeg 
Ottawa Regina 
Brockville Edmonton 
Vancouver 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Life infurance sales ($ mixions) 


\ eFederal surplus (cumulative) ($ millions) .. 


| payrcllis 


. suiimetainistimet 


Latest 


| Primary copper (000 tons) 


| 
* Nickel (000 tons) 


Trend of Business 


Department store sales week ended Dec. 17 1% above correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Third quarter retail installment sales up only 12 over third 
quarter last year, while cash sales up 5.1%; charge, 4.8% 
| Value of manufacturers inventories up 1°. at end October, com- 
|pared month earlier. Up 36% over year ago. Value of shipments 
jup 7% during October, up 8% over year ago. 

Booming capital goods industries show inventories up 58%. 

Preliminary November figures show exports 30% above last year, 
imports down 1%. h 

Steel ingot production up nearly 5% in November over same 
month last year. | ‘ 

Gold production up over corresponding month last year for first 
time since January. October up 0.6%. Year-to-date down 2% though. 

Early snow cut auto entries from U. S. 5% from a year ago for 
November. 

Dividend payments up 6.5% over last year as of December, in 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. index which measures annual rate of pay- 
ment. 

Labor income all-time high in September and first nine months. 
Total for month 16% above same last year. 

Average hourly earnings in. general manufacturing up 15.7% at 
| Oct. 1, compared year ago. Latest figure; »1.22. 

Wage increases, settlement of industrial disputes, larger cost-of- 
living bonuses contributed. 


Major Weekly Indicators 


Week 
Before 


7 


—4 —7 


Latest 
Week 


Month 
Ago 
Department store sal 
| year earlier) 

Carloadings 
Index adjusted for seasonal change 
holidays 

Total loadings 

Eastern Canada 
Western Canada 
Iron & steel products 
Ores & concentrates 
Base metals, mattes 
Lumber, lath & shingles 
Bank of Canada holdings of 
securities a (millions) 
Short term governments ($ millions) 
Long term governments ($ millions) 
Other securities ($ millions) 

i Canadian dollar (U. S. cents, average) 

| T.S.E. Indystrials. index ... 

Bank Clearings 

Montreal 
Toronto 


175.4 
84,028 
52,425 
31,600 

2,104 

2,390 

58% 


3,765 


160.8 
83,548 
53,862 
29,683 

2,222 


3,685 


175.1 
79,562 
50,790 
28,772 
; 1,867 
2,812 
922 

3,730 


(Cars) 4 


(cars) 
(cars) 
(cars) 


2.261 
1,145 
1.051 
66 
97.537 


338.78 


2,172 
1,184 
701 
287 
94.640 
285.36 


95.791 
337.50 


‘$ millions) 
($ millions) 


ve 


Facts iby the Month 


Latest Month 
Month Ago 
207.7 205.3 
214.7 210.4 
191.1 191.4 
203.0 212.1 
158 3 151.3 
130.2 127.0 
202.8 198.0 
255.0 243.1 
176.4 176.6 
244.6 238.9 
301.1 286.1 
168.1 165.9 
108.2 109.8 
152.5 164.0 
110.5 104.7 


Two Mos. 
Ago 
208.0 
213.5 
191.6 
204.7 
156.9 
129.0 


207.0 


Year 

Ago 
204.5 
214.4 
193.3 
196.5 
174.1 
133.9 
195.1 
250.5 
175.1 
233.1 
284.3 
136.2 
101.2 
150.0 
109.9 


| WHAT WE PRODUCE— 


—in ail industries (index) 
—In factories (Index) 
Total nondurable goOds \Index) 
Food & bev. tIndex) . 
Textiles (Index) 
Clothing ‘Index) 
Chemicals ‘Index: pirdusnedeéscccepe 
Total durable goods (Index) 
Wood products (index) 
Iron & steel products (Index) 
Primary iron & stee) (Index) 
—Frem mines ‘Index: . 
Metals (Index) 
Nonterr: us tIndex) . 
eGold ‘Index: 
—Krom farms 
Cattle delivered (000) 138 153 172 190 
Hogs graded ‘000) SerbW eeSvecesr erene dans? 2: 430 443 
Flour ‘Index, : 145.3 146.6 160.7 
—From sea 
E. Coast catch +$000) 
W Coast catch ($000) 
From torests 
eNewsprint 1000 tons) 
—in powerhouses 
ectreety (Index) 
WHAT WE SELL 
Retail sales ($ millions) ..... 


1.826 3,813 
10,529 4,695 


#1 458 


Country stores ($ m#lions) . 
Wholesale sales ‘value: (Index) 
Pass. car sales ‘units: 


WHAT'S ON HAND 


| Dept. store sales ‘§ millions) ..... 


eMfrs, inventories ‘value} (Index) 
Dept, store stock /Sales ratio ......!....s06+. 


| SPENDING. SAVING FPOWLK— 


Labor income ‘$ millions) 
Industrial payrolls (Index) .......... r 
eDividend payments (Index) ‘annual rate) . 


| JOBS—, , 


kLmployment (Index) 

Mi... employment (Index) 
BUILDING— 

Contract awards ($ millions) 

Housing starts ‘units) 


| FOREIGN TRADE— 
sExports ($ millions) 
eimports ‘($ millions) 

| MONEY— 

Meney supply ($ millions) 


321 


4,795 
10,619 
4,575 


4,925 
9,391 
4,559 
2,449 
156 


Cheques cashed ($ millions) 
Savings deposits ($ millions) . as 
Current public loans (& millions) 


8.775 
4,595 
2,901 
140 
GOVERNMENT- 
635 605 513 106 
PRICES— , 
Cost of living ‘Index) Sane ias 191.2 190.4 
Production, indexes show vOlume changes, seasohally adjusted : 
Index bases: production, wholesale sales, cost of living, 1935-39=100; employment 
1939=100; manufacturers inventories, 1947 average=100, 


189.4 170.7 ° 


DEFENSE-IMPORTANT MATERIALS—Production and Supply— 


Month 
yr. ago 


% ehge. yr. 
todate | 


Yr. to 
Month date 
309 
144 
22.6 


8.1% 


Steel ingots & casting (000 tons) oe 6 
Net imports, primary shapes ‘000 tons) .. +83 
~4 

Exports :000 tons) ..... on Sh 

+14 

Exports ‘000 tons) +3 

Cement (000 bbl.) . ‘ 

imports 1000 Dbi.) . 
Lumber 

sExports ... 

sNewsprint (000 tons) 
Exportas(000 tons: . 
Housing completions (units) 
eNew item this week 

| QUARTERLY INDICATORS — 


9,582 65504 


3rd Qtr, 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 


1950 


Retail Sales on Credit 27.0 27.3 


‘ 


Civilian Pilots Must File 


F light Plans For Northland 


A new regulation requiring all plans is required by pilots of 
civilian flyers to file detailed | civilian non-scheduled aircraft 


flight plans when headed into} 
Canada’s northland has been | 
announced by Transport Minister | 
Chevrier. 

The announcement followed 
disclosure by The Financial Post 
(Oct. 20, 1951), of the high cost 
of sending RCAF search planes 
over vast areas to look for mis- 
sing aircraft. 

After July 1, 1952, the Minister 
stated, pilots of all aircraft, re- | 
gardless of the size of the plane, 
will be required to give authori- | 
ties detailed information on’ 
courses to be flown and estimated 

| times of departure and arrival. | 
Such flights will have to be ap- 
proved before takeoff into the 
north country (as designated by 
certain latitudes) is allowed. 

Also, aircraft wil] have te carry 
either two-way radio or a port- 
able radio transmitter when in 
sparsely populated areas. 

The new regulation is designed 

| to aid location of missing aircraft 
with a minimum of risk, outlay 
of men and materials and expense. 

At present, the filing of flight 


‘Acme Steel Will Build 


‘In Toronto District 

A $1 million steel specialty 
plant will be started outside To- 
ronto this spring by Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago. The company has 
bought a 62-acre site. The plant | 
| will produce steel strapping and | 
seals for package reinforcements 
‘and other items. The U.S. com- 
pany has a Canadian subsidiary, 
Acme Steel Co. of Canada. 


EAST ASIATIC CO., with head- 
quarters in Denmark and Canadian 
offices in Montreal and Vancouver, 
will open a Toronto offiee on Jan. 1. 

| [he new branch will initially dis- | 

| ‘ribute imported and domestic food- | 
stuffs, later expanding to include 
lumber and crude rubber. 


U. S. $ Value in Canada 
Daily at Noon as Reported by 


@ | Week Ended December 21, 1951 | 
Mon. $1.02 8/32 


Tues. 
| Wed. 


only when flying under instru- | 


ment conditions, across _ inter- 
national borders and over cer- 
tain areas at a height of over 
4,000 feet. However the Depart- 
ment of Transport urges all pilots 
to file flight plans in their own in- 
terest when intending to fly any 
distance. 


Exide Battery 
Appointment 


GEORGE E. LINDSAY 


The appointment of Mr. George E. 
Lindsay as Manager of the Irdystrial 
Sales Division, Exide Batteries of Clnede 
Limited, has been announced by Mr. 
John E. Eells, Executive Vice-President of 
the firm. A graduate of the University of 
Toronto, B.A. Sc., P. Eng., My. Lindsay 
has been with the Company for over 24 
years. He organized the first Canadian 


Chapter of the Materials Handling Society, 
| the Central Ontario Chapter, in which he 


ics still actively interested. Mr. Lindsay 
brings to this new position a wide back- 
ground of experience in the materials 
handling, mining, railway and communi- 
cation fields. *, 


(GO ed 


To serve industry and commerce 


¢ Marine Industries Limited and 


Affiliated for Better Service Across Canada 


DOMINION APPRAISAL CO., LIMITED 


GENERAL APPRAISAL CO., LIMITED 
VALUATION ENGINEERS 


Toronto, Ont. Vancouver, B.C. 
137 Wellington St. W. 616 Bute Street, 
EMPIRE 4-5928 


SMR 


Announcement 


is made of the following appointments by the 


Manufacturers Life Insurante Company 


. L. Holmes, F.S.A. - Vice-President and Actuary 
. E. Dowsett 
S. M. Thompson 
A. Kinch 
W. T. Thorpe 
K. G. McNab - Agency Vice-President 
D. R. MacLeod, F.S.A. - Assistant Actuary 
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» Vice-President and Secretary 
- Vice-President and Treasurer 
« Agency Vice-President 


« Agency Vice-President «: 


THE 


MANUFACTURE 
INSURANCE Li FE RS 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 87) 


COMPANY 


yg .d.qOs vO eGGNVAOuctrevit tds gut geese etn 


y 


| 


ievaein. 


Output Up 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Cana- 
dian newsprint production con- 
tinued to exceed all previous 
records in November, figures re- 
leased by the Newsprint Associa 
tion of Canada show. 

The industry operated at 
104.3% of its 5,359,816-ton annual 
capacity,. reflecting the increases 
in capacity which have come into 

|} production since late in 1950. Pro- 
| duction per working day was 
| down slightly from October 
(18,144 vs. 18,240 tons), bu. ahead 
of November, 1950 (17,567). 

U. S. consumption in November } 
was down 1.3% from a year ago, 
0.5% on the 11 month period, | 
although Canadian shipments to 
the U. S. to the end of November 
were 0.9° higher. Canadian users 
have received 2.1%. more, mar- 
kets other than the U. S. and | 
Canada 70.5% more (321,500 tons 
altogether). 


McColl-Frontenac 
Plans ’Peg Plant 


MONTREAL (Staff) — McColl- 
Frontenac Oi] Co. plans to build 
a $12 million oil refinery at Win- 
nipeg next year. ° 

The company has bought land 
at Winnipeg and intends to start 
construction early in the year. j 
A new refinery built at Edthon- 
ton with a 5,500-bbl. per day 
capacity was put into operation | 
by the company in October at a , 
cost of more than $10 millions. 


‘ 


= 


pin a wt 


~~ handle coritracts, large or small, for: 
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subsidiaries are well equipped to 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing; 
Dredging and Land Reclamation; 
Transportation of oil, pulpwood or 


other bulk cargoes. 


Any time.......« +. Anywhere 


a 
2 
» 


Montreal, P.Q. 


SHIPBUILDING SHIP 


— 


% 


The Bank of Canada 


Thurs. $1.02 9/32 | 
1.02 20/32 Fri. 1.02 9/32) 
1.02 8/32 Av. 1.02 54/160) 


Generation 
in one Package 


December 29, 1951 


DEBENTURES 
For 5-year period 342% per annum 


THE ONTARIO LOAN AND DEBENTURE CO. 
London Ontario 


* 


THE FINANCIAL POST 17 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


2% per ennum 


ta 


VOLCANO 


AMESTEAM 


32. Rugged — fully automatic — easy to instell — 
low on operating cost — 80% efficiency — re- 
quires no chimney — convenient to move about. 
Installed by one responsible party, not many. The 


VOLCANO LIMITED 


GENERATOR 


Volcano Amesteam Generator ts thoroughly 
approved by C.S.A. and Provincial Authorities, 
SIZES — 10 F.P. to 500 H.P. PRESSURES — 15 Ibs: 


to 200 Ibs. FUEL — Heavy or Light Oil ci 


743 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. UN. 6- 1591 


pnees 


seperate ey ens , Boon neers pene 


Shipyards and Plant 
Sorel, P.Q 


REPAIRING « DREDGING « TRANSPORTATION 





_ PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
© Chartered Accountants 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Galt - Kitchener 
Toronto 


€ J. HOWSON 

R. S. McPHERSON 

licensed Trustees 
oO 


Representatives 
Throughout 


Canada 


B. C. TANNER & CO. 
Chartered Accouhtants 


Calgary 
Canada Life Bidg. 


Edmonton 


Lethbridge 
LaFleche Bldg. 


Metropolitan Bldg. 


P. S. ROSS & SONS 


Chartered Accountants 
MONTREAL * TORONTO © OTTAWA 
VANCOUVER * SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


Established 1858 


WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


Edmonton 
Calgary 


Vancouver 
Dawson Creek 


SHARP, WOODLEY & CO. | 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
313 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


WM. C. BENSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
OFFICES AT 


TORONTO 
86 Bloor St. W. 


LONDON 
267 Dundas St. 


WINDSOR 
216 Douglas Bldg. 


Arthur A. Crawley & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


OTTAWA e MONTREAL ¢ BROCKVILLE ¢« TORONTO ¢ 


NORTH BAY ¢ SAULT STE. MARIE 


SUDBURY 


PAWNE, PATTON & PUGSLEY 


Chartered. Accountants 


Gordon S. J. Payne, C.A. Donaid R. Patton, C.A. 
Philip T. R. Pugsley, C.A. 
507 UNIVERSITY TOWER 
MONTREAL 


EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO. 


is Chartered Accountants 
Established 1889 


TIMMINS TORONTO 


Representatives at WINNIPEG - CALGARY ~ 
LONDON, ENG. 


_ MONTREAL 
EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 


GEO. A. WELCH & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 


OTTAWA 


BELLEVILLE . CORNWALL 


PETTIT, HILL and BERTRAM 
OSCAR HUDSON & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
R. DOUGLAS HILL 
EMpire , 3-2381 


HOLLAND PETTIT, Jr. 
199, BAY ST. 


R. C, BERTRAM 
TORONTO 


McDonald, Currie & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


QUEBEC OTTAWA TORONTO 
KIRKLAND LAKE VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON CHARLOTTETOWN 


MONTREAL 


SAINT JOHN 
SHERBROOKE 


MONCTON 


How To Reduce Office Operatin 


} 


—_— — -— — -— 


Costs’ 


Many Points to be Watched, Still Keep Up Efficiency \ 


What factors should you ex-|the like, the statement serves as;actual value of each form used, 


amine 


| your office costs may be re- 
What are the import- 
|ant things to look for? 
| things to be done if managers 


| duced? 


The 


possible; the forms are costly, ! 
clerical costs are tremendous, | 
accounting machine operations | 


are to “justify office costs”) are slowed down in the process of | 
'were discussed by W. Miller 
| Bennett, controller of Inland 


Container Corp., 


Indianapolis 


and national president of Na- 


| tional 


Office 


Management 


| Association, at a recent meeting 


|of the Toronto chapter. 


Here 


eis a digest of his address: 


By W. MILLER BENNETT 
N.O.M.A. National President 


There is always room for im- 


provement in office cost reduction. L ¢ 
| But progressive management to- through failure to allow the dis- | 


| day 


unequivocal “rock bottom” office 


| costs, if these costs are validated correspondence are required. 
|in terms of the actual and poten- | 


informing people just how much 
they owe you. Analyze your 
statements and dispense with 
these that are not necessary. 

As for cash discounts, there 
are definitely a multitude of dis- | 
advantages to the practice. Here 
are just a few: 

1. Interest rates cannot justify 
the “2%—10 day.” 


2. Special checks are necessary. 
3. Ill will is often incurred 


is less likely to demand! count. 


4. Extra journal entries and 


5. Cash discounts increase cost | 


| Nonetheless, top management will 


|continue to oppose the challenge, | 
| ask the basic question about costs. 


Office costs derive from four 


| Major areas: 


| (2) Forms, 


(3) Machines, 


| (4) People. 


} 


| 


|control, order 
| correspondence. 


(1) Procedures, 


(1) Procedures probably 
/ compass the largest area of costs 
Included are such items as meth- 
ods of conducting the business, | 
statements, cash discounts, records | equcatio 


, 
' 


en- 


j 


entry, billing, 


It would save costs and help to! 
eliminate much of the peak and 
valley loads of the accounting 
department to discontinue this 
practice. 


Billing procedures are always 
open to inspection and improve- 
ment. Cycle billing should be) 
used when possible to help pre- 
vent peak load periods. 

We spend literally thousands of | 
dollars procuring the best letter- 
heads, typewriters, secretaries, 
n for expressing our- 
selves, and then come forth with 
such insipid phrases as “Gentle-| 


Before complex machines were | men” and “Yours Truly.” It is a 
used in the office, each new task well known fact that not every 
was carefully considered before | businessman is a gentleman—is it 
it was given to the already over-; necessary to address him as such? 

| burdened clerks. Each task was|Is it necessary that we address 
/analyzed for its exact value and anyone as gentleman? Would you | 


| worth. 


| 


| simplified 


| other ordinary tasks. We seldom 
|stop to realize that a job which men and expect to receive busi- 


takes five minutes a day con- ness letters. 


| sumes more than 20 hours a year. 
Why don’t we ask these three tial phrases which mean nothing 


questions when requesting the to either 


have the courage to address a man 


Today modern machines have With a more descriptive pronoun, 
record keeping and/ even if he were not a gentleman? 


We are business men-and wo- 


Why should every 
letter be candied with non-essen- 


the sender or the 


addition of a new report, a new recipient? What purpose do these | 
| job or a new record: 


1—Why should this be done— 


what will it accomplish? 
| 2—How should we do it—can it 


| be simplified in any way? 
| -3—When should we stop doing 
|it—where is the point of no re- 


| turn? 


This third question is especially 


important—when should we stop | their 


doing it? The job may be valuable 
| for months’ and suddenly lose its! 


| value entirely. 


meaningless words serve? The 
body is the important bit. Make 
it say what you want and close it. 


The recipient will thank you for 


that much. 


Outside of actual corresponde) 
ence, there is much to be done in 
the correspondence department. 
Many firms believe they can save 
sizeable amounts by centralizing 
stenographic, 


typing and) 
filing departments. 


This would | 


tend to provide a flexibility and 
provide for better supervision on 


With the business situation be-|the whole. It also causes an al- | 
coming more and more involved most complete absence of peak 
| every day, management can’t! loads and a certain uniformity of | 
| supervise each man. Management| work that is not to be found in 
| must rely on reports prepared by |two dozen men dictating to two| 
|the office in order to obtain an dozen secretaries with no stand- 


| over-all 


picture. 
|checks to ascertain their ability | correctness. 


But periodic 


|and worth are necessary. When 


jin doubt, the best way to deter- 


mine a/'report’s worth is to drop 
it for a week. If it is important, 
someone will be screaming for it 
before the week is out. 


| Also, no one wants to prepare 
| statements every month—it’s a 


waste of time, money and man- 
power. For department stores and 


Short Positions 


Rise on TSE. | 


ards involved except neatness and 


File control and management is 


another phase of the proceduie 
group that can well stand some 
attention. Systematic methods of 


retention and destruction should 


be programmed and strictly fol- 
lowed through. Active and inac- 
tive files should be separated; 
valueless 
cards and notices destroyed. With 


letters, servations, 
floor space at a premium at $3.50 
to $6 or more per square foot, who 
can afford to find that in 1937 Mr. 
So and So wanted two single 
rooms with bath at the Amster- 
dam Hotel? 


(2) Forms Control: The sad 


| prepare all the reports demanded | sistent effort. 


|ing conditions and implores fair 


to determine whether | an invoice. But the best thing is) who can see the way to eliminate 
| to eliminate statements where| some, improve others, combine 


still others. Or else what about 
approaching your own workers 
for suggestions? 

(3) Machines comprise the 
third main grouping of office 
costs. Are all the machines all in 


_use? Are they used to the highest | 


degree possible? The most ex-| 


‘pensive equipment of all is that 


which is either not used at all or 
improperly used. 
Mechanization and moderniza- 
tion are wonderful words, but the 
fact itself can go entirely too far | 
as well as not far enough —\ 
for example the use of calcu- 
lators where slide rules would 
suffice. At the other extreme is 
an exceptionally high priced 


| accounting machine that would 


eventually replace three people. 
This would definitely be a saving. 
Use the machine best suited for 
the purpose. It will be the cheap- | 
est, regardless of the original | 
purchase price. 

Without the use of machines it | 
would be physically impossible to 


in today’s business within the 
required amount of time. But are 
your machines the best suited for | 
your purpose? Keep in touch 
with your office equipment sup- | 


|pliers—keep up on the latest’ 


developments. 


(4) People. In a recent article | 


John S. Wiltse, of Johns-Manville 
Corp., stated personnel represents 
40%-60% of the total office costs. 
Naturally this would present the 
greatest opportunity for savings. 


This glaring item of cost too often | 


is where cost reduction starts and 
generally ends. 

Cuts can be made, certainly, but 
be reasonable. Don’t slight the 
quantity of employees. Remember 
that the finest buildings equipped 
with the best equipment and the 
best known methods will produce | 
exactly zero work without people. 

Reduce your payroll costs only 
in proportion to the work and co- 
operation extended by your em- 
ployees. Although a worker wants 
security, desires favorable work- 


treatment, he demands fair wages. 
This is the standard by which his 
loved ones must live—the stand- 
ard by which the world in great 
part evaluates his worth. 

In recent surveys in which 
employees ranked job factors in 
importance to themselves, pay 


| was rated consistently in the top 


four places by men and women} 
alike. We don’t like to admit} 
altogether that we are working | 
for pay, but it is certainly a goad | 
to push us onward, and a necessity | 
for our existence. 

Payroli costs are not the only 
costs concerned in the classifica- 
tion of people. Costs can be cut} 
drastically by.a workable plan of 


| job evaluation and job rating. 


Find the best man for the job 
and then use him well. The cost 
of hiring and training an office 
worker is too high to let him come | 
and go quickly. Endeavor to place 
him well and he will stay long 
enough to at least put back the! 
investment you made in hiring 
him. 

A recently conducted survey on 
Personnel found that the average | 
Selecting and Training Office 
amount of money invested in the 
average clerical worker amounts 
to $188 to $350 before the worker 
is really in production—putting 
out the work required of him. The 
cost runs, much higher for the 


lishments of controls or) 
changes. 

) Development of detailed 
job descriptions for use in 
personnel selection, train- | 
ing, evaluation and salary, 
determination. 
Development and assign- 
ment of time values per| 
operation. This would sim- | 
plify the establishment of | 
a time standard and permit | 
incentive pay methods. | 
Process monthly reports on | 
the number of personnel, 
whether too many or too 
few. 


Records indicate that companies 
following this schedule of steps 
have boasted a savings of around 
20%, on the average. 

If you do not have a sound | 
remuneration program in your, 
office, adopt one immediately. If 
you do not do something about it, | 
your employees will—and then | 
you have only yourself to blame. | 

Whatever your wlan for cutting | 
office costs is, work at it. Im- 
provement and savings alike can 
come only with diligent and con- 


Rely on yourself and your em- | 
ployees—take into account your | 
past experience, use your powers | 


‘of observation, your power of! 


reason and logic, and most of all | 
use some common sense. When| 
you have planned and worked and | 
achieved something that you think | 


‘is réally good, really workable, 
‘ask yourself this question: Will | 


this be acceptable to those indi- | 
viduals who will use it? 

Control of cost in the office can 
only be accomplished through | 
proper co-ordination of the five 
M’s of Management—Materials, | 
Money, Machines, Methods and/ 
Men, and there is nothing on earth | 


| that will play so vital a part in 


your successful co-ordination of | 
these five M’s as the right atti- 
tude. 

Getting along with those who 
work under your direction, those 
on your own level, your own 
superiors is an integral part of| 
any job.. In the final analysis, it 


,is just about as important as the 


ability to do the job efficiently. 
After all—high or low—big or 
little—they are just people— 
human beings—and they want to) 
be treated with dignity and re-| 
spect. If we do that we will 
receive the acceptance and co-| 
operation that is essential to the} 
success of our program. There is| 
a difference betwe-n wholeheart- 
ed co-operation and passive sub- 


imission. One contributes — the 


other does not necessarily hinder | 
but does not help. There is also a| 
difference between active oppo- | 
sition and passive resistance— 
however both penalize. 

We must develop the right} 
attitude — develop the art of! 
appreciation—develop the art of | 
human relations—develop  our- 
selves personally so that we are 
adequate as individuals, as well as 
adequate as technicians. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 


comparing company financial state- 
men‘s, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


CENTRAL LEDUC OILS in the 
year ended July 31, 1951, realized 
a profit of $57,349 which was applied 
to amortization of wells’ investment. 

Participations were taken during 
the year in drilling the following 
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@ Chartered Accountants 


BELANGER, ST-JACQUES, SIROIS & CO. 
Chartered Accountants 


C. E. Belanger, C.A. 
P. St.-Jacques, C.A. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


Yvon Sirois, C.A. 
Jules Sirois, C.A. 


DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE. 


“WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MIDDLETON 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


W. F. Gibson, C. A.—licensed Trustee 


Toronto Montreal 


MILLAR MACDONALD & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


WILLIAM DOWIE and COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 


William Dowie, C.A. 
Arthar B. Francis, C.A. 


28 James Street South — HAMILTON, Ont. 


WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 
Established 1895 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


' Toronto 
Winnipeg 


e Hamilton e London 


e Vancouver 


Montreal 
e Calgary 


THE CLARKSON COMPANY 


Trustees, Receivers and Liquidators 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST s TORONTO 


LAVALLEE, BEDARD, LYONNAIS, 
MESSIER, GASCON 


Chartered Accountants 


KENT BUILDING, 
10 St. James St. East, 
MONTREAL. Tel, MA. 7085 


SHERBROOKE 
THREE RIVERS 


Sisk 
ee 


Stanbury «Company 


Maal haen 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
GEA Lats 
DARTAAOL 


HEAD OFFICHI 


Bie): hn oa 


Fe baie 


The only 
reference book 
of its kind 


he ae Le 
eA 


wells: 

Central Leduc Wild No. 1 
Central Leduc Wild No. 2 .... Abandoned 
Central Leduc Wild No. 3 .... Abandoned 
Central Del Rio Acheson 1 ... 
Central Del Rio Acheson 2 .. 
Central De! Rio Heard 1 . 
Central Del Rio Heard 2 ..... Producing 
Barons Central Del Rio 1 . Abandoned 


training and indoctrination of the 


thing about forms is that they | 5 
continue to be used, even though | salesmen, from $500 to $1,200. A 
rapid turnover could play havoc 


obsolete in appearance and in- | : ; : 
with office costs in this respect. 


formation. Question your form 
Attempt wholeheartedly to sup- 


design; renovate. Can this form ‘ ; ; 
be eliminated? Can it be com- Ply your office with high quality 


Semi-monthly short positions 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange at 
Dec. 15, eliminating odd lots on 
members’ books, aggregated 493,- 
533 shares of 138 issues, compared 

| with 492,638 shares of 135 issues 


. Producing 


DICK, BOND, HETHERINGTON & O’LOANE 


TORONTO Chartered Accountants CHATHAM 


Producing 
Producing 
.. Producing 


in Canada 


Cc. J. DICK, C.A. LICENSED TRUSTEES 
Cc. § BOND, B.A., C.A. IN BANKRUPTCY 
W. t. HETHERINGTON, F.C.A. c. J. DICK 
W. R. O’LOANE, B.A., C.A. W. R. O’LOANE 


READ, SON, WATSON & LEITH 
Robert Leith 


Chartered Actéountants 


London Agent: Reads, Cooke & Watson, Leith House, 47 Gresham St., London E.C.2 


Bank of Montreal Bldg., Water St. 
ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland 


Cable Address: “Chartered” . 


COURTOIS, FREDETTE & CO. 


‘ Chartered Accountants 
ep ed by ILE ath a CA, LICENSED TRUSTEE mee wt = RTOIS. €.A. 


INESRE, C.A. 
ROLAND B. POULIOT, CA. M. HARDY. C.A. R. ary 


SUPART. CA. 
10 ST. JAMES ST. WEST MONTREAL 1 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
Montreal, St. John’s, Nfid., Saint John, N.B., 
Fredericton, Moncton, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


’ ‘ 
Nath er Nath Alan H. Nash, C.A. 
W. Robert H. Nash. C.A. 


. B. Macmahon, C.A. 
Bryant D. Richards, C.A, 


W. Keith Adams, C.A. 


Edmonton 
Branch Offices: GRANDE PRAIRIE - PEACE RIVER 


T. P. GEGGIE 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
PHONE PLAZA 4939 


330 Bay St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ARTHUR S$. FITZGERALD 
AND COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


~ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

“Labor Roundup"—another Post exclusive — reports on the 

practical side. of industrial relations week by week. Keep 
yourself in touch with the trend of union activity. 
» Reas The Pinawcrai Pott. 


¥ BY AAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR 


'on Nov. 30. 


Largest net changes in indivi- 


dual stocks were: 
Shares Stock 


Stock 
| Mid-Cont, -+ 35,000 
| Un. Asbest. + 24,500 
| Kelore + 18,000 
| Eureka —11,700 
Silanco —8,200, 


| Here are the 
detail: 
Steck Shares 
Abitibi t 
Ajax 
Algoma Steel 
Amer, Y"inife 7,500 
Anacon 2,000 
Apex 1,000 
Argus 500 
Armistice 1,000 
Ascot 25,500 
Atlas Steel 
Aumaque 
Barvue 
Bibis 
Bordulac 
Boymar 
Brewis 
B-A Oil 
B. C. Forest 
Broulan Reef 
Brown Co. $00 
Buffalo Ank. 200 
Calgary & Ed. 300 
Callinan 
Calmont 
Calvan 
| Campbell RL 
. Cement 
. Packers B 
. Atlantic 
. Brew. 
. Celanese 
P.R. 


100 
2.500 


| Cassiar 
Cent. xplor. 


tricia 3,000 


kshu 1 

aa ae 1 
wea 2, I 
Cons, Paper 
Cons, Smelters 
Corby A 
Crai¢ Bit 

Del Rio 200 
Devon Leduc 20,509 
Disa.-Seaer, 
Dom. Stl. 
Dom. Tar 
Donalda 
Duvay 
East Malartic 
East Sullivan 
Elder 


25 


25 


Gebgee..22323¢ 


33 


328333 


833 


w W 
. 3 


38 


Shares 

—6,700 

—3,448 
—600 


Sup. Oil 
Imp. Oil 
Brown Co, 
Ford A 
Abitibi 
Atlas Stl. 


short positions in 


‘forms which are time consuming 


bined successfully with another? 
Can it be improved in any way? 


If you have a supply of old 


in preparation, get rid of them. 
It would be far better to lose a 
little through destruction of the 
forms than to lose twice or three | 
times as much in man-hours,cdi- 


| sumed. 


Stock 


Hasaga 
Hollinger 
Homer 
Hudson Bay 
Imp, Oil 
Do. rights 
Int, Paper 
Jupiter 1,100 
Kelore 22,000 
Kerr-Addison 600 
Kirk -dudson 3,600 
Kroy Oil 1,200 
Labrador 1,100 
Ladulama 500 
Lake Dufault 
Lake Osu 
Louvicourt 
MacDonald 
Macho River 
MacLeod 300 | 
Mackeno . | 
MalarticG.F. 200 | 
Massey-Harris 3,300 | 
McColl 110 | 
Mid-Cont. 52,000 
M. & O. Paper 150 | 
Mode} Oil 00 
Nat. Pete. 9,300 
N. Brit. Dom. 6,000 
New Calumet 700) 
9.7 
1, 


50 | 


75 
2,775 
500 
100 


} 
500 | 


i 
j 


Perhaps a form design man 
would save your company money 
—someone who can analyze the 


personnel and then work diligent- 
ly to keep them. Your costs are 
bound to decrease. Personnel 
office cost savings can be effected 


ithrough work measurement and 


clerical cost control by means of 
four steps: 

(1) A flow chart to show 
nature and sequence of 
operations. This would 
make more clear the de- 
tails of work flow and show 
where study was needed 
for simplification and estab- 


Expanding Power Output 


To Keep Ahead of Demands 


In the big Canadian race to/and turbines in the country is 


keep plant growth apace with 
load growth, well over a million | 
horsepower of steam and hydro- | 
electric capacity was brought irto 
operation in 1951 in developments 
from coast to coast. Of the total, 
881,250 hp. was new hydro-elec- 
tric capacity. 

Quebec led the power parade 
with some 461,700. hp. added 
during the year. Ontario brought 


309 | in 378,500 hp. and Alberta, 100,600 


ate 
Nor. Cdn. Oil 1,700 
900 | 


soo | hydro capacity, 


} 


to almost double the province's | 


On the drawing boards for op- 


300 eration by or before 1955 is 
60° another 4,017,138 hp., exclusive 


} 


of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
potential. It’s estimated that more 
than 1.7 million hp. of new hydro- | 


electric capacity will be brought | 


now listed at 13,340,774 hp., or 
about 24% of known resources. 
Combined hydro, steam, gas and 
oil generating capacity is now 
some 14.5 million hp., available 
from central electric stations. 


Rural electrification continued 


-at a stiff pace during the year, 


particularly in Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba and new main 
transmission lines, secondary 
lines, new transformer and sub- 
stations went up across the 


| country, abreast of new installed | 


capacity. ' 
Here’s the provincial break- 
down of the 1951 and immediate 
future electric power story: 
Under 
Hp Added Con- 
at1950 in 1951 struction 


|into operation before the end of , C. ..c« 1,857,797 


300 | than in 1950, 


Yukeno 2.900 


1953. 

Canadian power “cqnsumption | 
continued its upward climb; de- | 
mand for primary energy during | 
1951 was more than 13°- nigher | 
{ pite that, power | 
production facilities were ade- | 
quate, but little reserve capacity | 
was available. 

With some dismantling of old 
plants during the year, total in- 
stalled capaeity of water wheels 


Yukon and- 
N.W.T. 
Alberta 
Sask. 
Manitoba 
Ontario 
Quebec 
ak ese 
Mate cee 
P,E.1.. 12266 
Nfld. ... 264,056 


Totals 13.416.735 1.134.678 4.017.138 


29,297 
251,693 
316,671 
575,422 

3,701,643 
6,418,236 
221,617 
268,039 


378,500 1,313,500 
461,700 1,500,000 


| Inventories 


Central Del Rio Redwater 1 .. Abandoned 


A supplementary report notes a 
50% interest in preducer Central- 
Del Rio-Armena No. 1 well with 
permit secured for a second Armena 
well. 

Interests are now held in 14 pro- 
ductive wells in various areas. 

Since January, 1951, Central 
Leduc Drilling Co., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, has completed 14 con- 
tract wells with its two drilling 
rigs. Indications are that it will be 
kept operating continuously 
throughout the coming year, Presi- 
dent Neil McQueen reports. 

The Williston Basin which ex- 
tends into southeast Saskatchewan 
and southwest Manitoba includes 
areas in which Central Leduc has 
| interests in the following holdings: 
394,880 acres of government permits 
under commitment to Socony- 
Vacuum Exploration Co.: approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres of freehold 
leases; a 25% interest in Minerais 
Limited which holds title to ap- 
| proximately 150,000 acres of mineral 
rights. 

A supplementary report dated Oct 
15, 1951, gives details of extensive 
acreage holdings including recently 
acquéred acreage in the Armena 
area. Acreage interests are reported | 
in 34 areas stretching from Manitoba 
to British Columbia. 


INCOME 
Yeats Ended July 


ACCOUNT 
a1: 


y. rev. (net) 


Total net rev. 
Less: Admin. & 
gen. exp 
Debent. Int, 
Depreciation 
Amortization 
Income taxes ot pi 

Net profit & surp. . 
CONDENSED BALANCE 
As at July 3% 
Cash & Dom. bds. 
Accts. tec. . 


372,411 
50,777 


24.887 

47.632 
60,062 | 
189,032 | 
SHEET | 


1 .950 
... $1,104,927 $175,253 
‘ 65.192 e 50.766 
é : 115,731 39,997 
Total curr. assets .. 


| Invests. 
} Misc. 


aaases 
Wells invest.+ 
Lands & leases ...... 


714.002 
663 


18,040 

4 35,172 | 
tIncl. Bd. Dise. ..) 93,323 re 
Working capita! ... 1.74.4 197.502 | 


| 
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DIRECTORY oF DIRECTORS 


You'll use this Directory repeatedly. It will 
help you know people you do business with 
better. Invaluable too as a sales tool. 


Handsomely bound in simulated leather with 
gold stamped titles, this completely revised . 
edition will give you: 


@ an alphabetical listing of nearly 9,000 


Canadian directors 

their titles 

chief business address of each 
their other business connections 


home addresses 


‘Immediate 
delivery 
$10 POSTPAID 


Order 
Your Copy Today 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
481 University Ave., Toronfo 2, Canada 
copies of 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS, 1951 
at $10 a copy postpaid. 


Please enter our order for 


Payment enclosed $...... Invoice us $...... 


COMPANY 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
e Certified Public Accountants 


Ernest Tailby & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
Ernest Tailby, C.P.A, 


47 KING ST. WEST 


Ralph Tailby, C.P.A. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ANTON JENSET & CO. 


Certified Public Accountant _ t 


TORONTO BRAMPTON 


WRIGHT, ERICKSON, KEE & CO. 


: Certified Public Accountants 


66 KING ST. EAST 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


HAROLD P. WRIGHT, CPA, 
Licensed Trustee and Receiver, etc. 


e Barristers and Solicitors 


TRUDEAU, BEAULIEU & ETHIER 


Barristers and Solicitors 


Maurice Trudeau, K.C. 
J. Alfred Ethier 


204 NOTRE DAME ST. W. 


Roger Beaulieu 
Francois Morel 


LA. 1126 MONTREAL 


ROSS DROUIN, K.C. 


Barrister & Solicitor 


Quebec Power Bidg.: 
QUEBEC, P.Q. 


McLaughlin, Macaulay, 
May & .Soward 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries 
302 Bay Street, Toronto 
Telephone WAverley 2385 


YOU ASKED US 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible with the answers 
to specific questions about business, taxation, investments, and other subjects. 


The Post cannot undertake to make. pred 


ictions, will not express opinion on 


matters involving individual business judgment or on conditions or investments 


outside Canada. All communications should be 


addressed to Business Enquiry 


Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. A four-cent stam 


and address label from subscriber’s copy of The Financial Post must be enci 
It more than one enquiry is ya sent, su 


a separate sheet of paper, to facilitate 


| INCOME TAX 


Married at Year-end 
If a man gets married on Dec. 
|. 27, what is his marital status 
| for income tax for the year? 
| Does he claim married status 
for the whole or part of the 
year? 


He can claim the full exemption 
|as a married man, just as if he 
| had been married all year. 


| {NVESTMENTS 


| Angelus Pete. 
| In the latter part of 1949, 
| Angelus Petroleums made a gas 
discovery in the St. Paul area of 
Alberta. Haven’t heard any- 
thing since and wondered if you 
could .tell me what has trans- 
| pired, 
| Angelus Petroleums completed 
an initial well in the St. Paul area 
of Alberta as a good gas well in 
September, 1949. Three additional 
| wells have since been drilled and 
abandoned so that the gas area 
apparently is not nearly as large 
|as had been originally hoped. 


Central Trust 
Please give me some informa- 


tion *°on Central Trust Co. of 
Canada. 


bscribers are asked to submit each on 
work entailed, 
count totaled $11,412,816 at the 
end of 1950, compared with $10,- 
621,369 at Dec, 31, 1949. Guaran- 
teed investment account reached 


a new peak of $4,643,318 ($4,503,- 
653). 


Central Trust Co. of Canada | 


lissues guaranteed investment 


| certificates for one and two years | 
jat 3%, for three, four and five | 


|years at 344% and for six to 10) 
| years inclusive at 342%. It accepts | 


deposits on which it pays 212%. | 


Authorized capital consists of | 
100,000 shares, $10 par, of which 
$261,800 is issued and fully paid 
and $50,700 is issued and 50% 
called. The general reserve at 
the end of 1950 totaled $52,925, 
while investment reserve was, 
$50,000 and surplus account $34,- | 
819. 


New Calumet 


| It seems to me that with pre- 

| sent metal prices, New Calumet 
Mines should be paying higher 
dividends. Can you shed some 

| light on why the management 

| hasn’t been a little more gener- 
ous with shareholders? 


New Calumet Mines is not pay- 
ing higher dividends because the 
company is now sinking a big new 
production shaft and has taken a 
conservative attitude on dividend 
policy due to the very large capi- 


* 
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communion... {{If 


You name your ore and rock grinding problems and Allis-Chalmers 
builds the mill to do the job. You are assured of an unbiased selection 
because A-C builds wet and dry grinding mills—single and multi com- 
partment—in all sizes and types. 


Allis-Chalmers grinding engineers are mining and metallurgical 
specialists. They will work closely with you and your mechanical staff. 


*Comminution: to make small or fine; to reduce to 
minute particles: to pulverize. 


Head office of Central. Trust | tal expenditure involved with re- 
| Co, of Canada is in Moncton, N.B. | spect to this shaft. 
‘It has branches in Saint John,| You will recall that diamond 
| Fredericton, Woodstock, N.B., and | drilling at depth returned favor- 
| Amherst, N.S. | able results and when opening of 

In 1950 the company enjoyed | new deep levels is proceeded with, 
the best year in its history, with | chances are that proven ore re- 
profit and business at new peaks. | Serves will show some increase. 
Net profit for the year amounted | The company has been able to 
to $32,491 against $28,316 in 1949 | Secure adjoining property which 
‘and $26,236 in 1948. These were | covers the downward rake of its 
equal to $10.40, $9.45 and $9.05 | ore occurrence, 
per share respectively, while divi-| Financial position of the com- 
dends of $6 per share were paid | pany is sound and the company 
in each of the years. may consider higher dividends 

Estates, trust and agency ac-| later on if metal prices hold. 


e@ Management and Industrial Consultants ow arn |Alta. Distiller S 


|To assist readers in appraising and 
PAUL E. DUFRESNE L. G. DAIGNAULT T. R. McLAGAN 


|comparing company financial  state- | 
E |ments, The Financial Post has a uni- Progr G d 
DUFRESNE McLAGAN & ASSOCIATES |) cvzram sta cmenmine cerveration | CSS WO00 
REGISTERED 
INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


| nies’ published reports are footnoted. 
COST REDUCTION AND LABOR RELATIONS SINCE 1920 
BANK. OF NOVA SCOTIA BUILDING HArbour 9000 


Cable Address “Linton, Toronto” 
LEOPOLD MACAULAY, K.C, 
HUGH J MecLAUGHLIN, K.C. 
WILLIAM W. MeLAUGHLIN, K.C, 
ROWLAND F. MAY, K.C, 
REGINALD H. WARD, K.C, 
LEONARD B. WEBSTER 
W. D. S&S. MORDEN 
A. DAVID McFALL 
LLOYD A. MAY 
ROBERT W. MACAULAY 
DALTON A. BALES 


J. J. GOURD 


Barrister 


Monette, Filion & Gourd 


159 Craig St. West 
Montreal ~ 


Pithlado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bennes? & Drummond-Hay. 
Pitblado, Hoskin, McEwen, Alsaker, Hunter & Sweatman 


Barristers, Solicitors, &c. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CANADIAN ALLIS-CHALMERS | 


951) LIMITED LACHINE, QUEBEC 
Directors of Alberta Distillers, WII t - 0 2h Ca 
SUN PUBLISHING CO. Van-|Ltd., Calgary, are well pleased ciasctinaell Meee << beet 
| couver, B.C., consolidated’ net profit | With the progress during the past 
MONTREAL of $299,880 for the year ended Aug. | year, Vice-President and General 

31, 1951 was down 14.9% from the|Manager George H. Reifel told | 


previous year’s net of $352,185. The shareholders at the annual meet- | 
net includes earnings for four ing. 


months of The News-Herald Ltd., . , esate 
| purchased in April 1951. In addition, Company is enjoying “excellent | 
| the company had a profit on sale of | Sales” of its London Dry gin in 
| fixed assets of $118,219 ($1,409) in| the western provinces. It has 


| the year. | decided to initiate its domestic 
! Circulation of the Sun was 166,315 | 


| sales program in the four western | 
for August 1951 (160,004 for August | province intr its | 
1950) and had risen to 174,026 by 2 7 oe, ie 


e Patent Attorneys 


MARION & MARION 


Established 1892 


PATENTS e TRADE-MARKS e¢ 
RAYMOND A. ROBIC, CR, FPA.C 4 


1510 DRUMMOND ST. «| 


TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES HYDRAULIC TURBINES ROTARY KILNS 


DESIGNS 
J. ALFED BASTIEN, F.P.1.C, 


LA. 2152 e #$MONTREAL 


* Consulting Management Engineers 


TRAFFORD & ASSOCIATES 


Geological, Petroleum Engineering and Management Consultants 
Wales Hotel Building — 10th Floor, Calgary, Alberta 
Phones 61212 ~ 61224 - 63132 


£. TRAFFORD R, POT P. KLAUI 


J. EDGAR DION 


Consulting Management Engineer 


ORGANIZATION - COSTING - PRODUCTION CONTROL - 
JOB EVALUATION - OFFICE PROCEDURES - INCENTIVES 
4643 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL, CAN. 


STEVENSON & KELLOGG LTD. 
Consulting Management Engineers 
Licensee, Methods-Time Measurement 


MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 
Sun Life Bidg. Canada Permanent Bidg. Royal Bank Bidg. 


JACKSON and JACKSON 


Certified Public Accountants 
684 CHURCH ‘ST. 


(Corner Bloor St.) 


TORONTO KI. 6333 


PROVINCIAL ROUNDUP 


This regular feature supplies pithy pro- 
vincial news of importance to all busi- | 
nessmen. Good background material for | 
your trips and corfespondence. 


THE FINANCIAL POST—$6 A YEAR 
@ Consulting Engineers 


VERNON R. DAVIES, M.Sc. 
STRUCTURAL & HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Warer Power & Water Supply Projects, 
Transmission Lines, Hydrological In- 
vestigations & Surveys, Calculations for 
Conveyance of Liquids in Pipes, Canals, 
Tunnels & Flumes. Similarity & Models. 


ONTARIO LAND SURVEYOR 
‘26 KENDAL AVENUE, TORONTO 


P. G. GAUTHIER 


Consulting Engineer & 
Quebec Land Surveyor 


Town Planning - Industrial Site 
Development - Plonning and Supervision 
of Engineering Construction 
Special Surveys - Civil Engineering 
5126 Pork Ave., Montrecl. Tel. DO 


WIGGS WALFORD FROST & LINDSAY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS, REPORTS AND APPRAISALS, CIVIL ELECTRICAL 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, DESIGNS. SPECIFICATIONS AND 
SUPERVISION 


1411 CRESCENT STREET 91A BLOOR STREET WEST 
MONTREAL Q TORON NT. 


HARBOUR 0215 MIDWAY i141 


STADLER, HURTER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Complete Chemical Process and 

industrial Engineering. 
Pulp ond Paper Mills. 
Power Plants. - 
609 DRUMMOND BLDG., MONTREAL 


JOHN H. ROSS 
Consulting Engineer 


Mechanical and electrical equipment 
of buildings and industrial plonts. 


Reports, Designs, Supervision 
1251 Yonge Street, Toronto 5 
PRincess 2508 


J. M. PRYDE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
(MECHANICAL — INDUSTRIAL) 


Industrial Evaluations @ Plant Design 
Market & Product Analysis @ Management 


200 GREYHOUND BUILDING | 
CALGARY — 65055 


November 1951. In point of adver- 
tising linage carried the Sun ranks 
fourth among the English-speaking 
papers in Canada, President Donald 
Cromie says. 

The new press building and 14- 
unit Scott high-speed presses were 
completed in the fall of 1950 and 
put in operation in December. The 
plant provides a capacity of 56 pages 


|various products individually 
|from time to time. Early listings 
|are anticipated of one brand of 
| rye whisky. 

Ralph Montali Inc. of San 
|Francisco has been appointed 
| export sales agents for the Pacific 
|area and part of Mexico. First 
| shipments of its Canadian whisky 


in black and white, and a wide |¢XPort package were made in 
range of availability of color print- aaa 1951 and the future looks 
ing, and a production speed in|exceedingly promising through 
excess of 60,000 papers per hour. |this outlet, Mr. Reifel says. A 
The building was located and de- | representative has been appointed 


signed so that as need develops for 
further expansion it may be en- 
larged for additional presses and 
| eventually for the company’s entire 
newspaper operations. 

The larger of the two old news- 
paper presses was sold, the other 
being retained for stand-by use. 


In April 1951, substantially all | 


outstanding shares of News-Herald 
| Ltd. were purchased, prompted in 
| part by the need for newsprint for 
| the Sun. Part of its newsprint sup- 
ply has been diverted to the parent 
|; company but it has not been sub- 
| jected to editorial or organizational 
{control or direction by the parent 
| organization. Of the 325,000 issued 
shares of the News-Herald Ltd., 
company had acquired 323,497 at 
Aug. 31, 1951, and subsequent to 


year-end acquired all but 1,111. Of | 


in Mexico and sales of its whisky 
| there are increasing steadily. 


After a survey of the eastern 
|U. S. market, James B. Beam 
| Distilling Co. of Kentucky, with 
| head offices in Chicago, was ap- 
pointed sole U. S. distributor for 
|one brand of whisky. First ship- 
ments to this outlet have com- 
menced and it is expected that a 
large percentage of total whisky 
sales will eventually be distribu- 
ted through this company. 

Chemi-Serve (Alberta) Ltd. 
has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan for industrial and 
denatured alcohol and since 
September 1950, company’s vol- 


shares acquired prior to Aug. 31,;ume of sales has been growing, 


91,007 was arranged in deferred | now dominates the Alberta mar- 
payments and $232,490 paid out from | ket. 
funds on hand, 


Relations with Standard Broad- Construction of rack warehouse 
“ ” . 
casting System ‘Ltd. (CHUB) in| A” was completed during 
Nanaimo and with Grouse Mountain |November 1950 and the first 
Resorts Ltd. have remained sub-| barrels rolled in to it in the same 


stantially unchanged. Small addi-|month. The building will be 
tional amounts of capital were re- | 


quired by both these companies 

| during the year, as both cperations 
| suffered severely from the dry 
| weather and consequent forest clo- 
sure in the past summer. 


CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
| Years Ended Aug. 31: 1951 1950 
930, 


$780,159 
Less: Deprec, 175,149 
Bond interest ...... 


49,661 
Amort., disc, & exp., 
etc, j 1,831 
Income tax 
| Mes MEO... .cccece 
Less: Pref. divds, ...+. 
Common divds. ..... 97,500 
Surplus fer year 202,380 2 
a $75 minority interest in subs. 
profit. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Preferred ; t 
4% paid seve 
Common $4.00 4 
Paid 


| 


352,185 
2,250 
75,000 


i 1 
tRedeemed Aug. 31, 1950. 
Paid to date of redemption. 


CONDENSED CONS, BALANCE SHEET 
| As at Aug, 31: 1951 1950 
Cash . 
736,847 
17,377 
| Inventories 244,333 
Total curr, assets ... 
Prep. exp.§ 
| Inv, & adv, ....e.ccces 
| Misc, assets 9 
| Fixed assets* 
| Total assets 


OPMENT reports Nov. 19 option in- 
stallment of $10,000 under agree- 
ment with Wedlake Interests was 
not exercised and balance of agree- 
ment has been terminated. 


201,333 | 


+$1.50 


| filled to capacity with about 
| 31,000 barrels during this month, 
i'making a total of over 60,000 
| barrels of maturing whiskies in 
rack warehouses “A” and “B.” 
Rack warehouse “C,” started last 
April, is now completed and 
|brings total storage capacity to 
100,000 barrels. 
| Sufficient steel was purchased 
|prior to Jan. 1, 1951, when steel 
| was placed on the restricted list 


935 | for distilleries, to enable company 


to install additional equipment to 
|increase its mashing capacity to 
| 2,000 bushels a day. 

Company has a line of credit 


1.00; with the Royal Bank of Canada 


| which with its sales revenue will 
, guarantee continuous operation of 


oat its plant, Mr. Reifel says. 


THE SAFE ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL MESSAGES 
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1950 was a record year — 1951 will show even greater industrial activity in La 
Province de Quebec. 


The great developments in the newly opened mineralized districts of North- 
eastern Québec are sparking the general advance in all lines. Soon, IRON, 
TITANIUM, GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, ZINC will flow over the new roads and 
railways through the new ports on the St. Lawrence. 


Additions to Québec’s already great hydro-electric system are providing all, the 
power needed for the new industries that are being established in the Province. 


The great increase in population is taking care of all labor requirements. A 
stable Government with sound labor and economic policies ensures a brilliant 
future to industry in La Province de Québec. 


For information on industrial possibilities 
in La Province de Québec — write today 
for a copy of the booklet “INDUSTRY 
IN ACTION IN LA PROVINCE DE 
QUEBEC” to — Honorable Paul Beau- 
lieu, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Can- 
ada; or 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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EMPRESS 
OF SCOTLAND 
CRUISES 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


AND 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Virgin Islands, Barbados, 
Venezuela, Cuba... magic names 
come to life on your Empress of 
‘ Scotland cruise! Thrillingly 
different things to see and do... 
plus gay, luxurious shipboard 
life .. . swimming, dancing, deck 
sports, night club entertainment, 
Above all, that wonderful 
food and fine hospitality for 
which Canadian Pacific is famous, 
No passports or visas needed. 
Membership limited to 425, 


Leaving New York: 

¢ Two 16-day cruises, Feb. 1 & Mar. 8— 
St. Thomas, Bridgetown, La Guaira; 
Curacao, Cristobal, Havana. $420 up. 

e One 14-day cruise, Feb. 20-—Kingston; 


La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Havana. 
$368 up. 


feformetion ond reservations from your own trevel 
e@gent or ony Canodion Pacific agent or 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS if George Burt and his Cana- 
“Labor Roundup’’—another Post exclusive — reports on the dian staff do just that, it could 
practical side of industrial relations week by week. Keep 


i i nion activity. 
yourself in touch sag gee del = Y encourage other union leaders 


BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR who are faced with the same law- 
|less minority but who have been 
jafraid to do anything about it. 





INCENTIVE PLANS 


Incentive plans, properly devised and 
administered, will increase productivity and 
provide lower labor costs and better control 
than the traditional systems of day-work and 
piece-work. All ittcentives, however, must 
“ be carefully designed and applied or the 
results may be disappointing. They must 
have a sound basis, must be fair, must be; 
psychologically correct and must take into- 
account the range of human capacities. 


“ While wage incentives apply primarily to 
direct operators, it is possible to design 
incentives for indirect workers and 
supervisors as well; that is, for anyone who 
has any influence on volume of production 


or costs. 


oe on i. 
A OOD 





J. D. Woods, Chai w.Le ‘ » -semaas _ = ert plants 

G.P. Clarkson =—_—J.G.Glamcn =). A. Lowden The big United Electrical work- 

R. Presgrave B. H. Rieger D. M. Turabell ers union for example, was expel- ¢ oe 2 @ Q 2 A T i fe | 3 L 3 at 8 T E 9 
¢ * ‘ led by both the CIO and the CCL. ‘ . 

G. B. Bailey J.J. Carson 2B Chowa But its Red leaders still control 

G. M. McGregor RA. Read ACN. Steiner the 25,000-member union and run 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 





BE Choice of 


‘| money-wise, then it was close to} question about that. And they|—Base metals (including Inter- | 


; seventh since the end of the war 
; —seemed inevitable. At least one | 


tern might be about the same as | this seems like wishful thinking. When you dial 


| 1951—15c, The other suggestion is that Can- EM. 3-3266 


ae the way the CIO and AFL do in for plane fares, tickets, through site clearing, to construction, to machinery installation, is 


¢c 


| 250 BOWIE AVE, TORONTO 10 _the spirit and letter of their con- 








- December 29, 1951 THE FINANCIAL POST 20 
LABOR ROUNDUP By RONALD WILLIAMS 5 Milli | Charles King & Co, and Salmon , 
eee ee eae: “ ORL Teme (pembatamet noceae| Oa We tol 
Here’s How Labor Did In 1951 5 LiONTREAL (Statt) — A new| With the exception of $378,000 RERUN OE 


$2.5 million issue of 4% Prov- ‘to be used in refunding a matur- 


5 9 ince of Prince Edward Island| ing issue, proceeds will go to- & 
What ts In Store On Wages In 1952 . bonds has been placed privately | wards capital expenditures ~ Be 



































































by Credit Interprovincial Ltd.,! provincial road works. 


How did labor do in 1951:;monthly paper, the UAW said:; unions that control other ag 
What's likely to happen in 1952? | “The UAW and the rest of organ-|ant peacetime and doubly im- 


If 1951 wasn’t labor’s best year|ized labor took a beating. No portant defense industries: 





it. took it because UAW members| national Nickel’s vital operations | 
By September, average hourly'and members of other unions! jn Ontario and Consolidated Min- | 
earnings in manufacturing were | voted Conservative.” ing & Smelting’s lead, zinc and 


16c (ta $1.20) above September,! 1952: As far as the UAW is con- | chemical plants in British Colum- | 
1950, or an increase of 15.5%. cerned, they’re going to take an-' bia; 
At the same time the cost-of-| other good look at political action.) —Shipbuilding on both coasts; 


living index went up 20 points) “The time would seem to be|—Key transportation and power | 
(to 189.8 in September) or an in-| here,” says the UAW editorial, | services in B.C.; 
crease of 11.1%. for a complete piece-by-piece| —Textiles in Quebec and On- 


a 
Despite the cries of union lead-|examination of all our PAC tario—and some sections of the , 
ers, government figures indicate | ideas!” fur and leather and the needle 
labor was at least 5% better off| The CCF would go for that too. | trades. 
this September than last. There’s no doubt many non-union 2 2 


Over the five year postwar CCF’ers think union PAC put the 





® At this grass-roots level, what 
little opposition the Reds are 
meeting nébw comes mainly from 
governments. The Federal Gov- | 
ernment wrote finis to the Red- | 
checkered career of the violence- | 


period 1946-51, the spread in kiss of death on the party’s 

favor of labor is greater still: | chances. 

hourly rates up 70.8%; C-O-L up| The AFL didn’t help matters 

40.1%. either when they announced they 
Here are the details, round-by- were severing all political ties 


é ridden CSU; In Quekec, Premier | 
d: . M werw | 5. , Ree, 
roun cee with the CCL. They weren't very | Duplessis appears to have found 


Round met CO sow pa Hameed ae cael. a formula for blocking the tough | 
te Up % Tee. Use Te | paign for return of pr > | Electrical Workers; i c | 
1('45-46) ..., 5.3 706 9 135.5 | but when they were cut, it raised Se ae = rr 
2 ('46-'47) .... 16.4 82. 14.4 155.0 | Nova Scotia to come up with | 
3 ('47-"48) 2... 13.6 93. 3.7 1608 |a lot of questions. If the AFL | 
98 0 | 
04 4 
Bu 








6.4 
3.6 : 
"48-’ hat looks lik s 
4(4g-49) 34 |doesn’t want any part of PAC, what looks like the most, effective 
5.5 


5 (49-50) .... 6. oh anti-Red weapon: refusal to cer- | 
6 (30-51) .... 15, 189.8 | what good was there in it?—was tify a union ihiesiaae of its Com- 


TRROOUD tees: nis, evn, #06, 2050 tte wee me 
cos "s y a lot of union and non | swinsiad als S _| 
1946-"5L ....000 708 309 40.1 643 /union people felt. For ’52, if| 54. ae ma calles oh suteeannte 


1952—At the year-end another | there's any serious political action | the campaign the Communists 
round of wage increases — the by unions—and at this stage, at is have started against it and the | 
doubtful if there will be—it will Duplessis action against the Elec- 
be strictly a CIO-CCL affair. That | i041 Union. The Red press is 
of the big industrial unions that | i8”’t expected to be enough to let | ¢9) of it, 
have been setting the pace—CIO the CCF get anywhere. : | 
Rubber Workers—has already an-| Out of the failure may come a) —— 
nounced its 1952 asking price—|™0ve for independent political | 
20c. It, like the real pace-setter |@ction. Labor has shown it is, 
—CIO Steel Workers—has been | #fraid of the word: “Socialism 


working under a two-year con- | 2nd the public won’t vote for 


tract. Both expire in a few|@ything labelled “Labor.” What | 
months. Steel’s asking price will |S°Me People are talking about is | 


likel in th ighborh ja party that isn’t tagged with | 
20c hes At this stage, the ‘por, (either of these labels, although 


Sa 
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ALL AIRLINES =~ 
TLL ANSWER 





Comptete plant construction, from preliminary planning, 


Se. 28-8 adian labor use its political power 


: . schedules, air information 
the United States—behind FE ieee ak ncaa eas vee each ? 3 
the existing parties. There, de- | Beetines arranged on shortest notice || conducted by B. C. Bridge & Dredging Co. Ltd. 


pending on circumstances and As Official agents for EVERY Airline, we 


If 1951 was labor’s best postwar 
year on wages, it was its worst 
politically. 5 oat : can supply air tickets to anywhere, at offi- 9) 4 - < jai aos 
ni With more CCL-C1O unions be- ie cee Gate ac oven 10k Pan. Susy TWA, WAL, RAL” AF, , In this way we provide continuous responsibility and teamwork 

in ar : ° : ° ' ° P, CAI, , NWA, 
the maitaiioks ne cre Gosche haen” individual candidates in different PANAGRA: PAL, EAL, NAL, NEA. Ete. 


PANA\ ite at every stage of your project — give you an overall saving in 
tion took their worst beating | Patties. NEW LOW AM FARES Y g Y P g Y g 


* | Only one thing is clear: nobody Bookings now arranged ; 

Pcemict ae eee | in the Socialist-labor group or the ‘ (Starting May 1, 1952) i both time and money. 
‘ : One-Wa et 

News: “After THAT election, the }CCF is happy. Some in both IRELAND .....00e0. $239.90 $431.80 

only way we can go is up.” : |groups. are determined to do/}scottanp ........ 262.20 472.00 


j i |] ENGLAND ......... 270.00 486.00 | 
Said the Canadian edition ooo co > | (Plus U.S. Exchange) | CONTRACTS COMPLETED 


Steer’, Labor, organ of the big, __Full_Information on Request 












IOI IE UN NU Oy ce. aes On a cee Powell River Development Program, Powell River, B.C. ‘ 
union, one of the CC¥’s main | ¢. 4 . a 5 th oo 1 Chicago ..... 31.55 | Ottewa ..... 18.40 : : : 
political union arms: meee “prirener | TE 15.25 | philadelphia . 30.45 Bloedel Stewart & Welch Ltd. — Sulphate Mill at Port Alberni, B.C. 
“Well... labor certainly took | ae ae ; ike- | te Angeles. 121.00 | oes cet 193.161 j i i 
a beating in the Ontario election ace ee ae | Mlert sss $0.95] yancewves «++ M88 H. R. MacMillan Export Co. Ltd. — Sulphate Mill at Nanaimo, B.C. 
—there’s no doubt about that.” | 19 months was 716,940 manglays, | I'\oalSaicitent sc rato eters Hsll-lore' fi Columbia Cellulose Co. Ltd. — Cellulose Mill at Prince Rupert, B.C. 


The CIO Auto Workers, behind | just over half of the same, period 
the CCF for the first time, found | 1959, 
out how little influence it has| But these figures don’t begin to | 
politically, despite its great size tell the story. Fully half of all! 
(60,000 members). In a post-| the time lost was caused by wild- | 
election editorial comment in its cat strikes and stoppages, Never | 
_‘__| was there more union irrespon- | 
| sibility, wanton interruption of; 


for families travelling Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdoys. 





Excursion Fa¥es Toronto and Return 
Tampa .t. $145.45 Bermuda . $134.60 
Nassau ... $187.10 Havana .. $196.90 
Jamaica .. $264.90 Mexico ... $274.35 





CONTRACTS BEING COMPLETED “ 


Elk Falls Company Limited — Newsprint Mill at Duncan Bay, B.C. 
Howe Sound Pulp Company Limited — Sulphate Mill, Port Mellon, B.C, 





ALL - EXPENSE AIR TOURS 

$56.40 — 4-day New York Air Tour, leave 
any day. Includes return air hotel accom- 
modation, sightseeing. 


phe Gina || fete mses, sighoings” seve cny ey 

| The climax to 1061's wave of Full details slodly sent. si Granville St. Bridge — Vancouver, B. C. ; 
| wildcats was the Ford strike. | | Bermuda, DE kan p eves ssecee r : ca 

|may also have been the turning | Sepeipcnary NO S08 »--+-« BE Ze Alcan Project — Member of Kitimat Constructors. 


point. It marked the first deter-’ | a 
mined stand by a major em- l/ 3 

| ployer. By calling “time” on the | UA Me ( ET 
‘disruptive element behind the|] BARU SET eee ena) 
'strike, Ford President, Rhys M. | TORONTO, ONT. Phone EM. 3-3266 
| Sale, spoke for all industry and 
| the public. 

It also marked the first per- 
sona} intervention by a. top 
United States union leader. 

In direct contrast to the weak- 
| kneed position taken by Canadian 
auto union leaders, Walter 
Reuther laid down the law, told 
ithe strikers they had to observe 
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They deserve the 
quality and security 
of an envelope made 
by Bouvier. 
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tract. Reuther’s second in com- 
mand, Emil Mazey was even more 
blunt, “Get rid of the Mexican 
| generals,” he said, referring to 
ithe hoodlum element. 
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Division af Conedion Pod & Paper Co, Lid. 
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have a sobering effect, on the 
whole labor movement. It could 






The result could be: fewer wild- 
cats, more responsible unionism 
and more honoring of contracts 
in 1952. 

However, if the last statement 
issued by Burt is any indication, 
there’s going to be no purge with- 
in the UAW. If not, the hothead 
element inside the UAW and in 
other unions will be encouraged 
in their guerilla tactics. 

* ” * 




























CONSTRUCTION MINING 


POWER TRANSMISSION AND 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


*” The general fabric of industry is made up of many segments, each an industry in 
itself, each dependent to a varying degree upon the others. Where all are efficient, 
industry as a whole is strong and prosperous. 
To this end, in the industrial world as we know it today, power transmission and 
materials handling are two vital processes upon which increased production << 
and more economical production — must depend. 
. It is in these two fields that United Steel have clearly demonstrated, with installe- 
tions throughout every phase of Canadian industry, the value of planned engineering 
based upon practical experience. 
We invite you to consult your United Steel representative at any time for advice or 
assistance in your operational planning, whether for plant improvement or new development. 


. . $1.23 
—y- 







Communists 

As 1952 dawned, “Parliaments” 
of labor—the AFL-TLC, CIO-CCL 
— could congratulate themselves 
on a Red house-cleaning job well 
done, At year-end they harbored 
only two Communist-led union 
groups: the Textile Workers in 
on east and west coasts in the 
the AFL-TLC; shipyard workers 
CIO-CCL. Not so long ago there 
were half a dozen big Red unions 
in each of the big labor houses. 

But despite the house-cleaning, 
the Reds were far from beaten. 
They had been kicked out of the 
congress, barred from conven- 
tions, suspended and expelled. 
But except in the odd case (Can- 
adian Seamen’s union; Ontario 
Lumber & Sawmill Workers, AFL 
Chemical Workers) they were still 
as strong and influential as ever 
where it really counts—at the 
leadership level in individual 
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the labor force in most of On- 
tario’s important electrical indus- 
try. The Red flag also flies over 
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Grieg“ FREIGHTERS...| 


operating ai) over the world 


THe GBWABs AEROPLANE COMPANY (CANADA) 


The list of worid-wide users of the “ Bristol” 
Freighter increases month by month. With 
its unmatched record of regular freighting 
operations successfully ina out all over the 
world, the Freighter has earned its reputation 
as an aircraft offering the highest potenti- 


alities in the field of air-freighting today. 


223, international Aviation Building, Montreal 3, Canada. 
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IDB In 1951 Authorizes 


“| Larger Ratio 


Fewer Applications 


‘tions Almost Equal Previous Year—Chemical | 


New Loans 


Received But Authoriza- 


Products Lead in Dollar Volume 


Of 247 new applications for, 
loans in 1951, 127 were author- | 
ized by the Industrial Develop- | 
ment Bank, the bank’s annual | 
report states; 65 applications were | 
refused and 55 withdrawn. ‘ee 

Number of new applications | 
was smaller than in previous | 
years, but the proportion of ap- 
plications which satisfied the 
bank’s requirements was higher | 
and the number authorized was 
only one less than in 1950. 

During the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, the bank tried to dis- | 
courage applications for loans for | 
non-defense purposes or which 
were not likely to contribute to 
|the country’s general economic 
| strength. 

The bank’s policy in this re- 
| spect was related to the general 
desirability of credit restraint at | 


| Foods & beverages ... 


Toronto Elevator 
Buys 20 Acres 
For Grain Plant 


Toronto Elevators Ltd. has pur- 
chased a 20-acre site in Chatham, 
Ont., for construction of a modern 
grain handling centre. Storage 
tanks will be installed and so con- 
structed that additional facilities 
may be easily added as business 
expands. 

While the primary investment 
shal] run from $250,000-$500,000 
the whole project is developed 
with thought of future expansion 
in kindred lines. 


LIMITED 


Distinctive 
FINE 
TAILORING 


| by 


a time when the total demand 
for labor and materials threat- 
ened to outstrip the available | 
supply. 

In addition to the new applica- | 
tions indicated above, 90 were 
received from existing borrowers | 
and of these 72 were authorized, 
eight refused and ten withdrawn. | 

Largest dollar amount of gross | 
authorizations in 1951 was in the | 
chemical products field, followed | 
wood products, foods and 
beverages, and iron and _ steel 
products. 

Here’s how the loans author- 
ized stand, according to industry: 
CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS, 
INVESTMENTS AND GUARANTEES 

By — Enterprises: 

Auther- 
izations 
to 


Sept. 
30, 1951* 
$ 


Out- 
standing 
at 


Sept. 
30, 1951 
$ 
7,776,650 3,989,082 
22,090 
938,152 


Rubber products 
Leather products .... 
Textiles (except. cloth- 
ing) 
Clothing (textiles & 
fur) 2,112,024 
Wood products 9,110,880 
Paper products (incl. 
pulp) 4,901,875 
Print. & publish, & 
allied industries .... 
Iron & Steel prods. 
(including mach.) .. 
Transport, & equip. . 
Nonterrous metal prod. 
Electrical apparatus & 
STIOS. ...ccetenseres 
N@nmetallic mineral 
products 
Prod. of pete. & coal 
Chemical products ... 
Misc. mfg. industries . 
Refrigeration 
Generating or distrib. 
of electricity 


4,786,014 2,557,535 
926,374 
5,043,826 


4,018,443 


1,447,489 438,061 
6,448,978 
2,290,285 

319,110 


1,004,250 


3,621,059 
2,138,599 
8,240,115 
1,179,532 


2,395,399 
999,957 
239,667 


341,671 


1,568,258 
814,661 
2,240,129 
678,780 
2,663,627 

95,000 


27,000 


60,145,675 29,425 233 
*Gross authorizations less cancellations | 
and reductions of amounts authorized. 
The above industrial classification fol- 
lows the lines of the accepted international 
| standard of classification, 


By Provinces: 
| Author- 
} ization 
to 
Sept. 
30, 1951* 
$ 


Out- 
as 


sept. 
30, 1951 | 
8 


Newfoundland .... 
| Prince Edward Island 
| Nova Scotia ?......... 
| New Brunswick 
; Quebec 
re 
Manitoba ......... eeee 
Saskatchewan ........ 
Alberta , ° 
British Columbia & 
Territories 


71,000 
1,082,368 
1,942,549 

25,206,834 
16,487,162 
1,880,584 
2,290,658 
3,025,384 


8,159,136 


11,044,824 | 
8,752,736 | 
742,002 | 
1,462,492 
903,164 


5.108.267 | 


60.1 145, 675 29,425,233 | 


for 
GENTLEMEN] 


| . *Gross authorizations less cancellations 
| and reductions of amounts authorized, 


| During the year the bank 
raised its minimum interest rate | 
from 5% to 514%. 


| Income on loans, investments 


| and guarantees was $1,255,918 up 
| $154,696 from 1950. Interest on | 
government securities was $46,- | 
| 654 ($148,873 in 1950). 


During the year, the bank’s 


| holdings of Government of 


There are only two ways 


to avoid bad weather 


ef Over it eg 


-the smooth way- 


ALL YEAR ‘ROUND! 


_ Day in, day out — whatever the season — you 
can depend on TCA for fast, convenient 
travel. You fly smoothly on your way, relaxed 


and comfortable in the experienced hands 


of TCA’s veteran pilots. 


Fargous for its record of all-season reliability, 


‘ 


TCA continues to establish new 


records of on-time performance all year ‘round. 


SMOOTHEST ROUTES... TCA Flight 
Dispatchers analyze up-to-the-miaute 


weather reports — advise Captains on 
smoothest reutes. 


IN CONSTANT TOUCH .. . In the air, 
continuing radio reports are received so 
that the aircraft may avoid any patches of 
bad weather. 


POWER... TCA Skyliners have the power 
and range that enable them to choose 
and fly routes where conditions are best. 


K 
* 


VETERAN PILOTS ... TCA crews have an 
unsurpassed skill and experience in all-year- 
‘round flying. Every TCA Captain has flown 
over a million miles with the Skyliners. 


CONSTANT COMFORT |. . With their pres- 
surized cabins, TCA “North Stars” maintain 
constant living room comfort at all altitudes. 


PAST, PREQUENT FLIGHTS |... Making over 
100 flights and flying over 65,000 miles daily, 
TCA —one of the world’s great airlines — is 
carrying over 800,000 passengers a year. 


' Plan your next trip TCA — ask your Travel Agent or TCA Office fer full information. 


In Toronto Call PR. 4611- 


Canada securities were liquidated, 
to get funds for loans and invest- 
ments, 


($530,906 in 1950). 


Profits before appropriations | 
were $666,017 up $8,224 from | 


1950.. After all deductions for 
interest on debentures, etc., and 
reserve for losses, $663,333 was 
transferred to reserve fund. 
Total assets at the year end 
were $29.8 millions, of which al- 
most 
and investments. On the liability 
side, capital is $25 millions and 
reserve fund $2.8 millions. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts, Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


ARGUS CORP. net profit of $1,- 


ous year’s net of $1,244,731. Indi- 


cated asset value. of the common | 
stock was $23.44 a share ($13.73 a | 


share at Nov. 30, 1950). 


ment holdings during the year was 
the elimination from the portfolio 
of the Standard Chemical Co. com- 
mon-Shares through distribution of 
that company’s asse’s in June 1951 


and the resultant investment in the | 


common shares of Dominion Tar & 


Chemical Co. The portfolio reflects | Que 


the subdivision during the year of 
the common shares of Massey-Harris 
Co. on a five-for-one basis and pur- 


chase of additional shares of Cana- | 
(See story page | 


dian Breweries Ltd. 
4). 


Major investments of thé company | 


Expenses were $588,556 | 


$29.2 millions was loans | gy 


, Welland, Ont. 


trict, 


} Man.., 


The principal change in invest- |. snycer. 


Bank Report 
Toronto 


Bank of Toronto in its 96th 
| annual report for the year ended 
| Nov. 30, 1951, shows new high 


| records established in total assets, 
| deposits and loans, with earnings 
'well maintained. 
| were lower, but commercial loans 
| increased, reflecting the greater 


|use of the bank’s funds in sup- 


Investments 


plying credit for trade and indus- 
| try. 


Net earnings were higher than 
in 1950, but, as with many of the 


| other banks, depreciation apprep- 


riation and provision for taxes 
were higher, so that net profits 


' were down moderately from the 


1950 record figures, at $1,116,234 
($1,207,815 in 1950) equal to $1.86 


1a share ($2.01). 


Dividends at $1.60 a share were 
the same as in the previous year, 


| taking $960,000 and leaving sur- 


plus for the year at $156,234 
($247,815). 


Income account follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Nov. 30: 1951 1950 
Net earnings ......... $2,582,406 $2,560,692 
Less: Depreciation ... 519,588 415,519 
Taxes 946,584 937,358 
Net profit 1,116,234 1,207,815 
Less: Dividends 960,000 960,000 
Surplus fer year 156,234 247,815 


| Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 


$1.86 $2)01 
0.20 1.40 4-020 

Total assets at $489 millions, 
exceed 1950 figures by $2 mil- 
lions. Commercial loans at $182 
millions were up nearly $27 mil- 
lions, while the bank’s holdings 
of securities were $26 millions 
lower. Cash and equivalent assets 
were $10, millions highe#t at al- 
most $99 millions, representing 
21% of the bank’s liabilities to 
the public. Total quick assets 
were 61.48% of liabilities to the 
public, (66.84% in 1950) the 


1.40+ 


| change reflecting the increased 


proportion of loans in the bank’s 
assets. 


Deposits from the public rose 
$10 millions but this gain was 
largely offset by lower balances 
in government accounts, 


Condensed balance sheet fol- 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


As at Nov. 30: 1951 
Cash on hand & due 

from other banks . 
Call & short loans . 
Dom. & prov. secs.* 
Other securities* 

Total quick assets 
| Loans & discounts . 
Bank premises 
Letters of crédit .... 
Other assetsa 

Total assets 
Deposits .... 
Letters of credit . 
Other liabs. ..... 

Total liabs. to pub. 
Dividends 
Reserve ....... 
Capital stock 6,000,000 
Surplus .... . 1,834,400 

Total liabs to ‘shidrs, 22,165,045 

aIncl, refund, EPT 

*Not exceed@ig market value, 


1250 


$98 .876.158 $89,117,373 
5,739,225 12,485,600 
155,559,000 183,688,993 
26,934,030 25,590,405 
287,108,413 310,882,371 
189,574,623 165,696,567 
7,906,358 5,896,139 
4,490,639 4,506,359 
58,494 74,938 
489,138,527 487,156,374 
: er 460,331,337 
4,490,629 d 
330,720 
466 973,482 
330,645 
14,000,000 


465, 147,552 
330,656 
14,600,000 
6,000,000 
¥,678,166 
22,008,822 
35,564 


Staff Changes 


Chartered banks announce the following 
staff changes: 


Commerce: 


R. T. COOK, formerly Lennoxville, Que., 
to be manager, Scotstown, Que, 
. A. EVANS, formerly accountant. 
Medicine Hat, Alta., to be manager of 
— opened branch, Beaverlodge Lake, 


ask. 

R. HENRY, formerly of Creston, B.C., to 
be assistant accountant, Port Alberni, B.C, 

M. F. JESSOP, manager, Scotstown, 
Que., to be manager, Farnham, Que. 

R. E. LITTLE, accountant, St, Catharines, 
to be manager, newly opened branch, 


W. F. MANNING, accountant, 


Courte- 
nay, B.C., 


to be accountant, Robson Dis- 
Vancouver, 

C. MURRAY, an assistant accountant, 
St Catharines, Ont., to be accountant. 

Cc. D. PLANT, to be an assistant ac- 
countant, St. Catharines, Ont. 

G. W. SHAW, accountant, Robson Dist.. 
Vancouver, to be manager, newly opened 
branch, Castlegar, B.C. 

C. G. SUTER, assistant accountant, Port 
— B.C., to be accountant, Courtenay, 


. . . 


| Royal: 


J, RILEY, manager, 


Avenida de Italia 
407, Havana, Cuba, 


to be manager, Santi- 


= de Cuba, Cuba. 
578,749 for the year ended Nov. 30, | 


| Vane 


1951, was up 26.8% from the previ- | 


E, A. McLELLAN, Manager, 
ver, to be manager, 
minster. B.C. 

W. M. MORPHET, manager, Owen 
Sound, Ont., to be manager, Barton & 
Ottawa, Hamilton. Ont. 

J. T. H. McCONNELL, manager. Roblin, 
to be manager, Terrace, B.C 
W. G. FOX, head office. to be assistant 
Nassau, Bahamas. 

G. W. HILLOCK, Queen & Broadview. 
Toronto, to be accountant, Queensway & 
Rosemeade, Toronto. 4 

G,. A. NEVILLE, Lanigan, Sask., to be 
accountant, Craik, Sask. 

D. L, WILLIS, Melville, Sask., to be ac- 
countant, Plenty, Sask. 

J. G. WIGLE, Fredericton, N.B., 
accountant, 


Marpole. 
New West- 


to be 
Wellington & Galt, Verdun, 


G. A. LITTLE, Portage Ave., Winnipeg, 
to be actountant, Portage & Arlington, 
Winnip peg. 

R. T.‘/GILMORE, Davie St., 


Vancouver, 
-. . accountant, 


Vernon, B.C, 
H. COOK, accountant. Erickson, Mah., 
to ane accountant, Rivers, Man. 
I. D. EASTMAN, Barton 


& Ottawa, 
Hamilton, retired. 


are: 300,000 common shares of Brit- | 


ish Columbia Forest Products Ltd.; 


350,000 common shares of Canadian | 


Breweries Ltd.; 
shares of Dominion Stores Ltd.; 125,- 
000 common shares of Dominion Tar 
& Chemical Co., and 775,000 common 
shares of Massey-Harris Co. These 
investments aggregate over 90% in 
value of the company’s portfolio. 
INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Nov. 36: 1951 1950 

Dividends, etc., rec. .. $1,803,740 $1,445,830 

Less: Gen, & adm, exp. 90,252 85,056 
Interest 2 

Net profit t 

Less: Pref. divds. .... 
Commoy divds. .... 

Surplus fer period . $43,749 

Times Int. Earned ... 12.72 

1 per Share and Dividend Record: 


510.000 310 000 


$24.89 | 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Nev. 30: 1950 
h 


Investments* 
Other assets 1 


275.000 
183,750 
34,917 


300,000 common | 


ne 043 | 


'049718,617.110 | 
142.164 | 
20,297,168 19,177,931 | 


eer ew ewe eS eS ew eee 


IF 


you are a particular. person 
who appreciates the 
luxury, cuisine... and 
the inimitable charm 
of an exclusive club 


environment you will enjoy 


aut nceegpiyoe 


301 
028,344 629019,761,614 | 


541.563 341,563 


+After res. i 
eNot inchuding $664,320 in 1951, $564,320 | 
in 1050, eost of invests. having no quoted | 


market value, 


MERCURY MILLS LTD. reports | 
90 shares taken up at $4 a share 


under the option granted certain 


company executives. There are 283,- | 


740 shares outstanding now. 


POWELL RIVER CO. reports that , 


as of Oct. 2 it issued 165,9]5 treasury | 
shares at an average price of $26.30 
There are now 1,510,610 shares out- 
standing. a 


NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Write for our coler brochure or 


' 


| 


'erine & St. 
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You dictate — she types — and 

instantaneously your message is down in black 
and white at both ends of the line. With the 

speed of light, BELL TELETYPE transmits important 
messages — confidential information — vital 
instructions or statistics to one point or many, 


Corrections or revisions are made immediately. 


Day after day the dependable value of BELL TELETYPE is 
proved by manufacturers, financial houses, retail and 
wholesale outlets, public utilities, publishers, 
transportation systems and many other businesses, 

large and small. 


Call or write our nearest Business Office for 
information on how BELL TELETYPE can 
save you money. 


TELETYPE 


ANOTHER DEPENDABLE BELL SERVICE 


N. B 


JOHNSTON, to be manager, | 
Dauphin, 


C. L, WARK, to be accountant, Bancroft, 
Man. | On 

J. D. ANDERSON, to be accountant, D: L. MORASH, to be an assistant ate 
Sydney, N S. countant, Sydney. N.S 

"C. L. COOLEN, to be accountant, Wind- H L, MURRAY, to be an assistant ace 
sor, N.S. countant, Sydney, N.S, 

R. L, DORLAND, S. L. WARD, manager, Red Deer, Alta. 
Belleville, Ont C. F. GILL, accountant, Port Hope, Ont, 

K. J, MacDONALD, E. R. VanBLARCOM, accountét, St. 
| Sudbury, Ont. | Catherine & St. Alexander, Montreal, 


Staff Changes 


Chattered banks announce the following | 
etale qhanges. to be accountant, 
Nova Scotia: 

J. S. CLINCH, 


to be manager, to be accountant, 


Alexander, 


St, Cath- 
Montreal, 


e 


ANNUAL } ( 


30TH NOVEMBER, 


TH 


1951 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 


Cash, Deposits with. and due from Other Banks 
Dominion and Provincial Government Securities.. 
Municipal and Other Securities 

Call Loans (secured) 

Commercial and Other Loans 

Bank Premises 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letfers of Credit as per contra 
Other assets 


€ 98.876.158. 
155.559,000, 
934.030, 


ity *)*) 


Not exceeding 
market value 


3.6 DI 2a De 
189.57 4,623. 
7.900.358. 
t. feo 


8,49 


$489, 138,52 7. 


- a = 


Total Assets........... 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits bcpticaalaasbeans 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit outs tanding ,. 

Liabilities to the public not included under foregoing heads 
Dividends declared and unpaid 

Capital 

Reserve Fund 


Undivided Profits 
Total Liabilities 


$462,152,123, 
$490,639. 
ad 330,720, 


- 330,645. 
$ 6.000.000. 

14,000,000, 
21.834. 100, 


$489,138,527. 


— 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profits for the year ended 30th November, 1951, before Depreciation on 
Bank Premises and Government taxes — full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts having been made 

Less: 
Depreciation on Bank Premises and Equipment... , 
Provision for Dominion and~ Provincial Government 


$519,588. 


946,584. 1,466,172, 


$1,116,234 
Dividends... 
Provision for Bonus to shareholders payable 
2nd January; 1952 
Balance of Profits carried forward... $ 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th Nov ember, 1950... 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1951. .....0.0:.:cccc000 ; 


~ 960,000, 


156.234. 
1.678.166. 


$1,834,400. 


B. S. VANSTONE, President 
L. G. GILLETT, General Maneger 


™ BANKeTORONTO 


Incorpgrated 1855 











Imperial Life Appointments 





} 


G. K. FOX JOHN W, GRAHAM 


{ 
The Imperial life Assurance Company of Canada announces that, effective January 
Ist, G, K. Fox and John W. Graham are appointed Executive Assistants. Mr. Fox, 
formerly an Assistant Actuary, is a Fellow in the Society of Actuaries. Mr. Graham, 
former Legal Officer of the Company, was called to the bor in 1936. Both men 
served in World War Two, Mr. Fox as a Lievtenant-Commander in the Navy, Mr. 
Graham os o Major in the Armoured Corps. * 





or the plantation manager or the 
government official ; it is adaptable to 
all sorts of specialised tasks, such as 
forest fire patrol, fishery and coast- 
guard service, survey and ambulance 
duties, to mention only a few. It is 
solving many’ apparently difficult 
problems of aircraft operations and 
navigation for private and official 
concerns. Is there a problem it could 
solve for you? 


About 500 miles as the crow flies — 
obviously a quite impossible place. 
Impossible that is, for anything but a 
crow or a Sealand Amphibian which 
bobs in and out of any kind of forested 
or hilly country asking nothing more 
than a small stretch of water for arrival 
or departure. What is more, the uses of 
the Sealand are as diverse as its field 
of operations. It will carry your bag, 
sir—or carry you; it’s a perfect job 








Designed for areas where freight and passenger carriage 
ts impracticable for normal aircraft 


= SEALAND 


| e AMPHIBIAN 
STATES ieee nersjeccsres sven te von 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED, QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST. London Office : 17, GROSVENOR ST..W.1 


Agent; Western Aircraft Sales & Service Ltd., Sea Island Airport, 
Vancouver, A.M.F., British Columbia 
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EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 



















It outlines a plan whereby your employees 
can budget for their future security by means 
of easy instalments. 


It has been found that people who need 
protection most have the greatest difficulty 
in saving. 






The plan.is a simple method which en- 
ables employees to obtain Life Insurance, 
Accident & Health Insurance and Retirement 
Income by regular payroll deductions. 





; Each employee benefits from~individual 
consultation and selects the plan best suited 
to his needs. 

















Your copy of “Help Your Employees to 
Help Themselves”. may be obtained by writ- 
ing Department SS, The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada. 









ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG, CANADA 






Plan Catastro 


After many months of discus- | 
sion, life insurance companies in | 
the United States are now moving | 
toward a pooling agreement to | 
cover the war catastrophe death | 
hazard. 

Canadian companies operating | 
in the United States are directly | 
interested in the plans, and move- 
ments there are being watched 
carefully by all Canadian com- 
panies. 


First formal step is drafting a | 
panies in the country co-operate 


tentative form of agreement to 
protect against possible loss from 
atomic bombing or other enemy 
action which might take a heavy 
toll of civilian lives. 


The agreement has gone to a 


number of company heads for | 


study and comment, and it was 
also scheduled for presentation to 
the Life Committee of the Na- 
tional ‘Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

The plan formulated under the 
joint auspices of the Life Insur- 
ance of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention as indicated 
previously (The Financial Post, 
June 16) would spread losses 
incurred by acts of war up to a 
certain limit, among the sub- 


scribing companies, according to/ 


their volume of risks within their 
home area. Said Ray D. Murphy 
executive vice-president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society and 
chairman of the committee: 


“The plan does not provide a 
means of meeting death claims 
in the event of widespread 
atomic bombing which devastates 
the country. No means can be 
provided for a condition of 
general chaos that would separ- 
ate the life companies from the 
fate of the general economy. 





By RUPERT JACKSON 
ST. JOHN’S — Hopes that a 
solution may soon be reached in 
the shipping problems currently 
bogging down the province's big- 
gest timber deal to date are 


|might cover some 400,000 policy- 
| holder deaths annually and would | 


Life Companies In U.S. "| 
phe Pool 


The plan has been devised, how- 
ever, to give a greater measure 
of security to individual com- | 
panies by our own voluntary | 
action, without recourse to Gov- | 
ernment, 
limited tragedy.” 

The committee estimates that 
|possible catastrophe claims of | 
| $1,250 millions annually in addi- 
}tion to normal losses might be 
shared through the pool, as pro- 
posed, if practically all the com- 


in it. It is also estimated that this 


ene nc eee 


probably reflect 800,000 civilian 
catastrophe deaths annually. 

Under the agreement, three | 
‘pools would be set up-to cover | 
separately . ordinary, industrial | 
}and group insurance. Each plan | 
has its own particular problems, 
and this was thought the best way 
to do it. If 100 companies or more | 
sign, the agreement could then 
| become effective. 
It is also planned to form a) 
| governing committee of 12 high | 
executives of the signing com- | 
| panies to govern the pool and act 


jas a board of arbitration on 


possible claims. 

Some months ago when discus- 
‘sing the matter, Ray D. Murphy 
|'emphasized that by forming a/| 
pool, the life companies would be | 
jable to meet catastrophe losses | 
without resort to government | 
;action. He also pointed out that | 
|while the business as a whole 
|might be able to meet aggregate | 
|losses, distribution by companies 
\is unpredictable. Such losses 


| 


|might strike individual compan- | 


|ies with unequal and serious con- 
sequences; the pool arrangement 
would spread the losses. 


sciel | Of Shipping Out Timber 


|be done by grapples, working in 


in case of a more) 
| § 


} 
| 


| 


j 
| 


log booms which would be towed | 
to the ships’ anchorage. Thus, no 


{docks would be needed. 
According to Hans Schippel, 
Fin***h forest expert for Dr. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





HERBERT A. CRESSWELL 





vice-president and _ assistant 
general manager, Canada 
Steamship Lines Ltd., has been 
elected a director, Reliance In- 
surance Co, of Canada, 










Ly 


United States 
Fidelity & | 
Guaranty 

Company 
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| act. Canada the business of Per- 


} 
! 


i 


} 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


} 


Registry No. C 1333 has been granted 
to The London & Lancashire Insur- 
ance Company Limited of London, 
England, by the Dominion Insurance 





NOTICE 


is hereby given that Certificate of | 


Department, authorizing it to trans- 


sonal Accident Insurance, provided 
in connection with a policy of Auto- 
mobile Insurance insuring against 
liability for bodily injuries, Limited 
toe expenses incurred arising from 
bodily injuries suffered by driver 
and passengers and resulting from 
the ownership or operation of an}, 
automobile, in addition to the classes 
for which it is already licensed. 


P. L. WAYLETT, 
Chief Agent and Atlorney for 
Canada. 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the Security | 
Insurance omnes of New Haven 
has been granted by the Dominion 
Insurance Department, Certificate 
of Registry No. C1331 authorizing it | 
to transact in Canada the business of 
Automobile Insurance, Public Lia- 





| bility Insurance, Theft Insurance in 


addition to Fire Insurance, Explo- 
sion Insurance, Inland Transporta- 
tion Insurance, Personal Property 
Insurance, Sprinkler Leakage Insur- 
ance, Windstorm Insurance ang in | 
addition thereto Earthquake Insur- | 
ance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Hail Insurance, Impact by Vehicles 


‘Insurance and Water Damage Insur- | 


| ance limited to the insurance of the 
same property as is insured under a 


policy of fire insurance of the Com- | 
| pany, for which it is already regis- | 


tered, 
JOHN J. KILGOUR, 


Manager. 
| December 11, 1951. 
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Fine sheep and goat 
leathers .. . fancy and 
embossed leathers, 
Shearlings, dyed 
lamb and Movton 
Fur. 
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Canada Permanent Trust Company Appoints New Directors 


L. G. GILLETT 








JOHN G. PARKER 


~ CLIFFORD SIFTON 
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pinned on investigations being | Seigheim, there are three areas | 












T. D'Arcy Leonard, K.C., President of The Canada Permanent Trust Company, announces the appointment 


carried out by Dutch and U. S.|in Lake Melvillle suitable for the | | of three new Directors to the Board of the Company. , 1 
shipping interests. operation — Carter Basin, near | a - | Leonard G. Gillett, Vice-President and General Manager of The Bank of Toronto, President of The 
Labrador Timber Utilization; Goose Bay airport in the south- | 34 King Street East Canadian Bankers Association and Director of Dominion of Canada General Insurance Company. 

Co. (Latuco) had expected to|ern concession; off. North West | John G. Parker, F.I.A., F.A.S., F.A.1.A., President of The Imperial Life Assurance Company, Director of 
start cutting operations this| River, in the northern conces- | TORONTO the Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto. Mr. Parker was Victory Loan Chairman for the City of Toronto, 
winter. Last June Premier Small-| sion; and Sebaskachu Bay. Clifford Sifton, D.S.O., Barrister, President of Armadale Corporation, ‘Director Winnipeg Free Press Co. 
wood announced the Latuco| On the surface it seems simple Ltd., Vice-President The Leader-Post Ltd. and Saskatoon Star-Phoenix Lid. Mr. ISifton was also e 
arrangements between the New-!| enough, but it goes deeper. Lat- Victory Loan Chairman for North -York. K 
foundland Government and Dr.,uco plans to cut 200,000 cords} 


anually, or 112,000 fathoms. It is} 
estimated that a 10,000-ton ship 
will carry 2,400 fathoms of wood, 
and 150 fathoms can. be loaded 
every 24 hours by using grapples. 
To completely load one _ ship 
would take about 16 days. 


Short Shipping Season \ 
About 53 ships earrying 2,400 
| fathoms would be needed to move 
; the 112,000 fathoms per annum 

Dr. Seigheim, German timber} quota during Labrador’s short 
dealer and promotor, runs five | shipping season; therefore, allow- 
separate firms selling pulpwood | ing for storm delays, etc., about 
and pulp to European newsprint | eight ships would have to be 
mills, the five with a gross turn-| loaded at one time. 


Arthur Seigheim, of Staffelstein, 
Germany. Under the plan Latuco 
would start cutting operations 
this year in 1.2 timber conces- 
sions near Lake Melville, Labra- 
'dor, and export 200,000 cords of 
| pulpwood annually. Royalty to the} 
| government would be $5 per cord. 
(The Financial Post, June 23, 
Aug. 11). 
The German Interests 











to feed hungry industries 


Se a mesuliele 






over of some 50 million marks 
annually. 

Working with Dr. Seigheim in 
the Labrador deal are the Wald- 
hof pulp mills of Wiesbaden, 
Germany, who buy about $30 
millions worth of pulp annually. 
Latuco plans Selling its Labrador 
timber to this group. Mr. Brand- 
denburg, of Waldhof, was sched- 
uled to accompany the shipping 
experts in the current investiga- 
tion into Labrador. 

An advance party for the Ger- 
man interests went into Labrador 
last August and found every- 
thing favorable but shipping pos- 


sibilities. As a result of their ad- 
verse report on _ shipping, the 
| operation was postponed; now 


| hinges on results from the second 
investigation. 
Shipping Problem 

The party now actively engag- 
ed in the shipping probe includes 
representatives of the Dutch ship- 
ping firm of Van den Bergh, and 
the U.S. owned shipping firm 
Poseidon, working in Germany. 

If their report on shipping 
facilities is favorable, and of- 
ficials of Latuco are confident it 
will be, then in all likelihood log- 
ging in Labrador will begin next 
spring. 

The Financial Post understands 
that Waldhof has an exchange 
clearance from the German Gov- 
ernment of $2.5 millions in dol- 
lars to finance the Labrador deal, 
for use as soon as the company 
and government are assured on 
the shipping problem. 


That problem is mainly confin- 


ed to finding a suitable place to 
load ships which would be near 
‘the scene of actual logging opera- 
tions. Loading of the ships would 





Man. Power Comm. 


Nov. Use Up 19% 


Manitoba Power Commission 
purchased and generated 28,723,- 
800 kwh during November, an in- 
crease of 19% over the same 


There is another aspect to this, 
however. Some thought is now 
being given to using converted 
| grain ships to carry the wrod. If 
ithis scheme is carried through, 
| loading time of the ships might 
| very well be cut by one-third. 
| That’s Latuco’s shipping prob- 
|lem. If current investigations 
/turn up a solution, look for the 
|opening up of Labrador’s forests 
| next year. 
| This could be an important de- 
velopment for Newfoundland as 
a whole. Canadian and U.S. 
forest interests are closely watch- 
|ing the Latuco developments. If 
successful, then other interests 
| might very well start work in the 
| north. 

Meanwhile, apart from Latuco, 
|The Post understands that Dr. 
Seigheim is working on a scheme 

for the establishment in Labrador 
of a sulphate mill. Details of this 
| are still to be worked out. But it 
/is understood if and when the 
pulp mill is built, it will have a 
| capacity of 250 tons a day. 


| NOTICE 


| NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
| North America has received from 
{the Department of Insurance, 
Ottawa, Certificate of Registry No. 
C 1332, authorizing it to transact 
in Canada Aircraft Insurance in 
| addition to the classes for which 
| it is already registered. 


H. C. MILLS, 





Chief Agent in Canada 





WESTERN SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


* 


Facts about 


STEELMAKING 


Stelco’s new Blast Furnace will be 
as large as any unit of its kind 
—anywhere in the world! 


s 
ce) 

a 

a 


€ 
Vern st? 


Blast Furnaces at Stelco’s Hamilton Works smelf 
iron ore, coke and limestone to produce pig iron, 





9 , 
@ @ Every day, Canadian industry devours huge quantities of 
steel. Every day, like Oliver Twist, industry reaches out hungrily 


for more, still more! What is being done about it, at Stelco? 


For one thing, Stelco is working night and day at building a huge new 
Blast Furhace. When comple 
day to the vast river of pig iron already pouring from Stelco furnaces. 


, it will add an additional 1400 tons per 





period last year, General Manager 
W. D. Fallis' states. 
Hydro service was extended to | 
approximately 1,000 farms in the | 
municipalities of Rhineland, Mor- 
|ton, Winchester, Arthur, Ochre 
River, and McCreary. } 
Major distribution changes in| 
Portage la Prairie were complet- | 
ed to take care of the growth in 
power load. 


MACMILLAN & BLOEDEL LTD. 
reports that during November an 
additional 2,069 Class A shares were 
converted into an equal number of 
Class B shares, reducing issued Class 
A shares to 180417 and increasing 
issued Class B shares to 5,105,121. 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Atta. 
221 A-Bth Ave., W., Calgary, Alte. 
© MeCalium-Hilt Building, Regina, Sask. 
407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sesh. 
1 Raye! Bank Busiding, Branden, Men.) 
. a. 










Blast Furnaces produce pig iron, 
also gas in tremendous volume, 
used as fuel in producing and 
processing steel. 
Slag, which results from pig iron 
production, is used to make rock 
wool jinsulation and for many 
other purposes. 

e j 





This is vitally important, because pig iron is the indispensable 
ingredient in the production of quality steel in large tonnages. 

More than $50,000,000 are being invested by Stelco, this year and next, 
to provide for greatly in Canadian steel production. The new 
Blast Furnace is just one phase of this huge Stelco expansion program 
. .. @ program “Canadian to the core”, and designed to give steel- 
hungry industries the materials they must have to “grow on” for a 
stronger and more productive Canada tomorrow. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES |OIL PRODUCTION 





——— 


CHE DOMINION BANK 


DIVIDEND NO. 277 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents per share 


U.S. Co. To Explore West 
Offers Shares In Canada 


upon the paid up capital stock of 

this Beis 1 ne fofiaree fon ee 

Uarter ending sist  vanuary, From Our Own Correspondent leases, including freehold rights 
ihe ‘Office tae ~ oe is CALGARY. — A “multi-million | in Saskatchewan. 


Branches on and efter Friday, the 
f'rst day ot February. 1952, to share- 
palmere ot record of the 3lst Decem- 
ey, 1951, 


'dollar” public offering offshare| 1+ also plans extensive activities | 
|capital is to be made in Canada \in the United States, including | 
}and the United States by a new | North Dakota and Montana. 

By Order of the Board. U. S. oil company. The offering; Shares to be offered in mid- 
A. C. ASHFORTH, | will be in mid-January, by Amur- | January are Class A stock. All 
oa General Manager. ; Tex Oil Development. | issued Class B stock has been sub- 

Toronto, 13th’ December, 1951. | Amur-Tex has set up a Calgary ‘scribed for by Ashland Oil & 
pee office, It will carry out “exten-, Refining, Kentucky and Illinois 
sive prospecting of approved refiner, also an extensive produc- 
lands,” it is stated, and willing and exploration company in 
acquire proved and semi-proved the U. S.; The Murphy Corp., 
rights and may also participate Arkansas, a large U. S. producer; 
jointly with other companies in| A, G. Becker & Co., Chicago in- 


i 





es 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 
. DIVIDEND NO, 260 


NOTICE is hereby. given that 
DIVIDEND OF TWENTY - FIV 


| 
} 
al 
E 


CENTS per share, plus an E A oil exploration and development. | vestment house. 
FIVE veer per pare. on (he paid: | The company is stated to have) | ee 
con belarel. dor the quarter end. | acquired “extensive” unproved | Indicated Success for Sturgeon 


ing 31st Januery, 1952, and that the 
same wil] be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after FRI- 
DAY. the FIRST day of FEBRUARY 
1952. to Shareholders of record at 
the close ¢f business on 31st Decem- 
ber. 1951. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 
By Order of the Board. 
JAMES STEWART, 


' General Manager. 
Toronto, 7th December, 1951. 


ARG@S CORPORATION LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK 

Noti¢e is hereby given that a divi- 

dend of one dollar and twelve and General Manager. 

one-half cents ‘$1.12'2) per share | 

on the outstanding 4%% Cumula- Toronto, November 27, 1951. 

tive Convertible Redeemable Prefer- | 

ence Shares in a — oe ee et ~~. | It is the team’s third venture 

Seite on tte first day of ‘March DIVIDEND NOTICES and the third suécess in the field. 

1952, to the shareholders of record.) ____________"____--- | The other success was made by 


at the close of business on the thirty- ; Canadian Gulf Oil. 
ais fe cee aa that a COBALT LODE SILVER Drilling: Hudson’s Bay Bashaw 
quarterly ‘dividend of fifteen cents | MINES LIMITED No. 32A-13; Stanolind Bashaw 
(15 cents) per share on the out- (No Person?! Liability) No. 1; California Standard-CPR- 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND Bashaw No. 1-6; Surety-Mitmor- | 
Notice hereby given that 


setae care | Sturgeon Oil got 120 ft. of 
NOTICES | clean oil and 150 ft. of oif-cut mud 
i in a drillstem test in the D2 
horizon at its Sturgeon-Calmar 
THE BANK OF TORONT No. 1 in the Calmar section of 
Leduc. This well is on an 80-acre 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING | farmout from Imperial. 


ee 


* * 


The Annual General Meeting of | 


the shareholders will be held at the; Fourth Oil Well in Bashaw 
. | Head Office of the Bank. King and 


; . Wednesday | Fourth oil well in the Bashaw 
\the St are" te adioery. 1952, the \tield has been discovered by the 
| Chair to be taken at noon. American Leduc Petroleums and 
Yankee Canuck Oil & Mining 
team. It is American Leduc- 
Bashaw No. 3; in L.S.D. 14, 31-| 
41-22w4. Oil flowed to the surface 
in 37 minutes from 5,772 to 5,778 | 
| ft., in the D3 Devonian horizon. 





By Order of the Board. 
L. G. GILLETT, 


standing common stock of the Com- 
nany has been declared payable on ‘ a Calvan No. 13-19. 
stock dividend in the form of 3 per ee 


the first day -of aE an to 
shareholders of record at the close 
‘ ines irty-firs » gent. non-cumulative redeemable ; 
s ino * en ae preference shares of the par value More Oil Near Virden, Man. 
Order of the Board of $1.00 equivalent to three cents} A half a barrel an hour, half 
eee nH, EDM Sanabior eee 100 : eres | att and half water, flowed from 
shar shares ow 
eee tareritonn « pores ag Mg ved a southwestern Manitoba well as 
California -Standard made _ its 





Toronto, Ontario, 
December 18, 1951. 
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DIVIDEND NO. 4 
PREFERRED SHARES 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
THAT a dividend of $1.125 per share | 
on the Preferred Shares of the Com- | 
pany has been declared payable on 
January 2nd, 1952, to shareholders 
of record as at the close.of business | 
on December 15th, 195i. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. A. PARKER, 
Secretary. 








H. H, EDMISON, 

Secretary. | held (fractions eliminated) has been 

| ecteres on _ pone — < a-S 

ol itis the Cat 1852. to shareholders of Second oil find this year in the | 
: record as of December 31st, 1951. *| region. - 

| MERSEY PAPER COMPANY | pate at Toronto this 20th day| Well, which may not be com-| 

: of December. 1951. |mercial, is Cal-Standard-Link- | 

LIMITED G. E. BUCHANAN, later No. 1. It is in LS.D. 2,| 

Secretary. | 21.7-28w1, about 15 miles south- 

|southwest of the other discovery 

| this year, in the Virden area. The} 

a - - |half barrel flow was from be- | 

tween 2,732 ft. and 2,758 ft., with 

BURNS & CO. LIMITED | the horizon not stated. 

Dividend Notice Se 


Progress of Armena Field 


Divectors of the Company have Imperial Oil will drill two new 
declared Quarterly Dividends pay- | wejls in the Armena field. 
able in 1952 on Class “A” and "B” ly 
Shares of the Company as follows: oy : 
January 2%h, Class “A” $1.50: cu, ft. daily and 660 ft. of oil 
Class “B” 50c; April 29th, Class 
“A” and “B” 50c; each; July 29th, 
Class “A” and “B” 50c each; Oct. 
29th; Class “A” and “B” 50c each; 
payable to shareholders of record 
the 8th of each dividend month. 

National Trust Company Limited | 
is the transfer agent with offices 
at Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 





Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
December 13th, 1951. 








| 48-210, with the Viking 
contacted at 3,214 ft. 
CANADIAN: PACIFIC 


DIVIDEND: NOTICE The Viking was contacted at 


At a meeting of ‘the Board of | and Vancouver. 3,208 ft. 

iy held today a final divi- R. J. Dinning Phillips Petroleum -Co., of 
dend . of seventy-five. cents per enidien laho has ompleted its 
share:.on the -Ordinary Capital Premqent: = cane ae 


| Movold No. A-1 with initial po- 

|tential of 250 bbl. daily through 

|a quarter-inch choke. Pay zone 
in the Viking horizon was contac- 
ted at 3,248 ft. Well is in L.S.D. 
4, 35-48-21w4. 

Phillips-Movold Wo. A-2 has 
'rated 218 bbl. daily in.one drill- 
,stem test. This well is a quarter 
A-1. 


Stock was feclared ‘in respect of 
the year 1951, payable in Canadian 
‘funds on February. 29, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m on 
December 28, 1931. 


Of this dividend twenty-five 
cents is aftributable to railway 
earnings and fifty cents to income 
from other sources. 

By Order of the Board. 

FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secreiary. 
Montreal, December 10, 1951. 


—_——_—--—- 





DOMINION FABRICS 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 37!2c per share has been 
declared on the Second Cumulative 
Participating Preference shares; and 
a dividend of 20¢c per share on the 
Common shares of the Company, for 
the quarter ending January 31, 1952, 
payable February 1, 1952, to share- 
holders on record January 15, 1952. | 


By Order of the Board. 


‘of a mile north of No. 
' Phillips-Movold No. A-3, a quar- 
ter mile east of Wo. A-1l, is an 
indicated oi] well. 

* 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


a —- * ‘ 


Oil Output Higher 


| 
Natural gas at a rate of 275,000 Operations from Pennfield Airport 


| 


! 











preme Court has ruled that the equipment; doesn’t include capi- 
province’s divorce legislation is | tal expenditures charged to oper- 
okay. In 1946 the Government re- | ating expenses. Previous high was 


vived divorce legislation passed 
in 1935 but not used since Con- 
federation. Under this legislation 


| 








| 
1946 when new investment reach- | 
ed $17.9 millions, “This metro- 
politan area centre, serving the 


cases were heard by the Gover-! eastern gateway to Western Can- 


nor-in-Council; now they will be 
heard before the Supreme Court 
itself. 

a 


ve * 


Nova Seotia 


Land Reclaim: With headquar- 
ters at Amherst the Maritime 
Marshland Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration has pared a peak Wan on oil exploration, mostly on 


summer staff of 500 down to 55 
to carry on surveys, soil mech- 


anics investigations, maintenance | 


and other preparations for 1952 
outside operation. In its third 


| year, MMRA has 106 incorporated 


marsh bodies on its list of pro- 
jects, comprising 47,321 acres of 
marshlands which are an integ- 
rated part of Maritime farm 
lands. During the summer major 
construction was done on 28 pro- 
jects. Expenditures for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1951, came 
to $982,909, compared with $356,- 
797 in the first year. At March 31, 
Nova Scotia had 55 marsh areas 


ada, has been growing rapidly in 
importance as a commercial cen- 
tre,” the report tabled at Ottawa 
noted, 


* m x 


Saskatchewan 


Oil Exploration: Some ‘$30, mil- 
lions will be spent in Saskatche- 


| 
drilling, in 1952, gn increase of 
$10 millions over 1951 expendi- 
tures, local oil men estimate, Seis- 
mograph work will continue at 
the same pace or be slightly in- 
creased, Drilling will be concen- 








OSC Outl 
Effective Jan. 


New and detailed rules govern- 
ing sale of treasury shares and 
release of “vendor” shares (shares 


organized for rehabilitation, N. B, | 8sued for assets), have been an- 
36 and P.E.I. had requested assist- | nounced by the Ontario Securities 
ance for one area. Since then 14 | Commission, effective Jan. 1, 1952. 


|others have been added, 


* * * 


New Brunswiek 
TCA Moves: Transfer of TCA 


to Saint John and initiation of a 


‘resulted from a drillstem test at| mew TCA service into Frederic- 
Imperial H.8.-Armena No. 13-26-| ton are scheduled early in the 
sand new year, TCA will give up its | 


Halifax-Yarmouth-Pennfield run 


Gas at 380,000 cu. ft. daily and | to Maritime Central Airways. The 
2,880 ft. of oil in one hour resulted | n¢w Saint John terminal is nine 
at Imperial H.B:~No. 12+26-48-21:| Miles from the- city, against 40! 


miles from Pennfield to Saint 
ohn, 
” 


* a 


Quebee 
Titanium Boost: A total of 10 
blast furnaces will be built at 
Sorel to process titanium ore, in- 
stead of five as originally plan- 
ned, Premier Duplessis told the 
Quebec Legislature. In the past 








Home Oil got 7 bbl. hourly from ' 





| form method of Presenting corporation 


Home-Millarville No. 39, on gas 


lift. Acidization is continuing. 


am * * 


Deepen Bonnie-Glen No. A-1 
Texaco-Bonnie-Glen No. 


A-1l 
has now opened more than 170 ft. | 


Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, 
Canada, Limited 


NOTICE is -hereby given that a dividend 
of fiity cents (50c) per share has. been 
declared and will.be paid to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
February Ist. payable March. Ist, 1952, 
and that a dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per shete has been declared and will 
be paid to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business May Ist, payable June 
2nd, 1952. 

By Order of the Board. 


S. H, J. REID, 
Secretary. 
Paris, Ontario, 


December 14, 1951. 


LOLATE LIMITED 








[ote TE ENSRRNRRR ST ATER yep camtt 
HAMILTON ~- “CANADA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 53 cents 
per share on the quistanding Prefer- 
red Stock of the Company has been 
declared payable on January 15th, 
1952, to: shareholders“6f record at 
the close of business on January 
3rd, 1952. 


| 


> COMPANY | 


Also, a-quarterly dividénd of 45 


cents per share on the outstandin 


Common Stock has been declared, 
payable on February Ist, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at the close 


nuary 10th, 1952. 


of business on Ja 
J. G DAVIES, 


Secretary. 





Reitman 
(Canada) Limited 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
querterly dividend of 1% (25c) 
per share has been declared on 
the outstanding 5% Cumulative 
Redeemable Preferred Shares of 
the Company, payable on Febru- 
ary ist, 1952 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 15th, 1952. 

By Order of the Board. 


JACK REITMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Montreal, December Tth, 1951. 


Reilmony 
(Canada) Limited 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
“share has been declared on the 
the .Company, payable on Febru- 
ary ‘to shareholders of 
at. the’ close of business on 

wary 15th, 1982. 








WILLIAM CAMELFORD, 
; Secretary. 


of pay zone in the D3 coral reef. 
Well will rate over 5.5 million cu. 
ft. 


Crude: oil production rose by 


, 1,110 bbl. daily in Alberta during 


i. |the week ended Dec. 17. com- daily of distillate-bearing 

ae r : Feats tural gas, it is estimated. It is 

“ |pared with the previous week. ne C ‘ 

DUMINION BRIDGE COMPANY, | Production averaged 134,339 bbl. a be deepened, for possible D3 
LIMITED ‘daily from 2,722 wells. (Corres- ,°!' 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A di®idend of rea CENTS /40c) per 


* * * 


Extend Campbell *; Mile 
Miller Bros. /Drilling & De- 
velopment put its Miller Bros. 


ponding week last year: 79,928 

bbl. daily from 1,966 wells). 
Redwater prodyction averaged 

58,838 bbl. daily (61,124); Leduc- 


| 
Share on the Ou'$tanding No Par Value 


Shares of this mpany has been de- 
claréd for the quarter ending 3ist Janu- 


Discussions with the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, Investment 
Dealers’ Association of Canada, | 
the Broker-Dealers’ Association of | 
Ontario and decisions reached at 
the recent conference of Securi- 
ties Administrators are reflected 
in new policies adopted. 


_As released by the Ontario | 





COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist 
comparing 
ments, 


readers in appraising and 
company financial  state- 
The Financial Post has a uni- 


accounts, Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


GENERAL PETROLEUMS OF 
CANADA had the following out- 
standing developments in the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1951: 

$501.433 net profit 
equal to 20c a share. 

Expenditures of $791,837 at 
Joseph Lake where 51 wells were 
drilled (42 successes) with 62 pro- 
ductive wells there at end of 
period. 

Sale of $2.5 millions of 4%% 
convertible sinking fund deben- 
tures to net treasury $2.375,000. 

Acquisition of 500.000 further 
shares of Superior Oils for $560,- 
000, bringing holdings to 1,075,000 
shares. 

Expenditure of $605,520 on drill- 
ing equipment with further $450,- 
0C0 National 80A deep-drilling rig 
on order. 

Five-sixths of General Petroleum’s 

| share of the cost of eight Redwater 
wells has been returned to the com- 
pany by Highland Leaseholds which 


($362,970) | 


| 


ary. 1952, also ar extra distribution of : secured a production loan; a $75,000 
ONE DOLLAR AND Firty cENTS, Woodbend, 43,331 (40,712); Campbell No. 1 on steady produc- debenture is still held and 12.916% 
+91.50) per Share. — —— ree Acheson + Stoney Plain, 5,020 tion, with initial production rated of the company’s shares. 
eT SE oi wateass "on. the. dist | (4008), |720 bbl. daily. Oil is from the At Sept. 30, 1951, $286,000 of the 
January, 1952. Nominations for January Mar- | Lower Cretaceous beneath L.S.D, debentures and 15.91% of the 
By Order of the Board. ket allowables were 5,135 bbl.|7, 33-54-25w4, and represents a Shares of Riverside Leaseholds 
F. W. EVENS. — | daily above the December quotas. three quarter mile extension of (holder of four Redwater wells) 


Total asked for is 125,525 bbl the Campbell field. 
daily. 

Imperial Oil asked for 86,300 
bbl, including 24,650 bbl. daily to 
STANLEY BROCK LIMITED | go to Superior, Wisc. B.A. Oil, 

DIVIDEND NOTICE |asked for 17,025 bbl. daily. North | 
: ' 'Star, 4,000 bbl. daily; McColl-! 

NOTICE is hereby given that a oe : v2 : 
dividend of 15 cents per share on the Frontenac Oil, 3,500 bbl.; Hi-Way 
outstanding Class A Shares of the | Refineries, 3,000 bbl. daily. 


Company and 10 cents per share on 
the outstanding Class Shares of 


the Company has been declared Trans Empire Enlarges Refinery 
pavable February 1. 1952, to share- ce 3 hp 
holders of record January 10, 1952. | Capacity of Trans Empire Oils’ | 
| Moose Jaw; Sask., refinery will 
By Order of the Board. | be raised to 2,000 bbl. daily 
C. W. H. Bev TLR. ee /minimum throughput when addi- 
reasurer. : . 
WINNIPEG. MAN, tions are completed about April 
December 14, 1951 1. The refinery, owned through 
; : |Moose Jaw Refineries Ltd., will 


Montreal, Que., 


It is three 
18th December, 1951. 


eighths of a mile northeast of 
B. A.-Stettler-Leaseholds- Withers 
No. 1, a dry hole. 


* A 


Hairy Hill Gas Discovery 
Imperial Oil got 3.9 million cu. 
ft. daily of gas frém the Viking 
sand in LS.D. 5, 11-55-14w4, 


* ‘near Hairy Hill in central Alberta. 
a x ca 


* * 


Trinidad Leaseholds In Calmar 

Trinidad Leaseholds will soon 
drill another hole in the Calmar 

ction of the Leduc field. Trini- 
ad Turgeon No. 9, on L.S.D. 5, 
19-49-26w4, will be a quarter mile 
south of its Turgeon No. 8 and a 









' 28-51-26w4. Oil is from the D3 


a dividend of thirteen and Devonian horizcn.. 
7” e 


three-quarter cents per share, 
being at the rate of 544% per 
annum, has been declared on 
the paid-up capital stock of 
the Company, for the quarter 
‘ year ending December 31st, 
1951, payable January 15th, 
1952. to shareholders of 
tecord at the close of busi- 
ness December 3ist. 1951. 
y order of the Board. 


J. WILSON BERRY 
biesident & General Manager 


Calvan Consolidated Oil & Gas, 
Merrill Canadian Oils, Asher Oil, 
|Sapphire Petroleums will drill 
| their No. 12-3 well in the Armise 
| producing area, east of the Wood- 
| bend section of Leduc. Well is on 
/L.S.D. 12, 3-52-25w4. The team 
ishares equally in costs and pro- 
|ceeds for this well and L.S.D. 12, 
‘north offset. There are five 
| Cretageous producers in this field. 
| (Imperial Irvington is a half mile 
‘west of Calvan-Merrill-Asher- 
® Sapphire No. 12-3). | 


Home. Oil Success 


Redwater Oil For R.A.C.E. Team 
Recovery of 2,200 ft. of clean 









from R.A.C.E.-Redwater No, 
Well is owned by Carleton Oils, 






| Oils team. 


| 
j 


1 


- s 


Third Well For Can. Gulf 


. 













de 
« 


‘the old Turner Valiey field as the D2 Devonian zone. 


‘ 


/D3. Devonian oil was reported | 
1. | 


| Empire, Admiral and Renfrew | 


| Canadian Gulf Oil has its third 5 
oil well in the Caprona-Fenn pool, 
| which it discovered. Gulf-CPR- 
Gough No. 16 in LS.D. 23-36- 
20w4, flowed an estimated 50 bbl. 
A new well was completed in hourly in one drillst8m test from 


were owned but $18,000 of deben- 
tures have since been redeemed. 

An interest exceeding 15% is held 
in Altex Oils as a result of a 
vendor position through Alberta Ex- 
ploration Syndicate and cash pur- 
‘chase of shares. A 15% interest is 


held in a Saskatchewan exploration | 


project on over 500,000 acres. 
Unproductive drilling was done 
during the year at Barons, South 
Calmar, West Kavanagh, Cessford. 
|an interest was held in Superior 
| Redwater No. 1 success. Revenue 
continued to be received from three 
wells at Leduc. Further work is 
planned on over a half million acres 
in the N. W. T. where an 85% inter- 
est is held in N. W. T. Petroleums. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 





} CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


: peas consideration will be given to other 
aside sent cos Ph cles sit4.ai2 ‘$2,636 progress made. 
BANE 2 oi hen civ ccks 1,046,549 888.532 
Ree re Sebeturs =" gis'iag *Qgng00| INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
| Stores on hand ....... _ 163,489 69,284 CORP. reports an additional 14,581 
patel care. assets -.. 2526918 see | 2. Cumulative redeemable convert- 
Linvest.t’. ... ss..ss 2082407 900.955 | ible preferred shares of $25 par 
Other aeeete. Siinntdins : = mae a ' value have been converted into com- 
ek, eee ’ | mon shares and balance of the issue 
| oar sae sere ™ om 904.599 Outstanding ‘771 shares) has been 
| Accts., etc, pay. -... 517,805 333,347 redeemed. There are 350,757 com- 
i nee geen 12e ft «328-400 mon shares outstanding. 
| ‘Fetal eurr. iabs. we. 1,007,287 ae 36 
| Res ee soete tae asi “Sa'ass| SOBEL, QUE. has sold $295,000 | 
| PunJted de’ 2,300,000 2,500,000 4% bonds due Dee. 1, 1952-71 to 
ae 800.000) Gaston Laurent Inc. at 91.05. Net 
Fessmapht puadocls ded. MS eae cost §.028%. Proceeds for sewers, 
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tAfter depr. of 1,285,475 

$Incl. in curr. liabilities in co's 
Working capital 1 
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seven paved north-south routes; | 
ultimate aim is paving of all main 
highways with a broadened net- 


work of connecting rural roads. 
* x ae 


Beitish Columbia 


Municipal Aid: Cheques worth 
$4.5 million went from the pro- 
vincial Government to B.C. Muni- 
cipalities this month as an in- 
terim payment on their one-third 
share of sales tax revenues, 
$500,000 .more than interim pay- 
ments of a year ago, Vancouver 
was scheduled to get $1,809,525 
of the total. Distribution of the 
sales tax revenue is on a basis of | 
population; new census figures | 
will be used for calculating pay- | 
ments when they become officially 
available, according to Finance 
Minister Anscomb. | 


ines New Policy 


1, 1952 


Securities Commission, the new | 
policies are as follows: 


1, Underwritings and Options 

(1) With respect to new issues, no shares | 
shall be purchased, underwritten or 
optioned at less than lfc per share 
but, where an issue is not new, the | 
Commission may exercise its discre- 
tion, * 

{2) An option shall not be permitted 
without an underwriting for a min- 
imum of $5,000. 

(3) Any underwriting shall be for at 
least 50‘c payable forthwith and the 
balance within 60 days from the date 
of acceptance of the prospectus for 
filing by the Commission. 

(4) Not more than 200,000 shares shal] be 
optioned at any one price, provided 
that the Commission May exercise 
its discretion where it considers that 
exceptional circumstances exist, 

(5) The time for exercising the first op- 
tion shall be not later than ~ six 
months from the date for completion 
of the underwriting and further op- 
tions shall be completed at least 
quarter-yearly, ‘ 

(6) There shall be at least a 2'2c spread 

tween each price range from 10c to 
20c4 at least a 5c spread between each 
price range from 20c to 50c: at least 
a 10¢ spread between each price 
range from 50¢ to 80c: and at least a 
23e spread between each price range 
thereefte:. 

(7) The Commission 
treme caution in 
pectus for filing 
1,000,000 shares 
and/or optioned, 

2. Vendor Interest ( } 

(1) The vendor interest shall be based 
on a sliding scale not to exceed 25*; 
of a 3,000,000-share company, 20% 
of a 4,000,000-share company and 18% 
of a 5,000.000-share company. These 
percentages are vardsticks and spe- 
cial situations may cal) for variation 
either upward or downward, 

(2) None of the vendor's share interest 
in a new oil and/or natural gas com- 
pa: V shall be free from escrow when 
the prospectus of the company is 
accepted for filing by the Commis- 
sion and, with respect to other types 
of new companies, not more than 
10°, of the vendor's share interest 
shall be free from escrow. 

%. Release of Vendor's Shares From Escrow 

(1) Oif And/Or Natural.Gas Companies 

(a) 20°. of the vender’s shares shall be 
released from escrow when an oil 
and /or natural gas company is fully 
finariced to drill one well ‘exclusive 
of the shallow Liovdminster type) 
and a drilling contract has been en- 
tered into therefor. 


will exercise ex- | 
accepting a pros- | 
when more than 
are underwritten 


tb) An additional 20° of the vendor's 
shares shall be released from escrow 
when the first well ‘exclusive of 
the shallow Lioydminster type’ is 
completed, ‘ 
fc) An additional 30% of the vendor's 
shares shall bé released from escrow 
when the second well ¢exclusive of 
the shallow Lloydminster type: is 
completed. 
| (d) The remaining 30% of the vendor's 
shares shall be released from escrow 
when the third well ‘exclusive of 
the shallow Lioydminster type) is 
completed. 
fe} The Commission will exercise its 


discretion in the release from es- 
crow of vendor's shares of oil and 
or natural gas companies encaged 
in the drilling of the shallow Liloyd- 
minster type wells. 
(*) O‘her Companies 
(a) One vendor's share of companies 
other than oil and/or natural gas 
companies, except as provided in 
clause tb) below, may be released 
from escrow for 
(i! every four shares purchased 
from the treasury of a 3,000,- 
0°0-share company: 
every five shares purchased 
from the treasury of a 4,000,- 
000-share company; and 
every five and a half shares 
purchased from the treasury 
of a 5.000,000-share company. 
ani the release from escrow of the 
veidor’s shares of companies with 
other capitalizations shall be in a 
similar proportion, 
The Commisssion will exercise its 
discretion in the release from es- 
crow cf vendor's shares of com- 
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what progress hes becn made in fin- 
#ncing an operation. and in addition, 
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Provincial Roundup were ess eee nee Fate 
' | Chicago Futures | Winnipeg Fut 
| eek te December 24, 
4 : Week te December 24, 1952 
7 i i illi i | Crop year from High Low 
, year, the single furnace already | trated in the Williston basin area, | “\0p y*pr igor or ke Ce) 
New foundiand [Jnstalled has produced 1,700 tons: but also undertaken at widely | High. Low week week Dec. 24 | et om Bish a Cini 
Bellet Cost Cat: eee +™- of iron and 1,600 tons of titanium | scattered points throughout the || | Wheto | mligh Low Gelk’ week. Den 38 
ployment in Newfoundland dur-’ 3° for a production of $280,000. | province. | 2705 242) Mar. .... 265) 2502 2608) Oats— 
ing the past three years has cut | Re eee 26) 2412 May .-.: 261 © 287 F581) 1002 702 Dec vy. LOL MMF 
-bodi i i . 2.554 2,332. July 2.514 2.47) 2.493) 1. . AY... 96). 3 
ee aes aera ee utes ri o Albert 2533 2481 Sept... 251k 2494 2.493 | 943 ae cco 902) B82 8B 
s zi Cora— | arley— 

For November, 184 people were/ jogian Land Sale: For five| Highways: Alberta hopes to/ 1.961 1.61 Dec. .... 196) 1.92) 1928) 1443 1.09% Dec. .... 140 137% 1.39 
+ ; 4 i : j " ae 92 ‘93 : ‘ = : 4 
eligible for relief out of tne city | river lots (198 acres) in the south- | complete black-topping on three! 12a: isi May <::: Lot Leah 188 /T3ot Lond duly soe anh La L3Mt 

and environs population of more 4.1 section of Sarnia, the Sarnia | main east-west highways before | 1.94 Lev July wala 19 1.sa8 +5 
than 70,000, compared with 281) Indian band has accepted $230,-| the end of 1956, Minister of High- 1*5! 118) Sept. vc. 204 MMOL Nigh) yt om 2a 
for November, 1950, and 440 in! p99 ¢rom Dow Chemical of Can- + Ways Gordon Taylor stated. They 9; g03 Dec g72 4h 988 | 3301 1 60s Mey 2. 223) 21%. 317 
November, 1949, The Provincial | aga Ltd., $20,000 more than a pre- | @Te: No. 16 through Edmonton; | 1.03; 82, Mar. .... 101° 94} 95)) 2.24) 1.81h July see. 215 2.08k 2.068 
Government's relief bill dropped | vious offer by the company re-| No. 1 through Calgary, Banff and “$5 31; July $3) (892 “904 | eS 
accordingly from $11,000 in 1949 jected because of technicalities | Medicine Hat, the Trans-Canada| .92% ne tis oe 885 883 $34 380 Dec, 1. 490 $761 £394 
to $6,700 in 1950 and $4,900 in| Under the new Indian Act. If the | artery; and No, 3 south through |, 19. 1 1 SO 885, ora, aay | SBOE 380 May +, 408k 4S Ot 
1951, price is approved, half will be | Crowsnest Pass. Paving No. 16 scl edie ae 
mi a the distributed to band members, half from et to the ae ce 2.20) 1.£95 Dee. «++ pie aa am Winnipeg Cash 
z > to the band’s trust account at Ot-| Wan Dorder is expected to be | >.! Aedes PES “oni | For Week 
Prince Edward Is. tawa. Residents of the lots will | completed next year. The new 35. 2/04 Sent O° Sao ae 204 | Dec. 24 Prev. week 
Air Route Switch: With the ap- get compensation. | roads will be at least 36 feet in Sey bébase bees High Low High Low 
proval of the Air Transport * 6 * width—two 12-foot paved strips Jan. ........5...0..6+ 3.051 297) 299 | ow, call ge ace Fee 
| Board, Maritime Central Airways | Manitob and two six-foot shoulders. Also | Mat. s::::+-s:sre-+e-- 303, 208i SOUR 3. WW. ecceee 99; 4 100988 
and Trans Canada Airlines traded | Manitoba scheduled for completion next July ........ceeeeee 302° 2.83) 2.94 fae 
some Maritime routes. Frederic-| Winnipeg Growth: An $18.7 mil- | year: No. 2 north-south through  S¢P& sssrs----ssrer- ee eee ea: cant ani. 390. 030 
ton, on the main line from Cen-| lion capital industrial investment | Edmonton from the U. S. border Chicago Cash 2 Feed ....ccss 136k 14) 136, 12M 
tral Canada, asked for service} program in Winnipeg for 1951,} to 50 miles north of Edmonton; For Week 1 Malt ..++0ee. 14130 159 1.48) AS 
from TCA. In exchange MCA was | surpassed any other postwar year.|a road joining Banshaw with me ioe es Les Be 
given Halifax - Yarmouth - Saint | The figure includes new invest-| Highway 13 near Ervick. Long! — Corn— ; 3 6 aes 2.13 2.08) 2.233 2.16 
John circuit. ment, repair and maintenance for | term plans call for at least nine ? Yell. ---++++ see eee 1,988 1.954 winks 
Divorce Laws: The PEI Su- construction, machinery and east-west paved roads and six or , aN cc ec ac tee toe Meee 4.903 4.77) 4.97) 4.958 
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. ; . : Y Ended Sept. 20: 1931 1950 panies which are engaged in both 
be shut down Jan. 15 for moving so ie of Farrel Oils | twit Geesee $2,133,243 $1,298,239 oil and metal mining ventures or 
to a new’site in the city outskirts, No. 1. th of these found oil. Less: Admin, cap. ... 316,401 243,348 | other exceptional caces. 

A desulphurization unit will be ae oT eotae =m. Se ” cuorew of venture thas gy 

i Ge ccntwesbed gesate . | es ’ r’s shares, opin- 

added as well as a leading unit to| North Woodbend Development A ONE, kn oidce 132,734 22.786 | ion of the appropriate Stock Ex- 

ne s ! . . * j Taxe 222.3.6 73.360 change wi'l be sought by the 

GUARANTY produce higher commercial grade Anglo Canadian Oil, Home Oil,) Ret ;gc 1 «| Fedo uraer | Commission when dealing with listed | 
‘gasoline. The plant has been Calgary & Edmonton Corp. and Net pretit ...... - BLASS 808,950 | iesués and the | opinion of The 

TRUST |producing mostly bunker fuel Imperial Oil got a flow of oil in {¢ss; Divas. oo... ae ese | tacks Wil be aseiete tiene: annie 

ad |and heavy diesel fuel, from about 25 minutes, with maximum gas Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: | —_ aoe fsues which are being 

Company of Canada 1,200 bbl. daily of Stettler crude. | flow of 431,000 cu. ft. daily, ina) “pA. Ore" - ---- mes. eet bers. The Counskioten ath anamame 
66th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND ei er \drillstem test at their North Paid ‘news .... 0.0 aed the practice of stu¢ying the current 
| N, : *After 1-for-4 split. | balence sheet in order to ascertain 

NOTICE i aie i that 4-Firm Armise Venture Woodbend o. 8-A in L.S.D. a, . | 

8 ¥ given 


| 
{ 


' 


135,432 | waterworks, pavings, sidewalks, etc. 
e: funded debt at Dec. 31, 1950, 
in, cos report $471,000. Population in 1950, 14,740. 





u M. PATERSON & SONS LIMITED | 


Grain Division 
Grain & Coal Merchant 
Steamship Division 
Carriers of all Bulk Cargoes 


Fort William, ‘Ont. Winnipeg, Man. Montreal, P.Q 


|) ese 


FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


AND 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD. 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


Country Elevators located in all Prairie Provinces, and 
Terminals at Fort William, Port Arihur and Vancouver. 


Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. 


We invite your inquiries regarding feed and seed grain. 


eee 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 
GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 


Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 
— Vancouver, B.C. 
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42,000 
OWNERS WITH AN 


FARMER- 


EQUITY IN THE 
COMPANY OF 
OVER $7,400,000, 
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© % Range:1951 Div. Yield Last Week En (Compiled trom j 
THE WEEK te. QUOT TIONS | Montreal and Toronto High Low me Dec. 21 Company Sales Dec. De tt Unlisted Stocks " and Intescity. ~tijnia.in... 
% 144) High gr Close December 24, 3951 ; : 
oe 9 40 4... co, Pershoourt, 9,100.61. 63 60k 62 : 
inni Cal a > es oe e ~ & ; 6 Bid Ask Bid Ask 
aie _— are Fe ye on eggatives od ee yetocs for isles stocks including curb market peg, gary and -i ‘ . Se 6.0 cna 4a si : = 1. > ¥ Me } = Algoma Cen # = B, Rly. a= 18.50 Internat. Holdings com, «+. 12.00 13.50 
unli tee tat i ac 2 $5. *, ones ° . “ 3 mto units ...... . y hens mbtonm Golf .......... 130.00 145.00 
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WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 21, 1951 08} OL ve cece Pore, Pen, 3,500 .05 04 044.044 wwuols L. Hi & Powe: Se eee ee ce ass 
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; sau [Des ec. 21 ; a High ~s ; , oor _T. 500 85 “90 “80 * 30 .° = me. acep ae esa sees S. POO DB BR sexs be anctcace ste ° 25 ‘er 
Dec. Dec. High Close 6 e.. ee gnc ’ 35 32 33 | Brockville ust & Savings 62.00 65.00 Sipeniaehintirs Life Ins. ..« 430.00 460.00 
22) 161°" 75 .,|Abitibl ... 8060) 10) 17 362 17. | 60s 47 1o3.0044250int, Paper 7:| 13281 $0" 51, 48) 50. 5.10 1.85 ssece esse Cent, Expl. 13.750 5.00 5.10 4.90 5,00 | 1% ph ee ee Oe 1 Lae Lae. £00 | Gamnte tate Asses. ....-..0  C1S8 ; OO5 | seetaeal Arte Boe Yorsate énee . 4s 
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Significant Investors’ Index Numbers Dividends Deelared 1 ans 
Fn Textiles Food Power This Date ar et Oommen 
Mach. Pulp and = and and Total pay- Date of a 4 —- Ex ansion 
N and and Mill- cloth- allied Bever- Bidg. trac- utili- Total | ment payable record | d : Pp 
No. of equip. paper ing Oils ing prod. ages mater. tion Banks ties co’s $ | What stocks and bonds are domg i 
Securities 11 19 4 5 10 14 10 16 11 8 15 105 Abitiby Pwr. & Pap. 25 Jan. 1 Dec. 1) and what prominent observers say B. C. Electric will spend $1. 
"1935 te date: _ Do. e+... 314 Jan. 1 Dec. 1) P ; | million on improving public tran- | 
High ..... 474.1 613.5 149.7 166.1 410.5 123.5 474.9 3125 150.3 160.9 176.6 196.2 | Acadia. Ation. ‘Sugar 12) Jan. 2 Dec. 10 it in the Lower Mainland are 
Low... O87 SIS GLa 412 134 195 79.3 667 602 60.0 652 61.1) B -..------ 29 Jan. 2 Des. 1e = = = Thi x ee ee | 
: | Aluminum pf. ..... ar. » 6) BS . os next year. is W ri 
© . Monthly Figures: ‘Anacon Lead ...... #10 Jan. 28 Dec.27; Although time appears to be, in the visiblé outlook on which st eee . d ng d 
Jan, ...... W19 481.6 1047 110.1 359.5 125.6 4424 244.8 235.8 1556 1486 153.8 | Ang. Can. Pulp & P. 50 Jan. 7 Dec.15' punning out on the traditional | to base expectation of any sub- cost 0 ernizing and expand- | 
Feb, .o-o0. $22.2 53:6 1105 126.9 3096 (278 4634 259.7 146.0 158.5 163.2 1665) Do, ....... . 0 Apr. 7 Mar. 15) ie . k ; ‘ing B.C.E. transit to more than 
Mar. ad ana 513.3 wit 133.6 383.0 124.4 441.2 2516 1424 150.0 1589 162.9 pe ‘i nae duly Z Jane 34) year-end market rally, majority | stantial rise in_ stoc prices | $27 millions since 1946 
Ki caesine : 0 123.4 445.4 260.9 143.9 144.1 159.7 165.6) Anglo-Huronian M.. .25 Jan. " in i - ‘ 
May 2.21 4084. S1v3 1Olt lane weno Lats ies gen? i98 I4t7 1360 lee2| Angio-Nfla, Dev... 15 Dec.28 Nov.x:|Of Market analysts aré still ex | generally, although certain indus Approximately $1 million will 
June ...+. 396.4 5622 1041 134.1 3398 117.9 4256 257.6 136.0 141.1 153.0 160.7) Argus Corp, ..... ‘: 15 Mar. 1 Jan. 31/ pecting it. Certainly downward | tries such as oil, under special |}. - nt in Vancouver, while the 
July o.+++- 405.0 568.2 111.3 135.1 3555 $15.2 421.8 2646 137.7 140.0 155.4 162.6 Do. pfd, .....+.. 1.12) Mar. 1 Jan. 31 ressure on stocks appears to be | conditions of development and pe 1 e 
Aug, ..s... 419.2 568.5 1217.7 145.3 3666 118.4 bry 2778 142.1 137.2 162.6 169.7; Ashdown Hdwre, A .15 Jan. } Dec. lW p h ; balance of the 1952 transit im- | 
Sept. ..... 445.4 609.8 124.0 156.6 371.6 119.7 5 308.8 140.2 140.2 1722 1793 | Do B..........., 25 Jan. 1 Dec. 10 easing and any step-up in de-| growth, may enjoy stronger | rovement bud t will be divided | 
Oct. 122.6 162.6 346.3 1142 445.9 305.8 149.1 141.5 174.0 183.3 | Assoc on ey jen. 1 Dec. 2, Mand should result in some markets. ee N We re B 
6% . - 2 Ww w - 
| wo. ive pf. 11-754 407.00 Jan. 1 Dec. 3| smartly higher prices. | At best, the bond market may | 2), on Bichanoed snster, Surn 
124.0 257.6 328.9 1125 437.9 291.9 146.8 138.8 170.6 178.5 | Atlas Steels ....+.++ p on. stabilize at present levels. 
122. 1530 3174 J1L1 4269 230.1 141.9 140.3 165.9 1745 | Auto Fabric A ..... 15 Jan. 2 Dee. 15 | Continuance of cost-aid to the P ke Included in the Vancouver | 
132.8 ise 311.8 un) 431.9 289.8 144.1 142.2 168.4 176.7 | ese reese oO a : a be gold mines for another two years “ e * expansion plan is: extension of | 
; 1 419.9 2802 140.1 1413 165.2 1695 | R. M. Ballantyne pf, 1.25 Jan. 15 i . ‘ ‘ : : 
HE.2 145.9 3117 1097 409.5 213 143.9 1426 166.1 1708) Banx of N. S. $20 Jan. 2 Nov. 30 Se geo | Ww. ro had te Goodwin present trolley coach services, 
19.7 156.6 313.7 311.0 621.0 289.6 144.1 143.6 175.9 178.0) Do. .............++ 40 Feb, 1 ; rris ; ; 
119.7 1521 311.1 108.5 406.9 292.1 145.9 143.9 179.4 177.5 Bank of Toronto ... 1.20 Jan. 2 Dec.15| seems to put a strong support} 4 " ae gor ed t ‘eer of several lines from 
“High and low for year from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures. | Bathurst Pwr. & a te r ‘ | whder current price levels. More | n unpar ele oppor unity | street car to trolley coach service, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ’ ot A ieeees 54 Bs. Se rt k ficial for growth is present in Canada | improvement of company garages, 
whns ehove indenss Rave eww sovieed commencing Jan. 4, 1951. Beatty Bros. ......- 15 Jan. 2 Dee. 15 | pi von so geysers oe! if the Dominion continues to fol- | and construction of a new con- 
eer Beaver Lumber ... 1.00 Feb. 1 Jan. 10! advising clients Ss : inant ai : 
- Terente Stock Ruchange Ingsx Montreal Steck, Sechonge Averages WA PB Sic 3565048 a = Jen. Bec. 8 of one or two “good producing, | ee an tee edie vy ies Whindietinies <akieat 
15 15 10 30 10 15 A tnaen cok ees ‘ pr ar. 1 : °° | . ies rs 
‘4 Indus. Golds B.M. W.O. Util. Ind. Com. Pprs. Golds | Do. pfd. ..-......+ 35 Jan. 2 Dec. 10| dividend-paying, gold mines in’ anq wise control of natural re- cars will be retired next year. In 

CC, 24 .csere 337.44 84.31 191.46 2125.81 Dec. 24 ... 86.5 224.4 178.4 790.17 68.91 Do, pfd. ....... $5 Apr 1 Mar. 10) their portfolios. It might turn | 
Dec, 22 1..... 338.00 84.30 191.69 125.36 | Dec. 22 |.: 86.3 224.7 178.6 790.17 68.91 | Beid. Cort, new .15+$10 Jan. 2 Nov. 30| saad ancahie anal ‘| sources. The eyes of the world their place, 50 trolley coaches 
Dec. 21 «+++. 337.56 84.49 191.31 125,38 Dec. 21 |. 86.4 2244 178.4 787.38 68.98 | Do. ofd. new ... .¥78 Jan. 2 Nov.30| out that considerable patience is| are focused on Canada with its | costing $25,000 each will be in 

C. 20 ...4.. 337.84 84.78 192.00 125.45| Dec. 20 |.. 96.7 225.4 179.2 787.75 68.85 | Selgi@m Stores ....° .15* Jan, 1 Dec. 13) sti) required, but at this time ; : 
ec, 19 ...... 338.78 84.70 192.61 124.71} Dec. 19 ... 86.8 225.2 179.1 739.72 69.16 | DO. pid. ....... +» 235 Jan. 1 Dee. 15) vast resources of mineral wealth, service by the end of 1952. 

Dec. 18 ...... 338.19 85.16 191.50 124.92| Dec. 18 ... 83.7 2251 179.6 792.92 68.98 | Bell Telephone ..... 50 Jan. 15 Dec.15| chances of a sharp break in golds | eryde petroleum, fisheries, forests a ee ee ae 
Month Ago . 335.08 81.37 186.00 121.21| Month Ago 84.6 217.4 173.1 755.05 65.79 | Biltmore Hats ..... ‘10 Jan. 15 Dec. 31! Would appear less likely than in : : 
Year Ago .. 285.28 76.59 157.60 15.13 | Yeer Aco . $4.7 188.4 1538 629.50 55.33 Do A .......%.. .25 Jan. 15 Dee. 31 and hydro power. ' ‘ 
1951 High ... 360.88 94.81 199.65 126.61 | 1951 High . 90.6 249.6 196.0 889.49 74.33 | Bird Constr 50+*.50 Dee. 29 Dec.15 the case of perhaps any other The past year has been a very New Highs and Lows 
1951 Low ... 299.69 74.44 163.37 -81.24! 1851 Low .. 84.2 192.5 156.5 647.11 55.77 | Bralorne M. ....... 410 Jan. 15 Dec.20 stock group. Yields at currently : > as ; 
: Brantford Roof. .... 25 Feb. 1 Jan. 15) prosperous one for Canadian! During the week ended Dec. 
ee ee + ee “+ 25 May 1 Apr.15| low prices makes some of the | mining and many new records 21, 10 new highs were recorded 
30 20 15 65 30 20 15 63 Ge 2a2e49 cecccee 25 Aug. 1 July 15 1 : s ’ eI 
Indus Rails Util. Stooke - Indus. Rails Util. Stocks _ eur sarewennes = a : = = aq re. a were achieved. The expansion of | among. the general stocks on 
5.79 81,89 46. .f ee, Ws 266.61 82.02 46.75 96.75 0,1 B. asseektnes ‘ eb. an. 15| just on the ‘alizati : : , 
265.94 82.05 46.97 96.72| Month Ago . 259.70 80.53 4645 94.81 | Brazilian Tract, pfd. 1.50 Jan. 3 Dee. 14 industrialization will provide | Canadian stock exchanges and 35 
505.34 82.11 46.90 td Year Ago .. 231.01 76.01 39.03 85.07 . s on ree 12) Jan. 3 Nov, 36 as | 2 ee ' stronger domestic markets for new lows. In the mining group 
. 82.40 46.92 10/ 1931 High ... 276.37 90.08 46.97 100.04 | B.C. Elée. 4% pf. . 1. an. c es 
ZOrAS 62-40 46-52 97-10 | 1051 High ... 27637 90.08 46.07 100-04 | BT ate pl... 118 Jan. 2 Dec. 14; RUSSELL D. BELL: Greenshields almost every mineral, and ever | there were 5 new highs and 7 
a s eet B. CeForest Prod... .10 Feb. 1 Dec. 28 & Co. (Montreal) expanding productive capacity| new lows. In the western oil 
x Telephone ‘++ 40 Jan. 15 Dec. 3! Employment in 1952 will be | Sives assurapce of the Dominion’s | group there were 2 new highs 
Government. Bonds British Mtge, & Tr. che high and at high rates, Costs will | ability to win a still greater share and 8 new lows. 
Dec, 25, 1951 ‘Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. of Canada) ocses +e, 400+ 82. 7: dan. 2 oo 4 contin o rise. Industries affec- of world markets. Should the 

se fe a aia? Due Rid Ask, Sn Bid Ask Building Prod. ..... 5 Jan. 2 Dec. 13 ue is s t “pu f tal. GENERAL 

fo ul id As a Burlington Sti. .25+1.50 Jan. 2 Dec. 10. te, i resent export rate of metals con- : —195 
Victory Loans: |) Prov, Govt, Bonds Ontario: Sure tere A the Jono % Jen’ 8| 20 bY Giversion of steel, etc. to | P sin ee eee 
3 Mar, 1954... 100% 1014 Alberta: 23 Nov, 1965/69. 84) 863; Do. B. IID "S$0 Jani 29 Jan. @ rearmament will suffer some re- | tinue to increase as it has done— on: Seoemeniee eee 5 

. see i . . 3i N 3/55. 99 < i ‘ : ‘ ; 2 . an. ronze nt. Pete 
3 Nov. Aspe: “go 004) 2t Dec, toast. oxy ot | HH Now. 185/59. 98, 108,| Do. A de B <-.... “50 ‘Api a Apr. &) duction in volume. Industry gen- | in the past year. the near term | Cin Fairbanks  guinte silk “A” 
3 Jan. 1959... 972 981| British Columbia: | 4h Jan, 1962 2) ellth 132} Do. 9222222225225 Bo Get. 29 Oct. g| erally will be sustained by the will set an all-time record and | Chem. Research Sarnia Br 
ve 1 1 ; or, ° 
3 June 1960... 974 97%) 4) Jan. 1969... o111i ast, 3! AUY 18T/TS. BIA 832) Can. Bread B pf. .. 62) Jan. 2 Dec. 10! high purchasing power of the | Currencies received will)" — “eg ‘ 
3 Feb, 1962 .., 951 961 § Sepi, 1953 ©:. 101) 103 | 5 May 1999. e1i2d 114, | ©, CTushed Stone pf. 1.50 Jan. 2 Dec. 3| public which, in many quarters, | strengthen our over-all trade de- plage: 
3 Oct. 1963 £54 958) 3 Dec, 1960 ... 93 7 or Can, Floor, B .. .25+%.10’Jan. 2 Dec. 14| P y q fici Th = Saved Acadia Atlan Apr Esmond Mills 
3 Sept. 1966... 9) 95 | 3 June 1964... 88 9 Ont, Hydro Commission: Can. & Foreign Secs. 26 Dec. 29 Dec. 15 15 | will not make itself felt until the a . e Fee a OFeign | iemertes Rew Fanny Farm 
: ' § Sept. 1959 .. e111 1132 4 Aug. 1957 .. 01058 1073) Can. Life ...... ie an. c sales will be particularly Jarge in | Bates & Innes satineau Pwr. 5% 
Dom, of Can, Bonds: 981 23 Oct. 1965/68. 84 86 | Can, Nor. Pwr » 15 Jan. 25 Dee. 20 | existing level of inventories is , S® kel P lead yi 8 d Bell Telephone pref. 
34 June 1968 ||. 962 97), 8 C. Power Comm.: | 3 Dec. 1963/65. 89 91 Con. Porm, Mize. . Se Jen. 3 Bee. 2 reduced. The tendency of profits | nickel, copper, lead, zinc an B. C. Elec, 6% Pr. Gen, St. Wares a 
| > , x s 7 ) “Ke es 
3. Perpetual :.. #86 87); 3 Oct. 1967... 85 87 | 3 Nov. 1967/69. 86) 88 | Can cine Se’ ben ee F | generally, at least for the first | | aluminum. : Can Flour “B” Inter Nickel Pref. 
2? June 1968 ... 908 914 | Prince Sewers tetend: = eS ag : While iron ore is still on the | Gan: Packers “A” * Maritime Tele 
Can, Steamship pid. 1.25 Ja Dec. i half of the year, shou e down 
oa here cores Es Des. -+ SB ON) Gan. Brew... 25 Jan. 2 Nov. 30 |import list, it will eventually | _ Do. “B" Nat. Hosiery “B’ n 
GS isarsseees 101 1014) 4 Dec. 1957 ..-91038 1078 Quebec: 1954/59. 93:  997| 2". Varnish pf. ... 311 Jan. 1 Dec. 18| ward af owe a th t will be | C2B: indus, Pret. Pressed Metals 
Can, Nat, W. Ind. 8.5.: 5 <a sce y: enn 113%) 34 Mar, 1954/59. 98. 993) Can. Admiral Corp. .15 Dec. 29 Dee. 17| The market for equities may be | come to a stage where it will be | Can. Salt New ae Robinson Cotton 
5 Mar, 1955 .. e1068 1088 3 Oct. 1965 |. 87 , #9 | 44 Aug. 1958... 101 102 | “@"-Bk.ofComm,, . | 1 4,, sustained by the general public i? feature among exports and over | Sirti Bar oram - mong? Ra 
Grand Trunk Pacific Rly.: | 44 Dec. 1956 .. 9107) 103% 4) Jan. 1963 ... 103 104') Go. Bronze seeeee 32 Feb, 1 Jan. 10; preference for equities rather | the medium term, will take its | Dom. Corset Wabasso Cotton 
@ Jan, 1962 ... 098) 100) | 3 Sept. 1962/64. 908 OF) DG eee veees L2Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 | -| place along with Nickel and Alu- | Dom: Fary 4%"; pf West. Grain 
4 Jan. 1962 |. 9106 1083 New Brunswick: Quebee Hydro Commission: | Gancin  Cei. oO Dee. 31 Dec. 7| than cash, but there is nothing”) P § “| Dom: Tar & Ch. pr West. Grocers ‘A’ 
Dem, Guaranteed Bonds | 4) APT. 1961 .. 0103 1038 3 Feb, 1969/73. 85 87 Do. $1.75 pe. 433 Dec.31 Dec. 7/ - {minum with their $200-$225 mil-! Donnell & Mudge a Weston Geo. 412’ 
| 2% June 1966... 79 81 3 Dve, 1958/60. 934 9814 1 $100 pf. ..... 25 Dec.31 Dec. 7 ‘lion annual sales. The largest | Easy Washing Pref. 
Can, Nas, Railways: | 34 May 1957... 92 934 Saskatchewan: ;| Candn. Canners ... .50 Jan. 2 Nov 30 Dividends Declared (Cont'd) | g Winnipeg Elec. 
3 Jan. 1950... 96) 97) 3 Sept. 1965... 86 g748 4 Nov. 1985/60. 984 1005) Gann, Cottons -.... 70 Jan. 2 Dee. 3 SVERCReS WeCraret | single factor in Canada’s ability sissies ; 
4i July 1957 |. 01083 110) Nova Scotia: 44 Mar. 1980 .. 0105 1078 | Gay’ Petty mM. of. ”. 130 — 2a "a ae Os 9 Son jan’ jg | to become an iron-ore exporting | New Highs—1951 
a iad — “is oy 4, Nov, 1960 .. 6106 1083 - + = : Ly — C. Gen. Elec. 2.00; ¢4.00 Jan. t Dec.14| Malartic Gold ...... 05 Dec. 31 = : nation will be the Hollinger- | Beveourt Lencourt 

> aon | 5 Mar, 1960 .. ¢1088 1114 as tae ' Can, Gen. Inv. .. 25 Jan. 15 Dec. 31| Maple Leaf Gard, . .50 Jan. 15 Jan Han t t i Labrad | Bonetal Teck-Hughes 
1 Jan, 1967... 893 901, a 5 Dec. 1959 .. 0107) 199% 7 ari 20 Ji 0 na interests in Labrador, fel 
24 Sept, 1969 -°. 894 oi 3 Soe: eS 3 Mar. 1963. 89 90 | Can. Tee Mach, ASS oS ee a. ae Jan. is Dee. 20 | where over $200 million is being | "°™* ae ok haw 

an. 1 sca Oe 94 | 9: June 1965/68. 82 sa (SS Nov. 1960/62. 2 $3 | ne 5 20 Jan. 2 Dec.12!| L. McBrine pfd..... .50 Jan. 1 Dec. 12 | xpended t tt ducti . 3 2 ) 
34 Oct. 1962/65. 96 974) Can Ind. Ltd. ..... .40 Jan. 31 Jan. 2) McCarthy Milling A 21h Jan. 2 Dee. 15 — | to attain. production | pipis yukon Minda-Scotia 
1Callable on or after Sept. 15, 1965. #Payable Can. or N.Y. #Payable Can., N.Y. or £. | Do, pfd. _.......-» 1.75 dan. 15 Dec.21| Do. B............ 07) Jan. 2 Dec. 15 | and provide shipping facilities to | Chimo Gold ee ee ee 
_—____—___-— esiciielineibesectscnetintietiaetantacishaninesemesaiaoaita ee c Food Pr. pf. . 1.12 Jan. 2 Nov. 30; McColl-Front. pfd. . 1.00 Jan. 19 Dec. 31 : ; Cons. Canegzo ‘owe ouyn V.T. 
: Can. Gil Cos. 4" ».. 1.00 Jan. 2 Dec. g| Mcintyre Pore... {1.00} Jan. 2 Nov. } as saline to aalice ae ae Harrison Hibb. 
. —. OS 20s ceceeeen ee ae c nnan, Mecreely = on 
Corporation beiidi Unlisted Mines, Oils Do. 8% ose ai Jan. 2 Dee, #| Vd Prior pf. .-..-- 112 Dec.31 Dec.2/ of Canadian mining and the larg. a 
‘ > Do. 5°; ser. pf. .... 1.25 Jan. 2 Dec. 8} Melchers Dist, pf. .~ .20 Dec.: vov. | ; : . jes 
sae mr ea (By the Broker-Dealer's Ass'n of Ontario) | Gan pac Riwy. ... 73 Feb.29 Dec. 28| Mining Corp... .... (70 Dec. 29 Nov.30 est single undertaking at present | Commoil Turner Valley 
‘oe ber 25, 195 Approximate quotations, 12:15 p.m., | Can. Refract, 1st pf. 1.12) Jan. 15 Dec. 29) Minn, & Ont. Paper *.50 Jan. 25 Dec. 23) unde; way on the North! New Lows—1951 
saat eee A ' Dec. 22, subject to confirmation and | Ca%. Silk Prod. A . 37) jan. 2 Dec. i) J_S. Mitchell 1.25 Jan. 2 Dec. 1 A rs ‘ . : Can. So. Oils New Continental 
Publie Utility Int. Prev. change. An a‘terisk (*) indicates an | Can. West. Nat. Gas .35° Dec. 28 Dec. 24 mapa Contain. A oo — : a. = merican continent. The project | Candn. Atlantic Do. Rts. 
Issues: — Due Bid Ask, Week caeneaee in price, a dagger (+) a decrease | Co. West, Lumber a ane * aoe aI oe See 1 i2} oo > a 14, 1S referred to.as a 10 million ton | Gas Exploration Toronto American 
rice. ls eee corsets aveees | SPs ewe seen ecese a « m4 66 Ao 
ahig, Con, BRS te. 18 1% 17 | bait acta Bid Ack | DO: crsteeeeees - dai July 15 June 17) Monarch Life -...... 676 Jan. 2 Dec. 4| a year operation and could reach | Ge” Pet “A West. Leaseholds 
Bell Telephone. 3 77 80 84 80 | Abenakis 2 3 Mat Con 35 40 | DO u---.--:+- 12) Oct. 15 Sep. 17) a oe ae ee 1 that rate in 1956 if production 
Braz. Trac. L&P 42 7 87 90 87 |Advance 3 4 Mate Yel 5 6 | Can, Westinghouse’. "50 Jan. 2 Dec. 14) Mo '22)4420 Jan. 2 Dec heduled in 1954.| BREWIS RED LAKE J 

” -qiggR ea, 43°71 $8 101 100 | Alexander 3 4 McManus... 3 | Can Wirebound A . 374 Jan. 2 Dec. 10| ees . : et = ; oF | commences as scheduled in 2 MINES re- 
B.C. Bi Electric .. 34 "67 85) 88) 85 |AmaKir 7 9 McCuaig 21 3} ae a ber a ee 1| Do. 4’% pf. pt. ++ 11.95 Jan. 3 bec: 4 | Officials have spoken of as much | ports the Dec. 8 option installment 

et 3 ot SS SA | Amex =6-90 100 = Metalore §=61 8 | Celanese Corp. 7% + 2 Dec. 1) wee Royal Metai ::: 113 Jan. 2 Dec. 14) as 20 million tons a year which , Of 100,000 shares at 30c a share, un- 

“Neg Pe 94 = 914 | Anna’que 3: 41 = Miles RL 2431 | fd, #1.75 J 1 Dec. 7| Murphy Paint ...... .20 Dec.28 Dec. 14! | der agreement with Brewis & White 
B.C. Tele .4 62 97 100 963 | Arctic ah Ce a kee Pid, 2... ccceees 75 Jan. ec. Fe eew 25 Jan. 2 Dec.12| Could easily provide $200 million 
CPR... - 3h "70 138 143 138 | Argonaut 1 2 Mink fm | om ee eres Te oe Sec. ot | DO, Wid. ........2 43 Jan. 2 Dec.18/ 9 year in U. S. dollars, which Ltd. has not been exercised, and the 
Ret etee cs 3) 66 110 115 109 | Ava — 9 “Mtieao 3.8 (= '* $e July 10 June 16| Nat. . Grocers «20.04 15 Jan. 2 Dec. 14) " agreement has been cancelled. 
= ‘West Nat. 33 71 a7 90 87 Barber N 1 3 Mohawk P 1 2 | eeenais da Trust... "25 Jan. 2 Dec. 14 seus ee een Dec. 14} would make the operation oii his cheaalaal cetaceans diaiaalls italtacetictitis Selah 
Pree a ne a fee” 2. el 32 Nay | Chateau-Gai Wines 50 Jan. 10 Dec. 28) Nat. Hosiery A es. aS ate 1/32 Bee. i Canada’s largest single source of : , 
tGatineau Pr. D 3 70 89 92 89 Beaulieu 14 21 Nat New | 5 7 | Cobalt Lode “east, ba iii ie a ae hale AR ss Jar. 5 Dec1s, American dollar revenue. Con- Record of Financing 

j Lap Jeauriv i>? Nesbit L 140 150 | ~,./. "4; in , ; oars Ce ee etal : De 7 a : onaianina i : 

Int. Prov. Pipe ; Bi Ore - 9 WW meee ie 34 Cockshutt Farm E.. 25 Mar. 1 Feb. uy Nat. Truss aaa gs a im. 3 Dee 14 struction of the St. Lawrence Sea Sales by Munieipalitics, Provincial and 

BEN cok nixocas ‘70 317 332 319 | Biroco 31 45 New Aug 5S 7/8 3’ Coghiin |”: oe 15| Normetal M. ... :10+05 Dec. 28 Nov 20 way would put Labrador in a| ee CO ae © 
L, St. Law, Pwr.44 ‘59 92... 93 [ Blondor li} 2) Newcor 3 4 oghlin ...... 2 an. 3 an. Ni: WW 30+350 J 2 Dec. 6|h ly “f b | Corporation and Foreign Securities. 
Maclaren-Quebec | BMcDade 6 & New Mal 3. 5 | Collingwood Term. i iagara +350 Jan. 2 ighly ‘favorable position ‘in the | eae 
Mex Lt & Pr. . 5 3 73 73 78 7 _—* . : N Walcoro 5 10 Do. ‘pfd. ec $0, 133 Son, 31 con: 10) N's ris & Pwr. _ 35 — 2 Dec. 8 i r ’ North American iron. ore industry | Government pg aneay asury Bills. | 

. . 2 Ti eae toe . < s a 2as y ° 
ch lg Ee a a a |Bruzanne 5 7 Nickel L 8 410 | Commonwealth Int. .10 Jan. 15 Dec. 31| Oitice Specialty Mtg. 10 Jan. 2 Dee. 2 | and would prove highly bene- | due March 21, 1952, $75,000.00, | Issued 
ne Pee. | Bright RL 1} 2) Norbeau 70 80 | Cons. Div. Std..S. pt. 6 Dee. oF Nov 20 Ont. Loan .... 138 Jan. 2 Dec. 15 | figial to ‘the economic situation | Si. Oe. Set + Sere & sie 

\. . . a } 4 j ° nee .< SOP tee bees 7 Sia . t 
Power Corp, ... 3) 67 87 90 87 | Camtaren. ; ; erie . | | Cons. Mining & Ss. 3 x z — Stee] ......... — a 7 = 4 of the country as a whole. Province of Saskatchewan 3°4°) deben- 
Quebec Power . 3 62 89 92 89 | Camray 3 5 Norford 1h 23 piel 1. 5 i — 2 pee. 17 Do ee eee iS Feb. 13 yng 15 | ‘i s : tures, due Jan. 1, 1954, $5,000,000. Issued 
St. Maurice Pr. 5S 10 85 88 88 | Captain 3 5 Normiar > 3 | Consol. Paper .. .75+ 2 im. q pee. Ji mean _<‘sn. © ton Dec. 11. 1951. Sold at $100.00 to the Royal 
whew. W.& Pr.3 “Tl 82 85 87 | Cassidy 2 3 Novele P 1 2 | Consumers’ — ee sae Ao : _ od Penmen’s bid)... 95 Feb.15 Jan. 18|MeCUAIG BROS. & Cea. Bank of Canada, Bank of Montreal, Bank 

In. Fuel Invest, 2 ma 8S 682 = “Cent Man 8 10  Obalski O 3 4 | Corp: Investors ..... 08 Jan. 15 Dec.28| _ Do. pfd.a.......-. 150 Feb. 1 Jan. 2 (Montreal) eee ee 
Wpg. Electric. 32 #71 92 Cok RL 1 3 do ‘45 17 21 | RL Crain Ltd. .... .15 Dec.31 Dec. 14| Power Corp. ....... 49 Dec.31 Dec. 6| , MUNICIPAL 

— ; 9% 92 | Columb’r *12) 34 Oklend 10 1 te Trust 125 J 2 Dec.20| Do. ist pf. ....... 1.59 Jan. 15 Dec.20' ~Since the speculative enthu- f ; vy 
ndustrial Issues: : Comstock 23 32 Olivet a aT rown Trust ....... . an. ec. vet ie ae ie Sen ae wine OG Wate hist County of Norfolk, Ontario. 4 + deben- 
— Pr. & P. 3 = Be = B ~— Chib 14 20 Orofino 6 8 ie David ~ er. A 254 = Dee. 31 ee. ¥ Sveintor Trust 200 Dec.31 Dec. 20 siasm and high volume of Octo- ee. one oe i. ge ee. aes 
Osneceeces on Cop 1h (124 Ortona 5 7 See 25 eb. 1 ec, 31 aa ee tees ae aa s " : . 30, 1951, oug priva y Dy Mida- 
Acadia-Atlantic ;Conecho 10 12 Parquet — 15 | Bom Bridges... .40--¢1.50 Feb.22 Jan. 21 lnk ose - = soe 5 ber, the market has been giving | jand Securities Corpn, Ltd. and. Isard, 

Sugar ... 32°65 91 94 91 | Craibbe 5 7 Pascalis 9 212 | Coal ....-.-++ 37 Jan. 12 Dec. 21 aaa sates << et fo ee soberer appraisal. Reports of | Robertson & Co. Ltd. : aap 
Alaska P. & Cell.4) 66 97 100 96 Croydon 23 34 #£Payné 7 9 | Dom. Corset ........ 20 Jan. 2 Dec.20| purity Flour M. pf. 871 Feb. 1 Jan. 13| disappointing Christmas trade | North Battleford Roman Catholic Sep- 
Aluminum co. . 33 4°74 «#89 93 90 Cuyuni N 6 9 Pelangio 2 3 -_ Fabrics ..... - 40 Feb. 1 Jan. 15) Que. Manitou M. 02 Jan. 2 Dec. 12) . . ‘ arate School District 16, Sask.—5% deben- 
Anglo-Can. Oil . 4 "64 140 ~=—«.. ~=135s |: Derlak 25 34 Phelps 1 2 5» and pid. ..... 37) Feb. 1 Jan 15 | Que. Power a eh. 98 Jan. 18 and the high inventories still on | tures, due Dec. 31, 1952-71, $18,500. Issued 

, Barvue Mines -- S "SR 112 118 112 De Sant 3 5 Presdor 14 24h Fire ... 3.00+%1.00 Jan. 2 Dec. 20} no ear aon yen) Dee. 1| hand . in many lines make . it Nov. 19, 1951. Bought privately by James 
Bowater’s Nfld. : | Dor’s . ie Privateer 8 11 Gn Miiehc.. s.... 174 Jan. 30 Dec. 31) Quemont M. "91.00 Dec 28 Nov. a0, Richardson & Sons. 

ee RSs 5 ska 3) 68 92 95 92) | Dunvegan 15 17 Queiji 4 6 | Dom, Dairies pf. .... 44 Jan. 15 Dec.31| Rk w M BM es "988 Jan. 2 Dec. 153; 2PPear that on the whole less Town of Amherst, N.S. 4's debentures, 
B-A Oii . 34°61 114 «119 111 | Durham 24 27 Quyta 3 5 | Dom, Fdries & Steel 12) Jan. 2 Dec. 10) Reitman’s Can, Ltd. .25 Feb. 1 Jan. 15 favorable news will be forth- | 2%, Dee-.): 1952-61. $20,000. Issued Dee. | 
m. <, For. Prod. 45 ‘66 O84 98 94 | E. Lund 5 7 Que SR 12 15 Do. ofd .-.2. 1.223 Jan. 2 Dec. 24} Do » we "8 Feb. 1 Jan. 13 | 11, 1951. Sold at $98.52 to Dominion Secur- 
Brompton Pulp | Echo Ind 2 3 Quest 2 4 | Dom. Glass ... 40+%41.25 Jan. 15 Dec. 28 | attain — A&B 80 Jan. 2 Decl? coming over the next few months. | ities Corpn. Ltd, and Bank of Nova Scotia 

ae Paper ..-ss 3) 86 693) 96 82 E Bonanza,6 7 Rainville 47 50 | | Do, pfd. .......... 25 Jan. 15 Dec.2*' “Do nta, 1.121 Jan. 2 Dec.17| The traditional year-end rally, | ,.7°¥", of Atmurior. Ontarle. 4°: deben- 
Burns & Co, ...4 ‘63 91 9 91 | EImac 3 5 Rand M . 9. 11 | Dom, Square ....... 1.00 Jan.15 Dec. 15 | utile teat kh > 38 Jen. 18 Dec. 18 J rally, | tures, due Nov. 1, 1952-71, $235,900. Issued | 
Can. Stearhship 3h 57 93°) 96—=S 93 | Erin Kirk 11 2 Randona *2 3 | Dom, Steel & Coal. .20 Jan. 12 Dec 1] Riverside sik MA {50 on , an based on reinvestment demand, is | Dec. 11, 1951. Sold at $92.26 to Bell, Gouin- 

Do. ans 66 92 6% j%O2 | Fleming 13 15 Redruth 8 10 | Dom, Tar & Chem. .37) Feb. 1 Jan DoB.. Rae "30 Dec.31 Dec.13| one of the most regular of market lock and Co. Limited. ’ 

Can, Bread .... 4a "67 90 oF 80 | Flicka 213i Redwood 3) 4} TN eda a's te 25 Jan. 2 Dec P. \. Robertson .... 50 Jan. 1 Dec. 29 ad ae ; Village of Lucknow, Ontario, 4°~ deben- 
a Brew, .... a ~ = = " Forty Fr 95 110  Rhyolite 3 4 Dem, Textile canes ad i Jan, 2 Dec. 5 1 pta. ‘30 Jan 1. Deen; trends. This year it is likely to tures. due Nov. 1. 1963-71. $26,000. Issued 
Asie wae «60h G 4 6 i 6 Pte sen ke 5 Jan. 15 14 )6 fae Sen” Teen Os . a8 ' — : ec. 11, 1951. Bought privately by Wocd, 
Can. Canners... 32 "70 92) 95) 911 Gen Rives vit § _ Richeroup . 7 a os Ppobnee, tt gat Dee Dec. 15 be highly selective. We would | Gunay'& Co. Limited. 
Can. Celanese ..3 ‘62 87 91 87 |Gilencona *°7) 8  SalmCo. 50 60 | gat Malartic :..... 03 “Dec. 30 Dec. | anlld-Coy. A 28 +4.0y Jan ok Dec. 12, anticipate that the impact of de-| Town of Titbury. Ontario. 5°; deben- 
ee areal Ba 31 62 91 95 «691 |Glafid U 155 65 Santiag N 12 15 | Empire Brass pref. 27) Jan, 13 Dee. 31) Sacuenay Pwr, pi...106 Jon. 1 Dec. 7| fense spending, which will really | tes,7¥e,Jan..2. 1953-72, $160,000. I-sued 
Can. West. Lum. 4 ‘62 95 9 9% |G'maque 8 12 S Dufault 3 4 | Enamel. & Heat. .. 10 Jan. 3r Dec. 33 Do : 1.06 Apr. ‘1 Mar. 7 v4 "ALY | Dec. 11, 1951, Bought privately by Equit- 
Cockshutt Plow | Golpac $ 10  Sepha 1} 3 | Gre Piece 5 59 Dec. 31 Dee is o tan tee $50 Jan 15 Jan. 2, Make itself felt by next summer, | able Securities of Canada Ltd., Goulding, 
peeks he ane 42 65 94 98M Grd Chib #150 175 Sheldon 13 16 | Do A........ 20 Dec. 31 Dec.13| St. Lawr. Flour’.... .25 Feb.-1 Dec.31, will provide a strong underlying | 2S 27d, Co Ltd. and Isard, Robertson 

‘columbia Cell. . 5 "68 984 1014 983 | Gov Gold 2 4 Silv Arr 2 4iT H Estabrooks pf. 26 Jan. 15 Dec.14 Do. pfd 4's Pek. 1.. Dee. 3 - ; Y1ns | & Co. Ltd. 

Consol. Paper .. - ws a a4 a cae 334 43 Silv Lake 4 6 Famous Plagers "30 Dec. 22 Dec. 7! Scarfe & Co.A. 90 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 15 demand for strategic metals such oe ¢ a aes bho —_ 

. ; . abitant 3 5. Skynner 2 3 poe ex oe 1 , > . : 2 : entures, due 1952-71, $80,640. Issue Cc. 
Dom, Tar & Ch. 3):'70 90 93 90 |Halden .2 3 ° Snow L 2. 3 | Flash Fast. pfd..,.. .25 Jan. 15 Jan. 7| panes Bog 10 Feb. 1 Jan. 15) as Copper. Zinc, cobalt, and | j2, 1951) Bought privately by Bankers 
Dom, Textile ..4 ‘66 98 101 98 | Halkin ie Starlight ee sree Prod. pf. ..... .25 Dec.31 Dec. 16 A 4% pf. 50 Jan. 2 Dec. 2| tungsten. The rapidly expanding | Bond Corpn. Ltd., and Bank of Nova Sco- 
pee wii PSS SS iGeker th 8 Genbeer «33 | Rcedee Oo. 164230 Jen. as Der. | Do. B 4) pf. ... 564 Jan. 2 Dec. 2, western oi] picture should con- | “4 

om. Woolens ..5 ‘64 88 93 88 |Hornfault 8 10 Tobico 1 2 oundation Co. . + 3.10 Jan, 25 c. 31 "30 Feb. 25 Jan. 13 , Ee —e Town of Grimsby, Ontario. 4°.'; deben- 
Dryden Paper . 4 ‘65 95 98 95 | tIndepen 55 Vauz Duf 113 13 | Fraser Cos. ........ ‘15 Jan. 28 Dee. 28) a pareve $25 Dec. 28 Dec. 4| tinue to provide interesting | tures, due Jan. 2, 1953-62, $22.500. Issued 
E. B. Eddy ..... 35 66 90 93 91 |{Ineco 10 13 Vinray 2 4} De pfid.......... + 1.19 Jan, 1 Dec. 12) osnep Creek ....... 03 Jan. 15 Dec. 31 opportunities as new strike Dec. 12, 1951. Bouzht privately by Nes- 
Elk Falls Co. .-5 ‘5 94 (98 93 |isle Pinn 10 14 Viking 14 16 | Gatineau Power ... 20 Jan. 1 Nov.20| Sherwin-Wms . 233225 Feb. 1 Jan. 10 s strikes are | pitt; Thomson & Co. Limited. 

Federal Grain .4 ‘64 92 95 92 | Jerome 15 19 West RL 1k 23 Do 3% pfd. ..... 1.25 Jan. 1 Nov. 30) sicks' Brew. com | made. Certain producing golds, | Town of Little Current, Ontario. 5°; 
Gen, Steel Wares 3} "70 88 92 90 | Jonsmith 16 18 Wildore 4 8 Du 53% pfd. 1.38 Jan. i Nov.30; “ag yr ..” 2047.15 Dec. 31 Nov. 2 | yi d dividend ; Gebentures, due Nov. 1, 1952-71, $50,000. 
Gen. Pet. of Can. 4) "65 112 i ico +f Tien h nition... 30 dan Jem 8) gta MGt18 Dee. 31 Mov. paying g00 ividends, appear to j.cued Dec. 12, 1951, Bought privately’ by 
Gt. Lakes Paper 3) 67 92 ... 93 |Ken Bay 5 7 Y'knife 320 — | Gen Pet ord. ..... 10 Jan. 5 Dec.14| Siiverwood Dairies A 13 Jan 2 Dec. 3, 0® in an attractive range for | Mills, Spence & Co. Ltd. 

Gt. Plains Dev. . 1-4 65 125 130 #127 | Kenda Pe 5 7 do vt 300 — A hh bas ss. -- 10 Jan. 5 Dec. 14 Do B. CS Jen. 2 Dec 3 those willin t x . Protestant School Cornmission for Mu- 
Imp. Tobacco .. 3 "70 83 87 83 |Kenogami 2 4 OILS ; Gen, Prod, .... astk. div. Jan. 14 Dec. 28 Si verwood. W. D. pf 1.25 Jan. 2 Dec { a § to exercise some nicipality of Richmond, Que. 4°; deben- 
Imp. Oil ....... 3 "69 86 89 8&6 irk GG 1 2 Can Sup 15 ° 15; | Ger. Steel Wares .. .25 Feb.15 Jan. 17! Sister Co. ‘43 Feb. 1 Jan.10| Patience. Moreover, the recent | tures, due Dec. 1, 1952-76, $275,000. Iscued 
Indust, Accept..4 .'79 8&7 91 87 yr Addsn 2 4 Crusader — 1 Do. -+» 125 Feb. 1 Jan. 4| ~ po, pfd. ipo £8 Son th Jan : f . Dec. m2, 1951. Bought privatély by Daw- 
Lake St. J.P .5 ‘61 100 ... 100 | LaSalle 2; 3) Wragon 41. 43 | Golden Manitou seve 08 dam. 2 Dee. 13) geanter Brock A’... 15 Feb. 1 Jan..10 removal of our foreign exchange | <on, Hanneford Ltd., A. E. Ames & Co. 
Maple L. M. . 7 ‘63 92 «695 = 92 | Lassie 4; 5) Franco 90° 100 j ‘soodyear Tire ...... 1.00 Dec. 31 Dec. 10) “po “BR ~ 4 Feb. 1 Jan. 19; control should lead to even _ Limited and Bank of Montreal 
Massey-Harris.. 3 ‘66 86 89 8685 | Le Pine a 5 Husky 8) 9) | Grand & Toy ....... 15 Dec. 31 Dec.2!| siaden Mal. .. $istk div. ' Dec. 14 os . School Commission of St. Cyprien, P.Q. 
McColl-Fronten, 23 "71 83 87 82 | Lennie 1 2 Jet * - 45 50 | Gt. Lakes Pap, 404%50 Dec.31 Dec.12| Stedman Bros.) 20 Jan 2 Dec 15 greater participation by U. S. | 4-; debentures. due Oct. 1, 1952-66. $45,- 
Mercury Mills .4 ‘65 87 90 87 [Lk Expan: 4 5 Lingnora 3 4 a WIG Sc asap 62} Dec. 31 Dec. 12} nt 2 investors in these three industries. | 00. Issued Dec. 12, 1951. Sold privately 

Knitt 4 Tl i Sterling Trust . 304120 Jan. 2 Dec. lé ustries 

ae nitting . 9 97 94 | Lower Can 1; 2) Major Oil 4 5 | Gt. West Felt pf. 12) Jan. 1 Dec. 14) gontnam Co 25 Dec.28 Dec. 1° at average price $98.533. 

. S. Steel Coal 33 "#3 88 92 86 pian Echo 6 & Nw Ranch 114 12) | Gt.-West Life ...... 500 Jan. 2. Dec.20| sy Can. Pwr. pf. 150 Jan. 13 Dec. 2 * * * Parich of Ste. Marguerite-De-Joliette, 
Page-Hersey T..34 "65 90 93 90 |Mallen RL 4 6 P Oil Ref 15 20 | Gt. West Saddlery . 42.00 Dec.31 Dec. 20! Standard Radio A | 10 Jan. 10 Dec. B i 2 P.Q. 4% debentures, due Oct. 1, 1952-66. 
Price Bros, ..... 31 "66 924 954 a} Mar Bird 2 3 Paige P 25 30 | Greening Wire ..... 5 Jan. 2 Dec. 14) Stee: Co. of Can. .20;1.30 Feb. 1 Jan. 7 arron’s: The Trader (New $25,000. Issued Dec. 12, 1951. Sold pri- 
my. Dairies ... “—s = a oa Mary Ann 23 3 Vermilion 26 29 any Trust .... 132 Jan. 15; Dec. 31| De. pfd, '20-+3.30 Feb. 1 Jan. 7 York) vately at average price $99.432. 

Be ears wae : t y “sum, Lime ..... i 5 mn. 15 : 
Simpsons tid. 33 Wo 95 eas | ens ee ee ae eee ee Suvertest Bei. pid, 1.25 Jan. 15 Dec.3!| However long-delayed the set- | CORPORATE 
Susert Pete C4 "70 — BA me ree Horr ag | Mane Brass eee bee 18 Jan. 1 Dee. 12 Svivenite Gm ; - om. 2 ev. 2 flement of the vital steel-wage ane tint pry ae comnene, 
7 > ter r3 ea ’ © s $s 
Treders Finence 4 WS 95 9898 C liti ike His! a es ee 25 +$.58 an. 3 bee | issue, the over-all wage trend is | bonds, series A, to mature April 1. 1972, 
Sy eal Ee — i ite AOmmodities Han, Cotton pref... 125 Feb 25 Feb. 5| fayior, Pear. & C. 20 Jan. 2 Dec. 14, still upward by virtue of the ress cad cautaadl tatandee ta Meee 
United Steel "4 "00 9 97 94 Pre- Same ffarding Carpet ---- 30 Jan. Fee Tht Stree 2 fap 2 Decis| further advance in the govern-| Gundy & Company and McLeod, Young, 
“ . rowe a a] 7 9 7 ; 1 w . . see . > - , ’ 
West Gan Brew.5 ‘67 98 101 98 week week last'er, | Hishland-Beli . 2 Tip Top Tailors ... 15 Jan. 2 Dec. s}mental consumer or “cost-of- Wpusseil inauotites Limtee 4°4% sink- 
Yorw Kate Mie 2 THe cattle nnn “Gee “Wane Beas | Hotnagr Cone, -.. 96 Decca Nov 3 Tor Gen Pot 33 an. 2 Bee 2 living” index to an all-time high | ive" hina dementures: to, mature, eet 

‘a i 5 gs ch ckiets oh Oe ‘10 -29.85 mer A... he . a ao x F 1962, $6,000,000. Is . 1951. Of- 
aPavable in Canada or U.K. | Copper, mi a... 24% .2444 -24'y ~— =_— 3 — = _— = “— m1 : ne fuase — ; ae 7 of 188.6% of the 1935-1939 aver- | serelt ah GOR Gold eoenaadl Taditlas toy avr 
tPayable in Canada only. pe ood _ tb. . 0525 O28 mo seideant's Bay . 4% 423% con 29 - Tretem Vines A&B "50 Sen. 2 ee. 1g; 48€ on Nov. 15. It was 187.4% Ames & Co. Ltd. os 

Payable in Canada, U.S. or U.K. et ann) 32"* | Bunts Ltd. A & B 20 Jan. 7 Dec.15| Do. pfd.......... 1.12}* Jan. 2 Dec.13,0n Oct. 15. Jump in the index | ..4¥!mer #n@ Malahide Telephone Co. 

Huron & Erie Mtge. 1)" Jan. 2 Dec.31/ Do.A&B........1.00 Jan. 2 Dec.31) > . 5°« first mortgage sinking fund bonds, due 
4 
a Weekly Indices Hydro-Electric Sec. .28 Feb. 1 Dec. 31| Trans Empire Oils. 05 Jan 2 Dec x; ™eans a 4-cent-an-hour wage wort. Seuusad at Ghee: tere 
Municipal Bonds lu a ake Ati ts v7 1701. 17a | Imp. Both ......... 30 Feb. 1 Dec. 31 Bux matt Teo, me 1 Jan. 15 Dee. sty increase shortly for 1,250,600 rail- il - a at .00 by , Robert- | 
> “ Dow Jones ...... 189.78 183.34 191.95 imp. Life s-++.. SH Jan. 2 Dec. 14) (mom okeem. © a ooo ‘| road workers, whose pay is Ka ‘ 
ecember 25, 1951 Fisher's ......... 185.6 185.9 “ 181.4 | 'mo Tobacco .. 02) Dec. 3) Nov. 14| Union Gas --» 25 Feb. 1 Jan. Musted COMMON 
Coup. Matur.Bid Ask YX. : | Do. pfd............ 95 Feb, 1 Dee. 18 Utd. Candn, Shares . 20 Jan. 3 Dec. 31) @ just quarterly on the basis Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company. | 

"e oF Monthly Indices Intereolonial Coal .. 1% Jan. 2 Dee. 21| Unitea Corp. B ..... oa i i of the index, and unless there is 459.000 shares. offered at $10 per share | 
Victoria.... 3% °69 84 86 4.98 | Retail (Nov.)t .... 191.2 19¢4 170.7 D>», pid. .. +++ 4% dan. 2 Dec, 20 yy sor ‘iat ik oe vr ae : Dec 7 . decii - | by McLeod, Young, Weir & Company 
Vancouver . 3% 69 5 87 4g7| W'sale (Oct.)+ .... 239.6 240.1 220.0 | Inversoll Mach. & Seat oo aes ee @ a price decline by Dec. 15, it | Limited and Wood, Gundy & Company 
Calgary ....3% ‘69 8&3 85 4.75 | U.S. Aug.) ...... 178.0 179.5 166.2 Toot A ........-. 12) Jan, 2 Dec. 14) Oo . arent Eee 1 ih ee | foreshadows further wage in- | Limited. 

Edmonton . 3'2 “68 83 = 8 = 4.75 | Gt. Brit. (Sept.) .. 325.1 323.6 ©=—- 271.6 | Int. Bronze . = = s Dee. a8 ee wine.” ‘ ‘nie Ss eg ereases for thousands of workers | nn. ee? Soe oer Limited. 
» i . Bs eee 374 < ( 5 34) SUS. eevee — ° ° { ares omina! 
—— 334 co on) 8S| Note: ‘The base of indices is that 1926 | Inter-City Bak. |). 20 Dee. 29 Dee. i2| Rieke ga 42 jan. 15 Dec. 27/ in automobile, farm implement | or par value). “Offered at $10.00 pe> share 
Winnipeg . 69 83% 85% 415) Sauals 100. *Base 1985-39 equals 100. The BG, oisss a s'snasccee C10 COR, ak ee we raadenees Tr. & Svgs “- aoe a mg see te : by Ottawa Valley suger A he Limited, 
tee. a ee eee at British index is Board of Trade converted Int. Metal A 65 Jan. 2 Dee. 14 BtOTOUP -...-----+- ‘38 Jan. 13 Dee. 2 | and textile industries. The infla- | “triaa oi Co. Ltd. 2,500,000 shares. Scid 
Toronto .. 3 68 «853 875 4.00 Ws sss - 1,12) Jan. 2 .14 s aot 6S aoe aks ; ~7.| tion screw ji i j at $2.20 per share to Cochran, Murra & 
Hamilton .. 3 "8? «88. 8? 418! _ Base-of price of quotations ts as follows: | Int. Millinz 4° pf. : #1.00 Jan. 15 Dee. 31| Watson, Jack & Co 20 Jan. 2 Dec. If is being tightened | C,"tia."Greenshield & Co. Inc. and Fan- 
Windsor ... 2% 75 63 65 5.09| Cattle — Steers, good, up to 1,000 Ib. top . Int Nickei pfd. . 1.75 Feb. 1 Jan. 2 West Can. Brew. pi. 95 Sar 12 oi agag. ner & Co. Ltd. 
Windsor ... 2% 75 66% 68% 5.99 price. Toronto Copper-electrotype. New | !™. Paints pf....... 60 Jan. 16 Dec.2 Qo ee f . a on 
Windsor ... 342 5 77% | 79% 5.00 York. Coffee No. 4 Santos. Spot Raw | Int. Power . -- 60 Jan. 15 Dee, 15 - eda . 
Montreal ... 3 ‘70 7 80 4.22' Sugar 96 degrees centrifugal e.if. New | invest Found oe. 7S Jan. 15 Dee.) no of 
Quebec .... 3% ‘64 86 89 4.60) York | Isle Mt. M. - 05 Dec. 28 Dee. 19) ¢, pia. cemaa 
Halifax .. . 3% "66 «86 89 444 | Jam Pub Ser. 1.75 Jan. 2 Nov, 30) Willson Stat. pf 
Saint John .3% ‘63S 84 87? ‘480' Jenkins Bros. . Pos +¢.50 Jan. 2 Dec. 14} 
3 | Journal Pub, ....... 26 Jan. 15 Dec. 31 | Wietea ties paase 9 ™ 
SP aA ie " Company Meetings ere Adam ee 2 Dec. ee. = Wood, Alex. Ltd. .. *MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
L Dat Company Place , Lake Shore M...... .i¢ Jan. 25 Dec. 21) wright-Harg. M @ Idle money secur 1 bled horse—they don't 
Bid Ask | Dev. 24—Beattie Bros, ....... Fergus, Ons. | Lamaque G. M, .... .06 Feb. 1 Dee. 14) York can A... sant their keep! & Whether Ee pales was toe, to eae. Ge you 
Affiliated Punds ........ vs TL S0 | Jur.“ g—Banque Can. Nai Qortrea AM. Lambert A .... .15 Dec. 31 Dec. 20) Zetiers Utd. . want some help and guidance on your present securtis, we are here 
alanced Funds .. .....-.. 7 ™ | Jan. 10—Royal Bank ............ Ssontres! | ohn NE .-++6- 25 Jan il Lk. See 31 
Can. Invest. Fund ..... vees 6.36 tg Jan. 16—Kelvinator of Can. . London | ee Os. . 7 15 Jan. 31 Dee. a | onan os cea eat ‘3T1 o> rothing to ell sll | _ themanives tos better financial x a. 
> e ee 's Theatres 
se uron & Erie Mtge. London 4 ac, ei" astm D 3 Bec i iV. 8. tunds co realy emia so feel free to come in and talk to us. . . oF 
Lon on. i, Corp. . Des. Dec. 
$a | Lordon Hose. A.... 20 Jam. 1 Dec. 15 § 
we ere Uower St CaP ee a] Sets ad tor 219 BAY ST. » TORONTO | « EMPIRE 4-9281 
*| Twelve Dec. 21, 1951, G Wace eee  ‘Dec.3 Dev. 10| par for'es. Cl A O. SASION 0 SEMA 5. SEER + DONALD 34. 3 ROSS 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


the Accumulation of 
Large Blocks of Securities 
® 
ALL ORDERS EXECUTED ON A COMMISSION BASIS ONLY 
: 


Confidential enquiries should be addressed to 
, J.C. L. Allen, Senior Partner 


C. C. FIELDS & CO. 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


200 BAY STREET TORONTO 





First Mortgage Funds for 


FACTORY 
AND 
APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS 





We should be pleased to discuss your: 
mortgage plans with you. For over half a 
century, well-established éompanies who 
have enjoyed profitable operations 
have taken advantage of our facilities 
and “know-how.” We do, however, 
limit our loans on Factory Property to 
$50,000.00 and over. 


Please wzite or call one of our’mortgage 
specialists for consultation at any time. 














MURRAY & COMPANY 


Established 1900 
ae ee 
UNIVERSITY AVE 


re a Lae 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 






Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
197 BAY ST.—TORONTO 1—EMPIRE 4-3401 





DEACON FINDLEY COYNE 


LIMITED 
MEMBERS INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Gevernment, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
197 BAY ST.—TORONTO 1—EMPIRE 4-3401 








J. E. GRASETT & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO WA. 4781 


BRANCH 


3030 DUNDAS ST. W. (opposite High Park Ave.) JU. 1167 

















MINING INVESTMENTS 


2-Yr. Cost-Aid Extension — 
Will “Keep Golds Alive” | 


Announcement that Ottawa;calendar year in excess of one- | 
will continue cost-aid on the 1951 | half the ounces produced in the | 
basis for another two years/| base year. Individual mines can | 
brought no particular cheers in, choose 1948, 1949 or 1950 as their 
gold mining circles. *- "| base production year. 

‘ Most widespread comments— Mines which receive cost-aid 

1. Continued cost-aid would) and decide to switch over to pre- 
Te, “keep golds alive” but wouldn’t mium markets (for industrial} , 

; underwrite prosperity. gold) may.do so at quarterly ‘in-| » 

rn 2. The gold industry, though tervals, Finance Minister Douglas | 
passing through hard times, could | Abbott stated. “A mine may make | 
hardly have expected the govern- | its election effective the first day 
ment to do much more. of any quarter of 1952 or 1953, 

The majority of gold mines will but once the election has been 
not make a great deal of money made it will be binding for the 
in 1952, it appears. But barring a| remaining portion of that year.” 
more acute labor problem, only| The International Monetary 
the odd mine should find it neces- | Fund has raised no objection to 
sary to suspend production. Grow- the two-year extension,, as pfo- | 
ing unemployment in southern | posed, and gold mines are finally | 
areas may tend to ease the labor | in a position to do their planning} | 
situation but the gold mines for the months ahead,* 
haven’t the ability to meet high | eee 


° wage rates being offered in base Opens Thailand Mine 
vee saan as fy Consolidated Smelters, Can- 
Ui stimated bill to the govern-' o4a's leading lead-zinc producer, 
. 


ment for cost-aid in 1951 is placed ' 
at $11,200,000 ($12 millions with|"25_ completed an agreement | 





; . es ; eh de> ; under which the company will | 

National Steel Car Corporation has been ert . ee fx conte) which rear lRlagarnag icy Ahoy go 2 
7 art in many important develop- sc esti- : : 

to play a large part in many imp I mated $9,200,000 of 1950 but be- northwest Thailand. The mine 


ments in the design and construction of railway low the peak of $12,500,000 for | 228 been a shipper to the Trail 





rolling stock, and now its wide experience, advance d 1949. The subsidy will continue oe o aaiicaeeh ine pO tree 
mechanical equipment and plant facilities, engi- to be calculated on the 1951] ont completed with United 
neering and structural skill, its extensive production ee eee ass is half he Minerals Ltd. of Bangkok, owner 
~ capacity and skilled workmen enable it to offer aaa $32 wits allot asterpe of the property, provides that 
much to the buyer of railway equipment. : production of ore will continue 


$11.50 an ounce; this rate applies 





ae : : under Consolidated supervision, 
The opportunity is aiways welcomed of placing to all gold produced during the ' ond- at the same. time san oma 
definite recommendations, estimates and specifica- pany will conduct an exploration 
tions before thos2 interested in modern steel rolling Canada Gold Flow program. ‘ Pei Se 
L . Laducts, . J. McKay of Cominco’s mines 
stock and allied produ Shows Increase department will go to Thailand 


to take charge of the project. 
* ~ * 


NATIONAL STEEL CA During October 


See Limndled saison. monrain ours October brought the first in- Pershcourt Sinking 
EEE Pp PT RE i ese crease in Canadian gold production Shaft sinking is expected to get 
of re cone month |under way at Pershcourt Gold- 
Month’s.output was 378,368 oz. |{!ds early in January. This will | 
the Bureau of Statistics reports, represent / the first shaft to be 
narrowly higher than the 376,315 |SUNK in the Barraute area. Collar- 
oz. of October, 1950. The increase | ing of the shaft has been success- 
ee came rather as a surprise, with |fully completed despite adverse 
% a : gold a ee in- ecm conditions and a 30-ft. 
ae , crease 1iTicuities. ic i = 
on eee output at - ~— = vo eg aati 
months o e year fe 0 , : + 
SERVICE AND QUALITY 3,615,884 oz. from the 3,680,437 oz. A an ee eee ae 
, in the similar period of 1950. » power sub-station has | 
, Ontario, Quebec and British been completed and delivery of | 
FOR 39 YEARS Columbia all showed increases in | transformers was expected be- 
the latest month. Ontario was up | fore the end of December. 
to 210,096 oz. (207,589 oz.), Quebec | On the basis of a 20.5c a lb. 








| 
rose to 90,377 oz. (89,233 oz.) and | gross price for zinc and 90¢c for | 
Slater Pole Line Hardware for Canada’s power B. C. was 23,164 oz. (20,265 02.). | silver, and 90% recovery, gross | 


trans‘nission lines and communication systems grade has been worked out at 


i i a 10.62 a t ; f 
is sold and stocked by Northern Electric Co MINING EVALUATION COMPANY | $ a ton across 24.8 ft. for a 












Limited. -§ , | length of 3,000 ft. Net grade, of | 
Contact us direct for information and assistance ectetstiched te 1934, os © guide fo the course will be considerably less. | 
when you need .. . MINING INVESTOR The narrower but better grade | 
PRESTMETAL PARTS - LIGHT FORGINGS A constant process ot examination + a rahi oe esadene 

VITREOUS ENAMELLING - HOT GALVANIZING and selection in the a ts ae ee , ed in 
SPECIAL MANUFACTURING oo a pany we |3.45% zine and 3.26 oz. silver 






We welcome your enquiries. of @ wide list of Canadian Gold and 





Base Metal Properties from the Pros- 







COMPANY || = (© the Producer. Flin, Flon Drilling 
LIMITED Correspondence Invited ‘ | 





HAMILTON: CANADA 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Edmonton NORANDA, Que., CANADA 






Co., is now carrying out a dia-| 
mond drilling program on its 3,- 
000 acres of properties adjoining 
to east of Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co. and Callinan Flin 
Flon Mines in the Flin Flon area 
of Manitoba. 

Drilling is at present proceed- 
ing on the Grant sHowing which 

























gos ° . is stated to be a pyrrhotite zone 
Efficient elevator service is over 1,200 ft. long and 300 ft. wide | 
essential for regulated control ee ee 

been spotted. 
throughout this towering Four other “potentially import- 
‘ : i ant” .zones on the property are to 
Ontario Hydro project. be tested, including two anoma- 


‘ ty lies outlined recently by McPhar 
Two Turnbull Automatic Elevators | Geophysics. ee nee 
spell stsfe and speedy travel Field work is being done under 


the direction of R. G. Crosby who 
has*also been directing explora- 
tion for Callinan Flin Flon Mines. 


™ a 

OSC Options 

Following details on mining and 
oil company financing have been 
released by the Ontario Securities 
Commission: 

COBALT BADGER SILVER MINES re- 
ports J. W. Wintrop Ltd, received an op- 
tion on 630.215 additional shares, at 30c 
and 35c a share, the balance of the treasury 
shares. This is additional to an earlier 
underwriting and option agreement, on 
which options are not in default. 

DARCY OIL & GAS reports John C. 
Follis & Co. received an option on one mil- 
lion shares at 10c to 30c a share, Com- 
pany, incorporated this November, has 
hree million shares authorized capital, of 
which 750,005 are issued, 750,000 escrowed. 

MARMAN OILS & MINERALS reports 
purchase of 100,000 shares by six share- 
holders at 40c a share and receipt by pres- 
ent shareholders of right to purchasé an 
additional 700,000 shares at 40c a share, on 
or before Feb. 1. No commissions will be 
paid on such sales. Company, incorporated 
in October, has authorized capital of three 
million shares, of which 850,005 are ds- 
sued; 750.000, escrowed, 

KONTIKI LEAD & ZINC MINES has 
sold 200,000 shares at 50c a share to Nubar 
Mines and 200,000 shares to E. H. Pooler & 
Co. It is not anticipated that the shares 
purchased by Nubar Mines will be offered 
to the public. at present. Company, incor- 
porated in October, has authorized capital 
of 3,500,000 shares; issued, 1,200,005; es- 
crowed, 550,000. 

BIBIS YUKON MINES reports acquisi- 
tion of an interest in three claims for 
$32,900, and abandonment of certain prop- 
ertv 

PACEMAKER PETROLEUMS reports 
Corporation Financiers have purchased 

,000 shares at Sc and 10c a share and re- 
ceiv@G an option on 600,000 shares at 10c to 
25c a share. Williams and Max have pur- 
chased 66,000 shares at 10c and 12%2c a 
share. An agreement of Nov. 5, 1948, under 
which Corporation Financiers, the origina 
underwritefs and optionees, purchased 
300,000 shares at 5c to 12%ec a share, has 
been cancelled. Authorized capital is three 
million shares, of which 2,048,010 are is- 
sued; 600,000, escrowed. 

TRILLIUM PETROLEUMS reports 500.- 
000 shares sold to the public at 25c a share. 
through registered security <a In- 
corporated in October, company five 
million shares authorized capital; issued, 
1,500,005; escrowed. one million, 

WILRIcH PETROLEUMS reports York- 
mont Securities has granted Harrison & 
Co. a sub-option to purchase all or any 
part of certain Wilrich 5% convertible 
sinking fund debentures and shares in 
units of $500 of debentures and 150 shares 
for $450, plus accrued interest. Yorkmont 
Securities recently purchased $150,000 @f 
debentures and 45,000 for $127 
plus interest to date pay . In addition, 
at Nov. 20, Yorkmont Securitfes had pur- 
chased $135,000 debentures and 40,500 







between all levels in both 
power house and dam. 














You'll find Turnbull Elevators are 
adaptable to all requirements — 
custom-built and custom-planned 
to answer every need. 


| ! A 
POWER HZZDS ELEVATORS 






















































































TURNBULL ELEVATOR COMPANY 







LIMITEoO ment of Bay 22 Yorkmant 

a and #4 shares . 
Home Office: Toronto, Canada aa anes Eee eeaed by atid 
Offices from Newfoundland to British Columbia cast purchased @1-350,000 ures ‘and 
' 1,080,000 shares for $1,147,500 plus interest 
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factual reports and expert analyses | Over an average width of 10.3 ft. Minda-Scotia Ready 
ea To Sink Under Power 


; : s : With camp buildings under con- 
Fairway Flinflon Mines, which | struction and work on shaft collar-| with 2,000 ft. of lateral work to be| 
| not long ago completed financing | ing now | 
coe — arrangements with C. C. Fields & | Minda-Scotia Mines expects to have} Further 
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caustic soda _ 









almost immediately. 





Steam piping in a big utility power plant; 
valves are the revolutionary Crane Pressure- 
Bonnet design for severe services. 


BSFF seco eesse de eo FFF SEECEEESESE 


Whetever the service conditions to be met, 
the complete Crane line of valves, fittings and 
fabricated piping provides Canadian in- 
dustry with ; 
One dependable source of 
supply 
One responsibility for all 
materials 


ONE high standard of quality 


For complete information on the equip- 
ment best suited to your particular re- 
quirements, see. Crane 49 Catalogue 
literature, or consult your Crane Branch, 
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© Direct to you from these banks of mercury cells at Dow’s 
Sarnia plant comes Caustic Soda. Impurities in Dow 
caustic are kept at an absolute minimum since the 
mercury cell process does not require evaporation. 


A fleet of especially lined, insulated tank cars speed 

: this superior product to your door ... as pure as it 
was when it left the factory. Contact your nearest 
Dow office for your caustic requirements. 


A, LIMITED 


TORONTO @ MONTREAL @ REGINA 








FLICKING on a light, turning on an electric stove, the consumer 
never doubts that power will be there. Day or night, a whole 
nation takes for granted the work of men who keep the turbine- 
generators humming. Such confidence in central light and power 
stations is well deserved. Nowhere is piping equipment chosen 
with greater care. 

Crane is in a good position to know this. Canada’s power 
engineers and Crane have been working together through all the 
modern developments in power plant piping. 


With this background of experience, Crane today serves 
electric power plants, as it does all other industries, with unsur- 
passed facilities for supplying quality piping materials for 
every need. ° 


CRANE LUMITED—General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 


1-9008CS 


MATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS and PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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shaft sinking under power started | determine ore persistence at depth, where interesting quantities of lead 


j mineralization occur in fossiliferous 
‘ = me — gumbo ahs llimestone beds. It is intended to 
The three-compartment shaft will Prospecting for a itiona ore thoroughly prospect this area which, 
| be sunk initially to a depth of 375 ft.,|deposits on the property. is being | according to Dr. R. A. Halet, the 
continued by diamond drilling and | company’s consulting geologist, con- 
through 25 ft. of overburden, | done at the 200 and 350-ft. levels.|a drill is now being moved to the|tains good possibilities for eccur- 
development’ drilling to! Pembroke area, east of Smithfield, ! rence of a new ore body. 











































BRITISH AMERICAN | 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 

- LIMITED 

OTTAWA | 
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En gravers & Printers | 
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of 
BANK NOTES 
DEBENTURES 
STOCK CERTIFICATES 
BONDS & STAMPS 
for 
GOVERNMENTS & INDUSTRY 


Branch Offices 


MONTREAL & TORONTO 


The Original Canadian Company 
_ Established 1866 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR HALF A CENTURY 






HAVE YOU A FRIEND 
WHO WILL 


2 





Your main concern when you make your Will is the 
future security and happiness of your family. 

But if you choose as your Executor a friend who may be 
too busy, or not always on hand, to carry out your wishes, 
your plans for those who depend on you may go astray. 

In appointing The Royal Trust Company, you will be 
assured thag your Estate and your family will receive the 
protection you would want them to have through an 
experienced, reliable and understanding Executor—one 
who is never absent when needed. 

Ask for a copy of our booklet 


“Practical Hints on Planning 
Your Will” 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Where Will Mine, Oil Profits Emerg 
Some Standard Clues Available for *52 


By GORDON M. GRANT ° 
Where are you looking for 
mining and oil profits in 1952? 
How will you go about select- 
ing the right issues to buy—and 
the right time? : 
Will you climb aboard a spec- 


tacular market performer about |the current market leader. 
which you know little and per-| 
/haps have a market_ hangover often cast their shadows before 
later? Or will you “major” on| them and analyzing these “sha- | 
| situations which suggest improved | dows” can often mean money in | 
|market prices later on without | the bank. 


perhaps too much risk? 

Many people can testify that 
making money in mining and oil 
is not easy. Making money con- 
sistently is even more difficult. So 
rapid are changes in share prices, 
reflecting good or bad news, that 
few people indeed have either 
the time or sources of informa- 
tion to ride on the coattails of 
a hot news development right 
from the start. 


gradually, however, and there 
are undoubtedly opportunities to 
get in before all possibilities are 


exhausted. But it takes a well-. 
|developed sense of mining news 
| interpretation and market judg- 


ment to make regular profits in 
this way. 


Van Roi Ore Rich 
To Lift Tonnage 


Development work on the 5th 
level of~Van Roi Consolidated 
Mines has exposed 60° ft. of ore 
averaging better than 12% cam- 
bined lead and zinc plus over 6 oz. 
of silver to the ton, The Financial 
Post is informed. 

The mill averaged 95 tons daily 
in November but well over 150 
tons daily is expected to be han- 
dled by the end of January with 
sink-float plant being cut in on 
the 15th. 

November production was 208 
tons of zinc concentrate and 98 
tons of lead concentrate; zinc con- 


centrate averaged 52.15% zinc 
with 18.09 oz. silver; lead concen- 
trate went 56.23% lead with 


168.83 oz. silver. 
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y | rights at $29.50 a share. 
Big ore bodies only emerge | caused a fairly sharp decline in 





| reason things out well. 


| investors have been buying Clear | 





| Petroleums shares over-the-coun- | 


Many investors will seek to! Continent. Clear Pete., at last re- | 





e? 


tec 


make their 1952 profits in quite aj port, had only about 2.2 million | 
different way than following | shares issued. | 


spectacular news developments. 


A discovery of oil in the Bash- | 


And it is conceivable that their |aw area in 1951 has caused con- 


|experience may be even better | siderable interest in two other oil 


thar: those who unerringly follow | companies, American Leduc and | 


} 


In the stock market, events 





It has often been noted, for | 
instance, that the market in an | 
issue will be “depressed” when 
an offering of rights is made 
(some individuals have to sell | 
part of the holdings to take up 
rights) and that shares purchased 
just at the time rights expire | 
often offer better thfan average | 
appreciation possibilities. Imper- 
ial Oil recently had an offering of 
This | 
the price of this company’s shares 
which have now started to re- 
cover and are quoted at $3854. 
Imperial shares were as high as 
$45 in 1951 and many think the | 
present recovery movement may 
be extended further, particularly 
if the market for industrials 
proves strong. 

An offering of rights by Sher- 
ritt Gordon carried that com- 
pany’s shares down to $2.51 in 
1951 but they have since -recov- | 
ered to over the $4 mark. 

No dtubt 1952 will bring its 
quota of offerings of rights—and 
profit opportunities for those who 


Making Money In Oils 


Junior oil issues, and their | 
market moves are difficult to fol- | 


‘tered rather than consolidated 


/ery and the pool will have to be 


| Sunset Oils, 
others on six sections 


}low for more or less casual mar- | 


}ket followers. Many individuals 


/ whe have seen the marked rise | 
,of General Petroleums, Superior | 
| Petroleums, Kroy Oil and Jup- | 


‘iter, largely on the strength of | 
discovery of oil at Joseph Lake, | 


may feel that getting into a/| 


| junior oil issue with a slice of a 


new .oil discovery may be good | 
business. | 

Thanks to recent oil discoveries 
there are now 
number of companies’. which 
could conceivably turn out very 
well because of such discoveries. 

There has been great interest 
recently in the new Armena oil 
pool developed by Western 
Homestead and North Canadian 
Oils which have 45% and 50% 
interests in large acreages in this 
sector. Both Western Homestead 
and North Canadian have al- 
ready discounted future growth 


ito a degree, but with the way 
| drilling continues successful, 1952 
| could bring a marked further ap- 


preciation in these issues. 
Just to the east of the Red- 


| water field, Mid Continent Oil 
..|and Clear Petroleums have made 


a discovery. of oil in the frag- 
mental formation. 
ent’s interest in the find and sev- 
eral thousand acres is 50% while 
Clear Petroleum has a 30% in- 
terest. No one can say as yet 
the size of the field (if it proves 
to be a field), but again it could | 
be important. Because of the | 
large number of issued Mid Con- | 


tinent shares (8,999,998), many | 


| 


ter at about half the price of Mid | 


Husky Pays Million 
For Lloyd Holding 


A total of 36 wells and 14,000 
acres of land in the Lloydminster 
field have been purchased by 
Husky Oil & Refining Ltd., from 


a considerable | 


Mid Contin- | 





| Yankee Canuck, which shares the | 
discov: 
on a 66- 


and two followup wells | 
basis. How important | 

the discovery will be to these 

companies will depend in part on 


| how extensive the new pool is. 
‘The companies acreage is scat- 


immediately around the discov- 


an extensive one for the two) 
companies to come out with a 
long string of producers. 

Then there is the D2 Devonian | 
oil discovery of Alberta Pacific, | 
Warner Oils, and | 
in the 
Drumheller field. The two first 
companies each have a 25% in- 


| terest. 


Mining Opportunities 
In the mining market there are, 
paradoxically, profits to be made 
through lack of interest and news 
as well as through spectacular | 


| news. 


Many substantial drill-indicat- 
ed ore bodies have prompted 
managements to put shafts down 
on them and chances for ulti- 
mate production are rather prom- 
ising, metal markets being what 
they are. But the favor. of a 
mining market is a fickle thing, 
shares usually sell off shakply 


|during the period of the “dead 


work” of shaft sinking when 


| there is no ore news to excite 
public fancy. 


But when shafts 
are completed and—when, if and 
as—underground work confirms 
drill indications, the market re- 
sponse can cause issues to sell 
higher than even during the drill- 












CANADIAN 
OILFIELD MAPS 


<> 


CALGARY CANADA 


OIL LEASES and ROYALTIES 
in 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Further information on request. 


SASKATOON 
LEASEHOLDS LIMITED 


201 Pinder Bidg. Tel. 7234 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


Royal Bank of Canada, 
askatoon, Sask, 


Reference: 
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NEED AN EXTRA CAR? 
For Business or Pleasure ® 


e Rent.a 1951 Ford 
e 24 hour service 


OUR CARS ARE 
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WINNIPEG HAMILTON 


TORONTO 
77 DUNDAS ST. E. 








ical examples. All are selling far ably be realized through situa- 
today in | below. peak prices reached during | tions which have not yet become 
. |evident. But undoubtedly some 


hole period. 

Numeroiis issues are \ 
the twilight period of shaft sink- | drilling programs. 
ing. Campbell Chibougamau,| The mining and oil businesses| People have already lined up 
Minda Scotia, United Lead &|are both highly unpredictable. | their “situations” which will spell 
Zinc, Montauban Mines, are typ- Greatest profits in 1952 will prob- ' profits in the coming year. 
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Combine PLEASURE and BUSINESS 


Visit the following representative Trade Fairs 1952 in Western Germany:— 


February 9 - 14 


| 
| 


Commonwealth Petroleums and | 


subsidiaries Commoi] and Com- 
mand Oils: Purchase price was 


not disclosed but Commonwealth | 


President F, F. Reeve is reported 
as saying it'was in excess of $l 
million. 
~Besides purchase of the oil 
wells and land, the deal involves 
purchase of operating equipment 
for the heavy crude oil wells, ma- 
chine shop yards and supplies. 
Husky Oil is the largest pro- 
ducer at Lloydminster and has 


extensive holdings in the Lone | 


Rock and Blackfoot sectors of the 
field near the newly acquired 
land. The company has been car- 


March 2 - 7 


| 
| March 9 - 14 
| 


rying on an extensive drilling | 


program recently 
supply the very large quantities 


in order to} 


April 26 - May 


|'of crude required. to fill large 


| contract orders for fuel oil. 


Flank-Run Well 


|Completed Soon 


Flank » Petroleums, 


operations, reports that 


Cordasun-Concord-Jet-Flank No. | 


1 well in the Leduc field has 


reached a depth of 2,193 feet. | 


This well is the first in a four- 


May 18 - May 25 


directing 
the | 


February 27 - March 2 


April 27 - May 6 


August 31-September 4 


well program. 


This first well is expected to | 
be completed in the D2 produc- | 
tive zone at 5,200 ft. about Janu- | 


ary 15. Acreage is offset by two} 


welis to the north, two wells to) 
the west and by Hi-Crest to the | 


southeast, all these wells being 


good producers. 


Flank, which will manage the 


. 
j 


1 
i 


wells after production is reached, 


has a substantial stake in Leduc | 
production already and has 
grossed $600,000 in the last two 


years. 





Details available 





Government rights, Shell Oil took 
98,596 in the Wallace River- 
West area 20 miles south 


September 14 - 


512-RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 








OFFENBACH 
Leather Goods 


HANOVER 


Ceramics, China, Christmas Decorations, Cutlery, Glassware, House- 
hold Goods, Jewelry, Gold- and Silver-ware, Musical Instruments, 
Textiles, Clothing, Watches. 


NUREMBERG 


German Toys 


FRANKFURT , 


Glassware, Porcelain, Christmas Decorations, Handicraft, Musical 
Instruments, Textiles, Clothing and other Consumer Goods. 


HANOVER 


Machinery, Tools, Instruments and other Capital Goods, Chemicals. 


COLOGNE 


Cameras, Photographic Equipment. 


4 









FRANKFURT 


Exhibition and Convention of Chemical Apparatus Achema X (chemical 
equipment, measuring and controlling instruments, construction 
material). oe 


FRANKFURT “ 


Glassware, Porcelain, Christmas Decorations, Handicraft, Musical 
Instruments, Textiles, Clothing and cther Consumer Goods. 


HANOVER 


Second European Machine Tool Exhibition. 


23 


‘from: 


GERMAN-CANADIAN TRADE PROMOTION OFFICE 


DR. HERBERT GRAF, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
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The Nation’s 
Growth 


By The Prime Minister of Canada, 
Rt. Hon. Lovis St. Laurent, K.C. 


A spécial report OKO) , es in 120 countries 


AM grateful for this opportunity of sending 

@ message to the readers of The Financial 

Post on the occasion of its special issue on 
Canada. 


' 

The past fifty years have witnessed a remark- 
able transformation throughout Canada. There 
has been @ prodigious growth in all spheres 
of economic activity and we have opened up 
vast notural resources and new -pofentialities. | 
‘believe our country now stands on the threshold 
of another period of immense expansion. 


inancial Post 


The Canadian National Weekly Newspaper of Business, Investment and Public Affairs 


Canada has also experienced great grov’th as 
a nation. We are 
a fully fledged 
member of the 
United Nations 
and, in co-oper- 
ation with other 
countries we are 
trying to achieve 
@ real and last- 
ing peace for the 
benefit of all 
peoples in the 
world. Through 
this issue The Fi- 
nancial Post is 
helping materi- 
ally in that es- 
sential task. 
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MR, ST, LAURENT 


World Trade 


By The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 


4MREAT changes have taken place in our 
trade picture since Canada inaugurated 
her first International Trade Fair at 
Toronto'in 1948. The shifts in the distribution 
of our trade have become more pronounced, 
with the United States playing an increasingly 
important role in our export and import trade. 
The currency difficulties that have been a major 
problem for our. traditional-overseas customers 
as well as ourselves show definite signs of 
reaching ‘manageable _ proportions. 


At the last three Trade Fairs, special efforts 
hdive been made to’ promote the sale of goods 
from soft currency countries. In view of the 
great improvement in the international balance 
of. payments -situation during 1950, we are 
looking forward to an increase in our exports 
with our traditional. customers in the coming 
year. The fourth Canadian International Trade 
Fair to be held at Toronto between May 28 and 
June 4, 1951, will provide Canadian business- 
men with an opportunity to increase the sale of 
Canadian goods abroad qnd to arrange for the 
import of products needed to complement our 
own production and fill the requirements of an 
expanding economy. | hope that exporters and 
importers the world over will take advantage of 

‘» the Fair as a médium for expanding and devel- 
“oping World tradé.~ 


The demand for goods of all kinds will be 
high in 1951.and, although the trading nations 
of the world will have to cope with problems of 

. supply, interna- 
tional trade next 
year should be 
even greater 
than it-.was in 
‘1950. We in 
Canada, as pro- 
ducers of many 
of the products 
needed in the 
world today, can 
look forward to 
another year of 
continuing high 
levels of trade 
both at home 
and abroad, 


of 
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Canada 
and WT * N. 


By The Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Hon, Lester B. Pearson 


QUNATUALAROUGHUAUAL ASOT NASTOT ASAE UAT 


AM glad to take this oppertunity of send- 
ing best wishes for success of the Fourth 
International Trade Fair in Toronto. A fair 
of this kind, which brings together people from 
many countries and which leads to a greater 
flow of international trade, is a good illustra- 
tion of what is possible in a free society. We 


in Canada believe in that kind of society. We CANADIANS have many good reasons for proclaiming pride in 
wish that it might be found everywhere through- 


out the world. We are determined to do our secre re = ‘ ? . ee re their country and its achievements. They can look to a future hold- 

part in protecting from the encroachments of : ~— ae a ing fabulous promise. 

isn the essential volves of human dignity, ; , 3 io me + ae ih ost Here is their story — a story The Financial Post takes particular 

freedom and progress. That has been our con- he oe ae” ~ ma! i. E pride in presenting to the distinguished audience of 100,000 busi- 

in the North Aflontic Treaty Rocuaamie™ a wet o. eee a a ; ae = ness executives in 120 countries to whom this world-wide edition 
The times-are critical and, will demand sacri- \t \ bey Si af ie eo goes. For The Financial Post, through the years, has been very 

fices from our manufacturers and traders as well me NAA i “eae es : — a : % close to the story, week by week charting for Canadian business 


“ as from other members of the community. But the current state of the nation’s economic health and consistently 
there. is no reason for panic or despair. The 


breath of freedom blows through our business | Vie 7 hi a. hy ek 4 urging broader visions for Canada’s national develop 
ae, Pak Sines © Mreeeie, |: it aeek seenene: we AC eae i ath : Here in effect, then, is an accounting for the half century and par- 
in the courage NS 7. <0 0| 6 pen. .' i rs ’ 


and resolve of ~~ sae * . ° * ticularly for the past decade, a look at the future. Facts, the 


our people, | am figures, the trends, the background of all that has gone before 
convinced we 


will find the 4 a Pe | ¢ | and goes now to make Canada a nation so richly endowed. 
means to place ;' mr 

ourselves in a 
position where, 
in co-operation 
with our friends 
- and allies, we 
will be-able 
either to deter 
aggression or to . , & , 

crush it; if thet 1s a MARKET  § CANADA as a PRODUCER 
tragic necessity 

is forced upon 

us. 
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Perspective 


ANADA. To you who 
have never visited this 


land, to. you who have 
not seen it for many a long 
year, what dces the word 
bring to mind? This? 

Rolling prairies, wheat as far 
as the eye can see and miles 
beyond ... Vast ranchlands 
and thousands upon thou- 
sands of stampeding cattle 

. - limitless forest lands and 
husky lumberjacks .. . roar- 
ing torrents of water lashing 
the mountainsides . ,.. fish, 
tons of all kinds... the 
frozen north, trappers and 
their pelts... a pioneer land 

the gold rush ... 
mounties ... the grandeur 
of the Rockies ... pice 
turesque old Quebec ... 

Yes, all that remains. But 
much has been done with it. 
The nation has been trans- 
formed, it has grown at a 
rate unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world. 

Look today for humming fac- 
tories, turning out the widest 
range of manufactured 
goods, huge power installa- 
tions, leadership in many 
industrial fields. 

Today, one third of Canada’s 
national income comes from 
manufacturing industries. 
Canada is the world’s third 
largest exporter and per 
capita the largest. 

Since 1939 Canada’s gross na- 
tional product — the sum 
total of all new goods and 
services produced — has 
tripled in value and doubled 
in volume. 


Canada’s expansion has not 
‘only been large but well 
balanced and flexible. 


Industrial production in 
Canada today is diversified 
and well integrated. 

Ever-widening opportunities 
based on existing and poten- 
tial resources provide 
vitality to the economy, 

This, then, is the broad per- 
spective on Canada, 1951, 
The detail you will find in 
the articles and charts which 
follow. They have been 
prepared by The Financial 
Post staff from authentic 
sources and the latest avail- 
able statistics. 
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This Is Your Market in Canada 


Rich Opportunities Await Exporters of Many Lands. 


ANADA has much toa 
commend it to the ex- 
porters of many lands 
as a valuable market for their 
raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods of all kinds. Cana- 


dians are, in fact, per-capita, . 


the world’s largest importers 
of manufactured goods. 

What makes Canada such a 
valuable market can be sum- 
med up briefly as follows: 

1. Canadians enjoy a high 
standard of living (second 
only to-the U. S.). They are 
able to buy more than the 


mere necessities of life and. 


many things that elsewhere 
and outside the North Ameri- 
can continent are regarded as 
luxuries. 

2. The national economy is 

continually expanding. 

3. Canadians are receptive 
to new ideas and new prod- 
ucts. 

4. Canadians are today 
able to buy 50% more goods 
in volume than prewar. 

The key fact about the 
Canadian market is that Can- 
ada has changed vastly from 
her early-1900 role as a pro- 
ducer of simple staples to a 
{ manufacturer of widely diver- 
| sified goods. As such, the 
Canadian market requires the 
same sort of approach needed 
for the “mature” markets of 
Europe and the United States. 

Here are some of the high- 
lights on the maturing of Can- 
ada: 

—Almost 70% of Canada’s 
output today. is in secondary 
industries and services, only 
little more than 30% is in the 
primary industries which used 
to dominate the country. 

—Canada produced over 
$11,000 millions of war goods, 
of which 70% went to the 
United Nations: 16,000 air- 
craft, 3.4 million tons of cargo 


shipping, 1.4 million tons of: 


explosives; 1.5 million small 
arms, 717,000 military vehi- 
cles; 46,000 armored vehicles, 
$104 millions of radar, optical 
and electronic equipment. 

-—Canada took no lend-lease 
aid during the war; instead 
gave $2,500 millions in mu- 
tual and mostly ($2,112 mil- 
lions) to ° honk Kingdom. 

i ar | sixth in 

cantitctens for the suppo 
of the United Nations, sevent 
in support of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

A far cry from the pioneer 
land, hewers - of-wood - and - 
drawers-of-water days. 
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So much for the broad facts 
of maturity. What do they 
mean to those who would ‘sell 
to Canada? 

While Canada’s progress to- 
ward industrial maturity has 
made Canadians independent 
of many gcods formerly im- 
ported the growth of industry 
has itself opened up a vast 
market for industrial equip- 
ment and supplies and Cana- 
dian industry has more than 
doubled the cash buying 
power it had before the war. 

The primary industries like- 
wise offer a growing market 
for industrial equipment. For 
although the position of the 
primary industries has fallen 
as a major contributor to the 
natioral income, these indus- 
iries pos’ var have expanded 
considerably and that expan- 
sion continues today. ° 


All this represents oppor- 
tunity for exporters in other 
industrial lands. Chief among 
those who supply Canada are, 
of course, the United States 
and Britain. But the last two 
years, largely as a result of 
the Canadian International 
Trade Fairs, has seen an i - 
crease in imports from such 
countries as France, Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands and lat- 
terly Germany. 

For the full details the 
reader is directed to the arti- 
cle on Page 7 on Canada’s 
foreign trade. 

Consumer Goods 

Let’s take a look now at 
Canada as a market for con- 
sumer goods. 

Main basic factors the ex- 
porter has to take into con- 
sideration apart from the ma- 
turity mentioned above are 
these: 

1. The vastness of the coun- 
try and the great distances 
separating ;coneentrations of 
population. From coast to 
coast in Canada it’s 3,000 
miles; six time zones are tra- 
versed.. The country has one 
of the smallest population 
densities in the world; just 
over three persons per sq. mile 
All ‘this adds up to heavy 
transportation costs, varying 
climatic conditions and there- 
fore a variety of market char- 
acteristics. 

2. Proximity to the United 
States. Most of Canada’s 78 
cities, 502 towns and 1,060 vil- 
lages and hamlets lie within 
150 miles of the United States 
border, This means that Unit- 
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Discovery—365 feet across, the largest dome in the world—together with the Skylon which, suspended in mid-air, will 
across the night sky to signpost this exhibition of Britain’s industrial and scientific prowess. 


FESTIVAL OF BRITA 


MAY 3—SEPTEMBER 30 


BRITAIN AT HOM8 TO THE WORLD. These words sum up the purpose and spirit of the 


Festival. Just as a hundred years ago Britain surprised the world by staging the first of 
all Great Exhibitions in the famous Crystal Palace, so now Britair mvites vou tc a 


20\ #62 


nation-wide display of British enterprise and progress in every sphere of national life. 


OPENING CEREMONY 


H.M. The King will declare the Festival of Britain 


Open after a State Service in. 
St. Paul's Cathedral on May 3 1951! 


EXHIBITIONS - 


LONDON 


saer-ic-Sepeamtes shines teae Oeathies : 
May 8—October 31 Festival Pleasure Gardens, Battersea Park 
~ May 


Exhibition of Architecture, Lansbury, Popiar 
Extubition of Books, Victoria & Albert Museum 


GLASGOW May 28—August 


Llanrwst (Royal N 
Norwich Festival 
Oxford Festival . 
Perth Arts Festival 


Swansea Festival of Music etait 
Worcester (Three Choirs Festival) . 


York Festival 


Exhibition of Industrial Power, Kelvin Hall 


BELFAST Yume 1— August 31 Ulster Farm & Factory Exhibition 


PESTIVALS OF THE ABTS 
There will be # Special Festive Seasoo <4 the Arts tn Lonpon 


May 9--June 40 


Aldeburgh Festival of Monic and toe Ares 
Assembly 
Featival ofthe Arc 
Brighton Regency Festive! ‘ 
Canterbury 


Exhibition of 


July 30- August 13 

« June 8-27 
Mey 3 
ww ieshe 
16-August 25 
July 30-August 18 


Cardiff : Pageant of Wales 


Dumfries Festival of the Arts . 
Edinburgh Internationa! Festival of Music and Drama 


Inverness 1951 Highland Festival 
Festival 
| Lisngolten (Internationa Musical Eisteddfod) 


. . . 


St. David’s Festival (Music and Worship) 
Stratford-upon-Avon (Shakespeare Festival) 


Edinburgh: Gathering of the Clans . 
Exhibition of 18th Century Books 
Scottish 


+ June 24-30 


August 19-September 3 

. « June 17-30 
July 22-August 12 
July 3-8 

August 6-11 

« June 18- 

° July 2-16 

« May 27-Fune 16 
+ July 10-13 


ee 


March 24-October 27 
. September 16-29 
September 2-7 

- June 3-17 


Iuchoded tn the pragvim are spesiel éocnts in: 


SCOTLAND 


-  « August 16-19 
August 3-Septemberts 
ee 


Architecture and Traditional Se as 
Glasgow | Exhibition of Contemporary Books June 3-July 28 


WALES 
+ Yuly 25-August 6 


Exbiotin of Contemporary Paioucy St. Fagne'y Folk Fora 
Dolbendre, Mericnth: Welsb Hillside Perm Scheme” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Festival . July 18-siugust 1c | Belfast: Royal Ulster Agricultural Show . 
Cheltecham Festival of British Contemporary Musi: Jaly 2-14 | Combined Services Tattoo 


P . May 23-26 
August 29-September 1 


IF YOU eT LIKE FURTHE® DETAILS OF THE FESTIVAL PROGRAM SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT/ 
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‘Where Consumer Dollar Goes 


Food (includes restaurant meals) . 
Tobacco, Alcohol, Beverages -. 
Clothing 

Furniture 

Furnishings (except furniture) ... 
Household Appliances 

Fuel 


Auto. Accessories 

Gasoline, Lubricants 

Drugs, Cosmetics, Optical Goods . 

Soap, Cleaning Supplies 

Stationery, Books, Magazines, 
Flowers 

Jewelry .... 

Misc. Goods 

Home Operation Expenses 

Transportation—Owner Operated 

Transportation—Purchased +.... 

Attire, Personal Appearance .... 

Communications 

Medical Care, Funeral Expenses . . 

Education ......- eb oeeveee’ . 

Recreation 

Insurance, Financial, Legal and 
Miscellaneous Services 

Net Personal Expenditure Abroad 
(Canadian personal expenditure 
abroad less non-resident per- 
sonal expenditure in Canada) . 


Total’ Expenditures on Goods and 
Services ...cccccsrecssecees 
Savings ...ccccccccccececess 


Disposable Consumer Income .... 


ed States influence is strong in 
styling, packaging, service and 
a hundred and one things that 
go to make up taste, and gives 
U. S. manufacturers a strong 
advantage in supply. 


3. Canadian production. 
Canadian industries produce a 
wide variety of goods made to™ 
conform to well-established 
Canadian preferences — goods 
that must .also stand up to 
nearby, keen U. S. competi- 
tion. 


Merchandising Areas 


Broadly speaking the coun- 
try can be divided up into four 
natural merchandising areas. 
From Atlantic to Pacific these 
are: 


1. The Maritime Provinces 
—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island— 
to which may be added New- 
foundland. 


2, Quebec and Ontario, These 
two major provinces form the 
industrial heartland, also have 
large rural populations en- 
gaged in the primary indus- 
tries. These are the most 
densely populated areas and 
together make up a market of 
around nine million. 


3. The Prairies — Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta. Each 
of these provinces is develop- 
ing a character of its own, al- 
though in each agriculture 
remains the main industry. 
Industry is expanding in Mani- 
toba and the oil boom in Al- 
berta is fast transforming the 
basic farming economy of that 
province, attracting many new 
industries. 

4. British Columbia. This 
province, on the Pacific sea- 
bord, has special merchandis- 
ing problems, being separated 
from the rest of Canada by the 
massive Rocky Mountains and 
the Selkirks. The natural re- 
sources are being rapidly de- 
veloped for an_ increasing 
number of consumers. 


Climate 


National Totals 


$220 
72 
102 
13 
8 
28 
26 
26 
13 
27 
15 
12 
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$818 93.6 
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$874 


10,956 
724 


3,861 
320 


— 


4,181 


100.0 


11,680 


discharge their cargoes at 
Halifax and Saint John, in the 
Maritimes or Vancouver in the 
West, whence the goods con- 
tinue by rail or road to the in- 
terior. Transportation costs 
are correspondingly higher 


. during this period. 


Typical Home 
An examination of a typical 
Canadian home will provide 
some indication of the market 
requirements in consumer 


‘ goods. It is almost invariably 


provided with central heating, 
64.4% in the larger urban 
areas and 12% in rural homes, 
Many have modern fixtures 
and a variety of labor-saving 
devices. Design and eye- 
appeal are important factors 
in any approach to the Cana- 
dian market. 


Canada g 


‘and 29% 


In Canadian cities of over 
30,000 population, 89% of the 
dwellings have a bath or 
shower, 98% have a flush 
toilet, 35% have electric or 
other -mechanical refrigera- 
tion, 43% ‘have ice refrigera- 
tion, 91% havea radio, 57% 
have telephones, 40% have a 
vacuum cleaner, and “31% 
have automobiles. 

The percentages for farms 
are lower, but 20% have elec~ 
tric lighting, 60% have a 
radio, 44% have an automobile 
have telephones. 
Where electricity is installed, 
labor-saving devices will be 
found, such as toasters, irons, 
washing machines, _ electric 
pads and blankets. The aver- 
ar: home is attractively fur- 
nished, with an eye to utility, 

Basic Rules 

With competition so keen 
for the consumer dollar and 
standards so high a number of 
basic rules must be observed 
in selling to Canada. 

These, according to most 
merchandising experts, can be 
stated as follows: 

1. The produc must be ap- 
propriately designed and pack- 
aged, adequately supplied and 
serviced, competitively priced 
and adequately advertised. 
Here, the services of a market 
research expert are invaluable. 

2. Canadians expect quick 
service and replacement on 
durable goods. The exporter 
who does not establish an ade- 
quate supply base in Canada is 
likely to suffer competitively. 

3. Canadians, in many lines, 
prefer packages made up to 
sell at convenient prices rather 
than in fixed quantities. 

4. Success or failure in Can- 
ada is often decided in the 
choice of an agent and the na- 
ture of the agreement with the 
agent. It is essential to have a 
suitable plan of distribution 
and follow it through. 

Finally, while, as the trade 
figures show, Canadians do 
most of their buying in U. S. 
and Britain, these countries 
by no means have a monopoly 
on Canadian business.. Any 
exporter from a country 
who has a product Canadians 
want or can be induced to 
want will find in Canada a re- 
ceptive market for his goods. 
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A SHARE 
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PARTS 
co. LED. 


ONE of the world’s largest 
suppliers of automotive paris 
for Canadian and American 
vehicles — civilian and 
military types. 


Complete stocks on hand of 
replacement parts — and war 
surplus genuine parts in factory 
new condition. Large inventories 
also carried in U.S.A. 


Send Us Your isihiiaan Write or Cable: 
EXPORT DIVISION OF 


LEVY AUTO. 
PARTS CO. LID. 


1400 WestonRd., Cable Address: 
Toronto, Ontario Levyauto, Toronte 


- Canadian Market Highlights 


POPULATION 14,000,000, 3 per 


morning reaches the Atlantic 
sq. mile. 


Friday night; by airline it 
takes 20 hours. 

A new home is being completed 
in Canada every six minutes. 

10 out of 13 homes, rural and 
urban, are electrically equip- 
ped. 

5 out of 7 homes have tele- 
phones. 


19 out of 20 have a radio. 


7 out of 10 have a washing 
machine. 


3 out, of 5 families own a car, 


60% of the people live in cities 
and towns. 


Half the population is of British 
descent; one third French, 
other European strains; a few 
Asiatic make up the rest. 


Canada is served by two trans- 
continental railways, by air- 
lines, truck and bus lines link- 
ing all principal centres. 


A fast modern train leaving the 
Pacific coast on Monday 


IN. HER FUTURE— 


ANADA owes much to immigration. Ever since 

the days of the first French settlement on Canadian 
shores, more than three hundred years ago, immigrants have 
been coming to this land. Their spirit of adventure explored 
and opened up its great forests and its fertile plains. Their 
energy helped to develop its vast resources. Their skills 
contributed immeasurably to its great industrial growth. 
Their arts and their talents have enriched its cultural life. 


Climatic conditions vary 
eatly across Canada and 
ave a marked influence on 


the sale and distribution: of | 


merchandise. Ships, which 
may navigate the St. Law- 
rence for 1,000 miles to Mont- 


real, are forced in winter to 


Look For It Here 


Page 


DEPARTMENT of CITIZENSHIP. 


Canada, now, is a modern, industrialized 


‘nation. Her economy is buoyant and well- 


balancéd. Her living standard is one of the 
highest in the world. She faces a future rich 


with possibilities for progress. And in the * 


future, as in the past, there is a place for the 
adventuring spirit, the energy, the skill and 
the talent of immigrants. 


The steadily continuing development of 
Canada’s natural resources and the expansion 
of her industrial capacity offer wide oppor- 
tunities for immigrants, particularly for farm 
settlers and those who look forward to estab- 
lishing business ventures of their own, large 


or small. The Settlement Service of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
is constantly seeking out such opportunities; 
and trained Settlement Officers, both at home 
and abroad, are ready to discuss these pos- 
sibilities with intending immigrants, and to 
direct them to communities or dreas in which 
they are most likely to be assured of success, 


If you have thought of emigrating to 
Cariada, why not get in touch with your near- 
est Canadian Immigration or Visa Officer? 
There is one located in nearly every country. 
He will be happy to advise and help you in 


any way he can. 


REMEMBER — CANADA’S FUTURE IS 
BRIGHT. WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE 


A SHARE IN IT? 


and IMMIGRATION 


Honourable WALTER E._ HARRIS, Minister 


LAVAL FORTIER, Deputy Minister 
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New World’s Market Place 


New Business Opportunities at Canada’s Trade Fair 


proud of their Interna- 
tional Trdde Fair now in 
its fourth year, 

To be sure we Canadians 
merely borrowed a centuries- 
old merthandising plan from 
Europe, from Britain, from the 
old world in general and all 
we did was put it in North 
American garb, give it a North 
American accent, surround it 
with North American custom. 
. But we Canadians, per capita 
the largest export-import trad- 
ing nation in the world and 
therefore particularly sensitive 
to shifts in the world trade 
climate, did pioneer this oldest 
of old world merchandising 

_ideas on the North American 
continent. ‘And in the face of 
much new-world, often loudly 
voiced scepticism. 

_ Today the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair — barring 
international catastrophe—is a 
permanent annual fixture in 
~ the business life of the nation, 
the highlight of the business 
year. . 

We in Canada are now three 
fairs old. We approach the 


Crea: may well be 


fourth—to be held at Toronto, 
May 28 to June 8 when Ontario 
weather is at its fairest—and 
the sceptics now are pretty 
still of voice. For the Trade 
Fair has not only lived up to 
all original expectations of its 
sponsors; as it’s planned for 
this year it’s far ahead of those 
expectations. 

The world now comes to 
Canada’s doorstep—to buy and 
to sell. 

The British have been heavy 
exhibitors right from the be- 
ginning. The show British in- 
dustry plans this year will be 
far ‘bigger and representing 
much more of British industry. 
than anything they’ve done in 
previous Fairs. 

Similarly the enthusiasm has 
grown in Europe; France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia have all been 
firm supporters. As this is 
written all are planning bigger 
shows for this year in which 
they will likely be joined by 
Western Germany. 

The Fair is spreading its 
wings in other directions. 

Interest is growing in such 


A Complete 
Engineering & Advisory Service 


To the many firms now contem- 
plating manufacture of their 
products in Canada, this map is 


of special interest. It illustrates 


the nation-wide facilities of the 
“Dominion’s oldest steel fabrica- 
tors which are staffed and equip- 
ped to serve almost every phase 
of industry. Whether you may 
contemplate renting or building 
a factory, or having manufacture 
carried out by others—our advice 


countries as Iran, Cyprus, Fine 
land, Japan. South Africa and 
Australia are Commonwealth 
supporters. 


U. S. ‘business attends in 
large numbers; U. S. industry 
is well represented among ex- 
hibitors. 

In its four years exhibit 
space at the Fair has almost 
doubled—from an initial space 
(exclusive of \aisles) totaling 
little over _ 100,000 sq. ft. to 
200,000 sq. ft. planned for the 
1951 Fair. 

In those four years an annual 
average of over 35,000 business 
visitors (excluding the Can- 
adian public) have come from 
50-odd countries to look at the 
Fair and to buy. 

These visitor; have ranged 
all the way frem small-town 
Canadian buyers looking for 
new import goods to promote 
through large retail organiza- 
tions and corporations right up 
to the United Nations purchas- 
ing commissions which came 
to the 1950 Fair in search of 
furnishings for the new UN 
building in Manhattan. 

Some spectacular deals have 


and suggestions are freely offered 
to those who have long term 


plans for the Canadian market. 


Our works are located in every 
main centre of production from 
coast to coast and our branch 
managers are in a umique posi- 
tion to help firms as regards 
location, labour and the many 
problems associated with starting 
a branch enterprise. 


Dominion Bridge Services Include: 


Structural Steelwork. 
Cranes and other handling 
equipment. 
Boilers of all types. 
Tanks, pressure vessels and other 
latework. 


Warehouse steel. 

Mining equipment. 

Machmming and Assembly service. 
Write a Illustrated Booklet, 

Box 280, Montreal 


GLEN BANNERMAN 
Canadian Government Exhibi- 
tion Commissioner and Trade 

Fair Administrator. 


been’ made at the Fair; much 
continuing business has re- 
sulted. 

How can all this be measur- 
ed? Let’s take a look at what 
came out of previous Fairs. 

The dollars and cents in- 
volved will never be kuown, 
for the results ¢f such a shuw 
are echoed down the years, 
in the. form of fcilow-up 
orders, orders seemingly com- 
ing out of nowhere, months 
and years after the event, but 
in reality the result of contact 
between the buyer and the 
actual product involved, and 
in numerous other ways. 

Spectacular Sales 

Exhibitors wise in the ways 
of international trade fairs 
regard on-the-spot sales as 
secondary to the contacts made 
at such events that would 
otherwise be missed and which 
can lead to considerable. future 
business. 

At the 1950 Fair however, 
there were reports of spectacu- 
lar ‘on-the-spot sales which 
added to the future business 


that will develop as a result of * 


their participation, explains 
the .general atmosphere of 
satisfaction that prevailed as 
the Fair drew to a close. 

One . Australian exhibitor 
who had a unique domestic 
washer that cleans clothes by 
means of sound waves, was 


quoted as expecting his return ° 


on the expense of renting a 
120-sq.-ft. booth to amount to 
$8 millions over the next few 
years. : 

A Venezuelan industrialist 
badly in need of housing for 
his labor force paid a flying 
visit to the Fair, bought two 
prefabricated aluminum 
houses, ordered 98 additional 


Here is a selection of com- 
ments from various exhibitors 
at the 1950 Fair—which may 
give a measure to the success 
they found: 


British textile firm: Produc- 
- tion sold for eight months; plan 
to open a factory in Canada. 

British firm: Specially design- 
ed cuff-links displayed for the 
first time in Canada at the Fair, 
have resulted in orders totaling 
$30,000. 

Spanish manufacturer: Con- 
siderable interest shown by de- 
partment store buyers. 

English toy company: Exhibit- 
ed new “walking doll.” Large 
shipment sent-to two major Tor- 
onto stores during first three 
days of Fair. 


Scottish biscuit manufactur- 
ers: Delighted with results. As 
well as completing Canadian 
sales network, have had enquir- 
ies from Venezuela, Egypt, Cuba 
and the Lebanon. 

English scientific instrument 
company: All sample’ instru- 
ments sold. Enquiries definitely 
suggest we should have our own 
showroom in Canada. 

British manufacturer of gar- 
den tools, brushes, ete.: Active 
interest on part of buyers. New 
dealer enquiries interesting. 

English car company: Found 
an interest we never believed 


* possible. 


a ne Se 


ones, bought a large quantity 
of a new-type cordless iron, 
and flew back the same day. 

A Brazilian planter visited 
the Fair for part of one day 
and signed on the dotted line 
for $640,000 worth of a new 
type of coffee-roatting mach- 
ine. ; 

In the line of heavy machin- 
ery where sales from the floor 
are a rarity, with devotion to 
the details of specifications and 
catalogue listings the rule, 
numerous sales from the floor 
were reported, including 
orders for 25-ton hydraulic 
presses. 

One woodworking machin- 
ery exhibitor reported he had 
sold 50% of his large exhibit 
the first week and had so many 
firm enquiries that. he was 
keeping a sales director in 
Canada for several months to 
follow them up. 

Merchandise from 34 count- 
ries was laid out for 40,000 
businessmen from over 50 
different countries who regis- 
tered during the 10 days the 
Fair was operating. 

Aside from the wholesale 
business at the Fair, makers of 
consumer goods, textiles, 
jewelry, toys, furniture, etc., 
were provided with a valuable 
opportunity to study public 
reaction to their lines, 5 

. Objectives 

As to the objectives of the 
Fair these can be summed by 
Saying that anything we in 
Canada can do to stimulate 
and expand international trade 
will benefit Canada—and this 
includes a more receptive at- 
titude toward imports from 
those countries to which we 
hope to ship her goods. 

Apart from on - the - spot 
sales, the Fair has several 
other definite advantages to 
the exhibitor from abroad — 
especially those firms trying to 
break into the difficult and 
highly competitive North 
American market. 

An analysis of a report by.a 
Canadian government trade 
officer compiled from inter- 
views with numerous exhibit- 
ors from abroad at the last 
Fair shows that they regarded 
the Fair as an ideal way to 
achieve three important ob- 
jectives: a means of gaining an 
insight into the Canadian mar- 
ket; arranging for suitable 
representation and distribu- 
tion; achieving contacts with 
top calibre businessmen. The 
preponderance of Canadian 
businessmen noted in the busi- 
ness registrations in 1950 — 
over 90%—was an extremely 
important factor in this group: 


What The Exhibitors Say— 


Czechoslovakian car company: . 


Sold all vehicles displayed. 


English building products 
firm: We'll be ready to get a 
factory going (in Canada) as 
soon as we have established that 
the demand, which the Fair in- 
terest indicated should be sub- 
stantial, justifies the investment. 


Swedish+ valve, pump manu- 
facturer: Fair provided a very 
good market survey on sales 
possibilities . . . quite satisfied. 


English manufacturer of safes, 
fireproof cabinets, etc.: De- 
veloped enough orders to last 
six months, Four out of sever 
Canadian chartered banks 
placed orders and only one piece 
of equipment on the stand re- 
mained unsold, 


Italian furniture manufactur- 
er: Opening day business so 
heavy that Italian dealer’s entire 
stock of furniture, brass and 
glassware sold out. 


British tool, machine tool and 
scientific instrument grou p: 
Number of orders taken at Fair 
only indicative of the very large 
number of interested enquiries. 
If our agents and representatives 
follow these up, there is every 
prospect of getting a substantial 
volume of business. What means 
most to us is the quality of the 
people who have been coming 
here and getting down to close 
examination of our machines. 
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Bright new star in Philips 


world-famed 


e 


Philips great electronics 


plant at Leaside, Ontario is ample 


Head Office and Plant, 
Leaside, Ontario. Branch 
Offices Canede. 


evidence that in Canada, as throughout the 


world, there are Philips factories, research labora- 


tories and sales organizations able to offer, in all matters electrical, 


service that is unsurpassed. Here, world-famous Philips products 


are manufactured to PHILIPS unmatched quality standards in 


the largest and most modern plant of its kind in Canada. 


ROM its nucleus in Eind- 

hoven, Holland, PHILIPS 
symbol, the “Magic Circle”, 
has linked one country after 
another until it has become 
internationally famous, a house- 
hold symbol for perfection in 
radio and_ television — for 
greatness in scientific achieve- 


ment and vast manufactur- 


ing resources, the ultimate 


in engineering and technical 


advancement. 


Now, from the “Magic Circle”, 
PHILIPS brilliant star shines 
brightly over Canada, lighting 
the way with many new elec- 
tronic discoveries—discoveries 
to accelerate the wheels of 


industry and accentuate 


the joys of living. 


HILIPS 


SERVE THE ENTIRE WORLD 


Wherever you are, there is a local 
Philips organization to supply your needs. 


Radio and Television Receivers and Components @ Household Appliances @ PhiliShave Rotary Electric 
Razer @ De-Frost Automatic @ Proteigram Projection Television © Communications Equipmen’ @ Elec- 
trenic Tubes @ X-Ray Apporatus and Electrotherapy Equipmen! © Diamond Dies ©@ Electronic Measuring 


“ Instruments @ Lamps @ Magnetic Filters © Welding Machives @ Cinema Equipment © Radic and 


Television Transmitters © Tape Recorders © H.F. Generators © Amplifiers © ‘Fivorescent Lamps. 
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s 1,000 New Plants 


Manufacturing Growth Since 1946 


The Record in Branch Plants 
Number of Companies Commencing Operations, 1946-1950. 


EW business. ‘develop- 

ment in Canada since 

the end’ of the war has 

seen establishment of over 

1,000 new manufacturjng firms 

giving current employment to 
41,400 workers. 


The large majority of these 


firms are of Canadian origin. 
The rest are branch plant de- 
velopments by United Siates, 
British and European firms. 

Details are given in the 
tables below. Here are the 
main highlights: 

1. Peak year for manufac- 
turing newcomers was 1949. 
But the growth trend has been 
consistent: 224 in 1946; 203 in 
1947; 165 in 1948; 234 in 1949 
and 205 till Nov. 1, 1950. 

2. Of the total of 1,031 new 
firms, 834 were Canadian; 147 
U. S., 34 U. K. and 16 from 
other countries. (Ten of the 
latter came during 1950.) 

3. Of the Canadian com- 
panies, 245 are clothing (tex- 
tiles and furs); 152 wood prod- 
ucts; 87 beverages; 72 iron and 
steel companies; 40 nonmetal- 
lic minerals; 32 leather prod- 
ucts. 

4. One fifth of the new U. S. 
concerns (30) are iron and 
steel products; 22 chemicals; 
17 transportation equipment; 
13 electrical apparatus. The 
new British firms are evenly 
distributed across the entire 
field of industry. 

5. Largest number of com- 
panies settled in Quebec (449). 
Ontario had 314; British Col-’ 
umbia 101; Manitoba 61; Nova 
Scotia 38; Alberta 28; New 
Brunswick 21; Saskatchewan 
12; Newfoundland 7. 

6. Current employment fig- 
ures show provincial distribu- 
tion as follows: 

Number of Companies and 

Current Employment 
By Provinces 1946-50 
No.of Curr. 

Provinces: Cos. Employ. 
British Columbia 101 2,615 
Alberta - 28 1,256 
Saskatchewan ...... oo 12 393 
Manitoba 61 1,785 
SPHUNEIO Sesacicoosse eves 314 17,846 
Quebec ; 449 15,283 
New Brunswick 21 580 
Nova Scotia . 38 1,479 
Prince Edward Island — -— 
Newfoundland 7 162 

1,031 41,399 

7. The U. S. companies cur- 
rently employ over 10,000; 
those from U. K. employ 6,000 
and those from other countries 
between 300 and 400. 

8. Typical new products in- 
clude: jet aircraft, diesel loco- 
motives, gas turbine engines, 
roller bearings, automobile 
parts, rock drill bits, electronic 
equipment, 


YDRO - ELECTRIC 
H power is the keystone 

of Canada’s industrial 
development. Two thirds of all 
Canadian industry operates by 
electrical power. 

Fast-flowing rivers mean to 
Canada what coal meant to 
Britain and Europe a few 
decades ago. Coal made them 
the industrial heart of the 
world. Today, hydro - electric 
power promises to win the 
title for North America. 

Already Canadians are by 
far the most electrified people 
in the world. On a per capita 
basis, they use far more elec- 
tricity than any people of any 
other country’... including 
the highly industrialized 
United Staies. 


Country of Origin 1946 
Canada 198 
United States .... 24 
United Kingdom . 2 
Other Countries . ois 


203 
smpanies reported to Nov. 1, 1950. 


224 


1947 


1 


1948 1949 1950* Total 
71 127 «176 «162 834 
S$. WO Be 
7 6% a4 5 ae 
pene ot 5°40" 5% 


1,031 


165 


234 


Cn ee 


205 


The Industries They’re In 


Industry 
Food and Beverages .....-+ 
Rubber Products .....ss0« 
Leather Products .....ee0%8 
Textile Products 

(except clothing) ...... 

Clothing (textiles and fur) . 
Wood Produtts © 
Paper Products 
Printing and Publishing ... « 
fron and Steel Products .... 
Transportation Equipment .. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. 
Electrical Apparatus 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Prod. of Petroleum and Coal 
Chemical Products ....+.0+ 
Miscellaneous .csscccesee 

Total 


eeevereaeeeeeeees 


First Year Employment 


1946 
5,501 
2,325 

235 


Country of Origin 
Canada 
United States ....... 
United Kingdom ..... 
Other Countries ..... 


8,061 
“Estimated year-end employment of companies reported to- 


Total 


Nov, 1, 1950. 


The Number They Employ Now ere 


1947 
6,085 
1,720 


Country of Origin 
Canada 
United States . 
Un. Kingdom . 
Other Countries 


1946 
6,549 
2,322 
3,640 


Ceneda US. 


245 
152 


72 


Country of Origin 

U.K. Others Total 

87 3 1 100 
2 i : 4 

32 35 


a 


54 67 
253 
162 
14 
23 
106 
38 
32 


9 
17 


17 
48 


1 
44 
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1947 
4,390 


1948 
3,665 


1949 1950* 
6,436 3,300 
1,100 1,775 721 1,650 
404 962 224 70 
e's 10 55 


5,894 


6,412 7,436 5,300 


1948 
3,719 
3,043 
1,009 


1949 
5,341 
1,875 

793 


1950 = Total 
3,013 24,707 
1,525 10,485 
63 5,877 
330 


4,841 41,399 


Workers by Industries 


Industry 

Food and Beverages ....;.. 
Rubber Products .......00. 
Leather Products .......... 
Textile Prod. (except clothing) 
Clothing (textiles and fur) .. 
Wood Products ....cecceee 
Paper Products .....eeeee2: 
Printing and Publishing ..... 
iron and Steel Products .... 
Transportation Equipment ...: 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products .. 
Electrical Apparatus . 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Prod. of Petroleum and Coal . 
Chemical Products ......... 
Miscellaneous ....ceeeeeee 


Canada 
1,970 
33 45 ey leis 78 ++ 
1,051 wee ae 1S 
1,838 73 94 
6,682 
4,363 


2,026 
1,168 


1,000 
1, 


= Country of Origin 
U.S. U.K. Others Total 
453 86 15 2,524 


1,093 
2,121 
7,458 
5,005 
1,746 

724 
3490 
7,836 
1,916 


116 
646 118 12 
607 25 10 

1,184 103 15 
279 OY ia 

1,404 28 32 

3,131 4,007 40 
S98 6150 = (4k 

1,034 116 15 2,165 

015 157 585 50 1,807 
50 “* S658 50 

927 415 49 1,391 


444 
408 


658 


Total .eseeceveseceee 24,707 10,485. 5,877 330 41,399 


Immense Hydro Resources 
Key to Industrial Growth 


The reason: an abundance of 
reasonably accessible w.ater 
power resources. Water-gen- 
erated power is the bread and 
butter of Canadian economy. 

Canada’s 14 million people 
are switching on industrial 
machines, electric lights, 
radios, electric’ shavers, 
vacuum cleaners and fancy 
neon signs at the rate of 
roughly 3 million kilowatt 
hours a month. 

By comparison, the 140 mil- 
lion in the United States use 
up about 23 million kwh.; the 
U. S. has 10 times as many 
people as Canada yet only uses 
about six times as much power. 

The reason is the same 
again: cheap hydro - electric 


power. Nearly all of Canada’s 


Tl epee, 


Steamship Agénts—Freight Chartering Brokers 
and Managing Operators 


ORANJE LINE 


Maintaining a fast, direct service weekly from 

Montreal to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 

Hamburg- and Le Havre, and fortnightly from 
Maritime Ports. 


IRISH SHIPPINGLIMITED 


v 


A fortnightly service from Eastern Canadian 
ports to Dublin, Cork and Liverpool. 


| South African Marine Corp. 


Fast monthly sailings from Eastern Canadian 
‘orts to Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East Lon- 
Lourenco Marques and Beira 


Tramp consignments respectfully solicited — 


SHIPPING LIMITED 


31 St. James Street W., MONTREAL 
Telephone BE. 6363 


‘ don, Durban, 


v 


power is water: generated. | 


Only one third of the U, S. 
power comes from water re- 
sources. Like other large users 
of electric power, the U.S. and 


Britain’s main sources of elec- - 


tricity are costly steam gen- 
erating plarits. 

Besides being undisputed 
consumer on a per capita basis, 
Canada stands third (outside 
Russia) on the list of total 
power produced, Yet on the 
population list, she is “well 
down. The U. S. rates No. 1 
spot, Britain second, closely 
followed by Canada. 

At present Canada _ has 
water power turbine installa- 
tions which deliver 12.6 million 
hp. annually. (Of this amount 
1 million was added in the year 
1950. Another 2.5 million hp. 
is under construction or plan- 
ned.) Known potential is es- 
timated at nearly 50 million 
hp. This is perhaps the base for 
current optimism regarding the 
large-scale industrial develop- 
ment now under way in Can- 
ada. | 


Presence of water power 
close to mineral deposits and 
pulpwood stands had much to 
do with the tremendous 
growth of these industries. 

Large blocks of power are 
used by the mining industry in 
all stages of operations from 
preliminary drilling to final 
refinement of the ores. 

In ‘some cases, large-scale 
operations required for profit- 
able production are only pos- 
sible because low-cost hydro- 
electric power is available. 

Electric power also makes it 
possible to operate in remote 
locations whivh, because _ of 
high transportation costs on 
fuel and in shipping untreated 
ores, would be uneconomic 
without water power. 

The vast pulp and paper in- 
dustry, Canada’s No. 1 source 
of export .revenue is almost 
wholly dependent on hydro- 
electric power. This industry 
is the greatest single cofsumer 
in Canada, using about a 


quarter of all power produced. 


31: 


16 1,031 


280 | 
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An Invitation from - 4 NIAGARA FALLS. 


@ PLEASANT LIVING 
Cultural and recreational amenities. 
@® ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
Convenient to markets and materials. 
@ INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Utilities and Services. 


-DETROIT 
MICH. 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


RAILWAYS © AIRL 


serene wanna. 


. (CANADA'S POWER:CITY) 


IN THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL 
| AMERICA 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
QUE. 


ALBANY 
N.Y. 


NEW YORK 
N.Y. ~ 


Greater Niagara Industrial Commission 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


INES © STEAMSHIPS * HOTELS * EXPRESS »* TELEGRAPHS y 


WE SERVE CANADA 
AND WE CAN SERVE YOU 


Canadian National Railways’ many facilities extend from Newfoundland 
to the Pacific Coast. Its 24,000 miles of line serve all ten provinces of 
Canada and eleven States of the U.S.A. Thirteen Canadian National 
hotels from coast to coast are world famous. Passenger, cargo steamships 
and motor vessels provide service along both coasts, and to Bermuda 
and the West Indies. Gipsitiod National Telegraphs provide world- 


wide communications, 


If your firm wants to extend its plant or is looking 
for a new site, the Canadian National's Research and Development 


Department is the place to go for information and advice. 


Day in, day out, Canadian National offers you dependability, 


efficiency, courtesy and service, 


For year-round, all-weather service across the continent, travel 
Canadian National and ship by CN Freight and Express. 


Offices in Principal Cities of Canada and the United States 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


; Head Office: 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
European Head Office: 17-19 Cockspur Street, London, S.'W.1, England. 
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$2,000 Million Growth 


1946-50 Record in Manufacturing Expansion 


N unprecedented quantity 
I and quality, Canadian 

tools, vehicles and other 
manufactures are pouring to- 
day from factory buildings and 
plant machinery worth well 
over $8,000 millions, more than 
$2,000 millions of which has 
been invested since the end of 
World War II. 


That total 6f $8,000 millions 
is just over eight times the 
capital investment in manufac- 
turing facilities boasted by the 
nation before World War I. It 
represents. an @levenfold gain 
in Canada’s metalworking 
plant in less than 50 years, and 
a four- to seven-fold growth in 
general factory capacity. 


Tkere are probably few 
among Canadians themselves 
who realize that capital invesi- 
ment in their iron and steel in- 
dustry has grown since 1910 
from $182 millions to $1,800 
millions; their nonferrous 
metals industry from $67 mil- 
lions to $750 millions i plant 
and equipment. 


In the accompanying figures 
there is laid down clearly one 
reason why Canada is bidding 
for wider markets—why Cana- 
dian industry is now able 
oftener to compete with all 
comers in terms of quality, de- 
livery and price. 


Manufacturing establish- 
ments reported in the last sta- 
tistical year (1949) numbered 
over 34,000 employing 1,159,- 
000 workers who received $2,- 
566 millions in salaries and 
wages and produced goods 
with a selling value at the fac- 
tory of $12,378 millions, On- 
tarid, with 36% of the total 
number of establishments re- 
porting, employed 479% of the 
nation’s manufacturing work- 
ers and produced nearly half 
of Canadian manufacturing 
output. Quebec ranked second, 
with 30% of the output; Brit- 
ish Columbia third with 8°. 


A prominent feature of 
Canadian manufacturing de- 
velopment in recent years has 
been growth of nonferrous 
metal smelting and refining. 
This industry based on mineral 
resources has taken its place 
among leading manufactures, 
along with those processing 
forest, agricultural and live- 
stock resources, 


The pulp and paper indus- 
try, although of comparatively 
recent development, by 1933 
had displaced flour milling as 
Canada’s most \ important 
manufacturing industry. In 
spite of later trials, it held that 
position until displaced in 1935 
by the nonferrous metals in- 
dustry. In payroll, however, 
pulp and paper was still the 
dominant industry until 1941. 


Incidence of the = second 
world war resulted in rerank- 
ing of some major industries. 
To reserve materials for muni- 
tions, fewer supplies were 
available for farm tools, auto- 
Mobiles, radios, washing ma- 


a 
4 


chines and.other household ap- 
pliances. ~ “* : 

Actually, however, these 
changes’ worked mainly: to in= 
crease capacity and : longer- 
term output in such industries, 

Their importance as pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods 
was in many cases enhanced 
by the war. 

For example, employment in 
the farm tool industry. jumped 
9,000 between 1939 and 1944 
with changeover to war pro- 
duction. But much of the ex- 
panded capacity ‘in buildings, 
machines ahd men has been 
found employable since: 1945 
in reconversion to farm tools. 


Canada’s 10 leading indus- 
tries in 1949 were, in order of 
their importance as measured 
by gross value of production: 


Tron..and steel products; 
pulp and paper; slaughtering 
and meat packing; nonferrous 
metal smelting .and refining; 
chemical products; motor ve- 
hicles; electrical apparatus 
and supplies; petroleum prod- 
ucts; sawmills; butter and 
cheese. 

Metalworking capacity in 
Canada ranks with wood and 
paper as showing greatest cur- 
rent growth, according to a 
1950 survey by the Govern- 
ment of industrial capital 
spending. The measure of re- 


cent expansion and new plans 
in six main divisions of Cana- 
dian manufacturing is shown 
in the accOmpanying table 
showing the year-by-year to- 
tals of new investment in 
manufacturing plant since the 
end of World War II. 


Since the end of the second 
world war past tendencies for 
high levels of employment and 
income generally to be accom- 
panied by unusually large out- 
lays on construction and equip- 
ment have been accentuated. 
Accumulated need for capital 
goods carried over from ‘the 
war period and the prewar de- 


pression period has pushed pri- 
vate and public capital invest- 
ment steadily upward. 
Compared with an annual 
average of capital investment 
for the years 1935-39 of $700 
millions the total in 1946 was 
$1,600 millions rising to $2,400 
millions in 1947, $2,800 mil- 
lions in 1948, $3,400 millions 
in 1949 and $3,600 millions in 
1950. For 1951 the estimate is 
$4,250 millions, assuming ma- 
terials are available. These are 
figures for capital expenditures 
of all Canadian business and 
governments on new construc- 
tion, machinery and equipment, 


Capital Spending Since 1946 
(Selected Industries) 


Total 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946-50 


Industry 
Textiles (inc. 


$ millions 


clothing) ..... 27.5 52.3 47.9 44.3 33.3 205.3 
Wood, paper.... 79.4 106.0 115.9 100.6 84.8 486.7 
Iron, steel 63.5 63.6 56.3 53.1 42.6 279.1 
Nonferrous metals. - 22.5 28.3 25.2% 28.0 40.1 144.6 
Nonmetallicmineral 22.8 51.3 28.1 18.3 11.8 132.3 

1 1 


Foods, beverages . 
Electrical app., 
supplies ...ee. a 


88.4 76.5 69.2 234.1? 


267 TE 429 46.8? 


Chemicals ...+e+. 16.7 28.8 41.9 161.9 


Total, all manufac. 299.8 442.7 579.0 521.6 496.6 2,338.7 


Figures are for new construction, machinery and equipment, do not include 


* repair and maintenance expenditures, 


INof availabie as separate classifications. 


21948-50 totals only. 


The Paceof Business,1939,’ 49,’ 50 Compared 


Gross National Product 
Net National Income .. 
CROTIS nin:nace ticle od 
OUIRUES 5 bag 555k 000 3.4 2 
Capital Expansion bee 
Construction Contracts. 
Retail Sales ......... 
Labor Income rf 
Farm Cash Income .... 
Lebor Forme. gasses 


ee... 3 o's eons 


Copper .... 


FI WOR 4 ws igWides th 
Newsprint ........ th 
Power (generated by 


1939 1949 


1950 1950 comp. 
with 1939 


$ millions 5,598 16,074 17,500 Up 204% 
$ millions 4,289 12,917 14,000 Up 226% 
$ millions 924 3,022 3,100 Up 233% 
$ millions 756 2,760 3,200 Up 321% 
$ millions 1,061 3,427 3,596 Up 220% 
$ millions 187 1,140 1,552 
$ millions 2,448 7,695 7,709 
$ millions 2,580 7,682. 7,805 
$ millions 716 2,474 2,500 
thousands 4,612 (1941) 5,200 5,320 


The Production Record 


vehicles 156,000 290,400 380,000 
Gold .. .... thousand fine oz. 5,100 4,113 4,430 
million Ib. 608 527 524 Down12% 
DE ti dK Be SiS thousand tons 1,548 3,187 - 3,353 Up 116% 
ousand tons 846 2,154 2,284 Up 158% 
ousand tons 2,861 5,176 5,328 Up 90% 


central stations) .. million kwh 28,344 42,103 50,023 Up 112% 
ousand tons 15,696 19,275 19,000 
Petroleum (erude) . thousand bbls. 7,824 22,220 29,146 
Natural Gas ........ 000 million cu.ft. 35,185 60,457 71,274 


Coal th 


Shoes + os 50's «: 
Rubber (synthetic) . 
Washing Machines... 
Elec. Refrigerators . 
Radios ..... 

OE ae ck ss th 


Sea Fisheries . 
Carloadings. _. th 
Beller... ss.3% tie 


thousand pairs 24,804 36,256 32,200 


long tons . Piet 46,644 45,640 
units 103,820 340,880 267,325 
units 51,480 177,840 326,565 
units 348,000 753,600 832,600 

ousonddoz. 221,737 343,800 360,720 

Lumber ..... million bd. ft. 3,977 4,890 6,069.6 

million Ib. 974 1,177 1,272 

ousaid cars 2,550 3,907 :3,928 

million Ib. 87.5 278.6 275.1 

Wheat Exports ....... million bu. 139.3 '210.4 157.5 

Flour Production ..... million bbl. 16.8 20.0 20.3 
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the eyes of the world 
are on ALBERTA 


A new era of industrial expansion is taking place in 
Alberta! The spectacular development of an 
ever-increasing supply of vital natural resources .. . 
the basis of modern industry . . . has made Alberta the 
centre of interest on this continent for the 
manufacturing and investment world . . . Alberta’s 
rich, natural bounty is undergoing the orderly 
development that will make it Canada’s industrial empire 
of the future. Here is opportunity! It is fitting that 

the Alberta Government, through its policy of individual 
enterprise, offers the encouragement to develop 

these resources which are so diversified and plentiful. 
Alberta has oil . . . coal . . . natural gas... 

all in abundance. These are the raw products for plastics 
... for petro chemical manufacture . . . for synthetic 
textiles, for detergents and many other industries. 
Alberta’s industrialization program is expanding vr 
your industry can find a useful, profitable place , 

in this development. Write today for specific information. 





Canada’s $2,500 Million Farms 


Their Products Make Up One Third of All Nation's Exports 


~ #\GRICULTURE — despite 
y all the great strides 

made in industrial de- 
velopment in Canada, especial- 
ly in the last decade—remains 
the backbone of the Canadian 
‘economy. This can be shown 
in several ways: 

—Jobs for three in every 
five Canadians are in one way 
or another tied to the prosper- 
ity of Canadian agriculture. 
Directly the industry provides 
jobs for one in four of the 
working force. 

—Of a total gross annual 
value of production now run- 

ing at above $6,000 millions 

the primary industries, 
45% conies from agriculture. 
= —Agricultural products con- 
Stitute approximately 33% of 
the value of Canadian exports. 
% ~The 730,000 farms in Can- 
ada provide a market for a list 
of over 200 commodities which 
iMdustries manufacture in 
Canadian towrs and cities. 
Many of these industries have 
as yet no export outlet leaving 
m almost totally reliant on 
Canadian farm. 

Thus, it can be truly said 

that much of the nation’s pros- 


Dollar Value 
Tels ; 
Farm Products 


A 


45.3: 


meen we 


perity as a whole hinges on the 
prosperity of its agriculture. 


. Future Bright 

Today Canada’s farmers-on 
the average are in a prosper- 
ous position and the future 
looks bright for them. 

A pickup in exports—par- 
ticularly to Britain—is indi- 
cated, domestic demand for 
food shows every indication of 
being maintained at the high 
levels which have prevailed 
in recent years. Farm prices 
over the next two years will 
likely rise more than the gen- 
eral price level in Canada. 

There is room for expan- 
sion in Canadian agriculture. 

Canada is still a new coun- 
try with 92 million acres of 
improved farm land and 45 
million acres of potential 
arable land available for ex- 
pansion to keep pace with 
rapidly increasing industrial 
development, and much clear- 
ed land that could be more in- 
tensively farmed. 

“Farmers coming ‘to Canada 
from older European and other 
lands,” notes the Canadian 


Federation of Agriculture, “are - 


finding welcome and oOppor- 
tunity.” 

-What are the basic facts of 
Canadian agriculture? Where 
is what grown and produced? 

Going from east to west 
across Canada the answer 
sums up broadly as follows: 


Newfoundland has little ag- 
ricultural development but 
does offer 2 considerable mar- 
ket for food products from the 
rest of Canada. 


The Maritime provinces — 
Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick—have 
somewhat limited and self- 
contained ag¥icultural produc- 
tion with- the exception of 
apples in Nova Scotia and po- 
tatoes in the other two 
provinces which are produced: 
for inter-provincial and export 
trading. Prince Edward Island 
is also a major source of 
breeding swine. 


Quebec and Ontario, having 
similar economic interests in 
that the greater portion of 
Canadian manufacturing’ and 
industrial development lies 


VOL me Le 
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within these provinces, engage 
in intensified*'and highly de- 


veloped farming operations” 


covering principally livestock, 
livestock products, also some 
winter wheat and other grains, 
tobacco, vegetables, fruits. 


The. Prairie provinces — 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- © 


berta — comprise the granary 
of Canada. Besides producing 
all of Canada’s export wheat 
they produce-a large portion 
of exportable agricultural 
products and are almost en- 
tirely dependent on export and 
interprovincial trade. 

British Columbia, Canada’s 
western coastal province, with 
a more benign climate than the 
Maritimes in the east; has in- 
terests similar to those of the 
eastern seaboard, is -noted 
principally for production of a 
wide range of fruits, cattle and 
sheep ranching, and poultry 
products. 

That then is the broad geo- 
graphical outline of Canadian 
agriculture and it will readily 
be seen that the Prairie Prov- 
inces, provide the hard core. 
From Prairie farms normally 


NEWS IN MANY 
LANGUAGES... 


Ern Slade lives on the shores of Red Indian Lake deep 
in Newfoundland's forested interior. For 
twenty-five years he has kept a lonely vigil as 
caretaker of the Exploits Dam, Slade is typical 
of the thousands of woodsmen and mill-workers who 
make up the working force of The Anglo- ' 
Newfoundland Development Co. Ltd., whose mill 
on the Exploits River at’ Grand Falls is North 
America’s most easterly centre of newsprint 
manufacture. It is one of Canada's leading 
paper mills, producing. newsprint at the rate of over 
700 tons a day and giving direct employment | 
to nearly 5,000 people at’ peak seasons of the year. 
For Ern Slade, who guards the chief water. | 
storage basin for the Company's vast .hydro-electric 
" power system, as well as for. the loggers and 
teamsters.and papermakers, there is proud satisfaction 


in the knowledge that the newsprint they help to 


ia 


+. 


make carries the news in many languages to people 
in almost every corner of the earth. 


Provinces 


comes 43% of all Canadian 
farm income. 

Accompanying tables and 
charts give a comprehensive 
breakdown of production vol- 
ume and values. 


Mechanical Revolution 


The’ most significant and 
striking change that has come 


'over Canadian agriculture in 
‘the past 10 years is what is: 


termed the mechanical revolu- 
tion. 

Tractor numbers have more 
than doubled in the decade of 
the 1940’s. There is now an av- 
erage of more than one tractor 
per farm in Saskatchewan and 
more than one to every two 
farm workers in that province. 

Over-all, farm equipment 
sales figures rose from a total 
value at wholesale prices of 
$47.7 millions in 1940 to 
around $250 millions last year. 
Even allowing for an estimated 
increase in retail prices of 44% 
over the last 10 years this con- 
sumption indicates the big 
way in which Canadian farm- 
ers have gone in for-operations 
by: machinery, 

Another measure of increas- 


THE ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers. of Quality Newsprint 
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HEAD OFFICE: GRAND FALLS, NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA. 
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ing mechanization is seen in 
the declining horse population. 
In 1944, Canadian farmers had 
2,800,000 horses. The figure 
today is around 1,600,000 or 


nearly half the 1944 figure. 


Production Boost 


What mechanization means 
in production can be shown as 
follows: Canada today, com- 
pared with 1901, is producing 
four and a half times as much 
grain, two and a half times as 
much milk, is exporting 30. 
times as much wheat and 10 
times as much flour. 


The increase in mechaniza- 

tion is of course producing 
some significant changes in the 
structure of the industry. 
While the number of farms is 
decreasing ‘the average size is 
increasing. “he full extent of 
this change will not be seen 
until the census of 1951 is com- 
plete. But here are some point- 
ers to the trend: _ 
In the decade 1936-1946 
(the year of the quinquennial 
census) these significant 
changes occurred in Prairie 
farming: 

In Saskatchewan, whose 
farmers have consistently led 
those of other pyovinces in 
purchase of new farm equip- 


"ment, the number of 160-acre 


farms dropped from 45,914 to 
29,700 while the number with 
960 acres or more increased 
from 7,988 to 10,100. In Al- 
berta figures were: a decrease 
from 40,444 to 28,300 in small 
farms; an increase from 6,018 
to 7,200 at the other end. In 
Manitoba the number of large 
farms increased from 942 to 
1,500. 


Over-all the trend in the 
years 1901 to 1941 shows up as 
follows: 


The total number of farms 
in Canada increased 30% but 
the number of 160-acre farms 
rose by only 1.5%. 

The number of farms of 
over 160 acres quadrupled — 
from 64,555 to 232,828. 


7 Family Farms Grow 


While it might be thought 
that such a trend points to the 
end of the family farm this is 
not so. What is happening is 
that increased mechanization 
is enabling the family farm to 
expand through increasing the 
size of the business and im- 
proving efficiency. There is 
little evidence of a_ trend 
toward extremely large farms 
or farms organized on a cor- 
porate basis. 


Large-scale operations in- 
volving more than $100,000 are 
more risky in Canada than 
well-balanced family - size 
farms usually requiring in- 
vestments varying from $15,- 
000 to $30,000. 


The structure of Canada’s 
farm industry is perhaps more 
clearly shown by the fact that 
one third of Canada’s 730,000 
farms produce over 80% of the . 
$2,600 millions of farm prod- 
ucts that go into commerce. 

That leaves 460,000 farms 
producing the rest: an average 
of roughly $500 a year. 


This suggests scope for im- 
proving efficiency. Some other 
figures and comparisons ‘un- 
derline this. 

Production per acre in 
many other countries is vastly 
greater than in Canada. Cli- 
mate and more intensive 
méthods of livestock cuiture 
are main reasons. For ex- 
ample: 

Canada has an average of 10 
cultivated acres per person. 
Europe has 3.2 total and only 
one acre of arable land per 
person. Asia has 5.3 total and 
only one half an acre per per- 
son. Holland has only half an 
acre and Denmark two acres 
of arable land per person. 


What's Ahead? 

In what direction may future 
developments lie? Here is how 
Dr. E. S. Archibald, who has 
just retired as Director, Cana- 
dian Experimental Farm Serv- 


- ices sees the situation: 


“In the 175 million acres of 
occupied farm land in Canada 
there is a wide ange of soil 
types and inhe1. :d richness. 
For over 20 years the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, 
co-operating with provincia] 
governments, has been con- 
ducting soil surveys as a basis 
on which land-use programs 
might be built, but we have by 
no means completed this sur- 
vey work. 


“It is in our national inter- 
ests that a land-use program 
be completed as soon as pos- 
Such implies erosion 
control and other conservation 
measures. It involves the long- 
time planning of cultural 
measures. It is basic to a plan- 
ned livestock and soil fertility 
relationship.” _ 
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Investors are invited to avail them- 
selves of any of our services, to call 
upon us for recommendations regard- 
ing the purchase or sale of securities. 
,, The facilities of our offices through- 
out Canada, in New York and London, 
England, are available at all times to 
assist investors. 


LISTED STOCKS 


Buying and Selling Orders accepted for 

execution at regular rates of commission on 

the Toronto, Montreal and New York Stock 
Exchanges. 


Among the services which we provide 
our clients are the following: 


§ Monthly Booklet “Invesimenis” 
§ Trustee Investments (Booklet) 


§ Canadian Government Loans Hand- 
book 


¥ Security Record Booklet 
§ Analysis of Security Holdings 


§ Regular Markets in Foreign Dollar 
Bonds - 


§ Comprebensive Statistical Service — 
Canadian, U.S. and other Markets 


Dominton Securities Geen. Limitep ° 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities since 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER 


LONDON, ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


VICTORIA 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Canada’s Agricultural Production, Main Items 


‘ 1901 1911 
Gross value prod. ...... 
Veale GIOGE od uv ane cas 
Livestock, Poultry ...... 


Dairy Products 


238 
274 
67 


385 
630 
103 


We 
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1921 
1,386 
933 
845 
289 


1931 
836 
436 
559 
192 


1941 
1,433 
684 
613 
302 


Latest 
2,709 
1,420 
1,326 

619 
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THE PROVINCE OF OPPORTUNITY 


THE PROVINCE WITH A FUTURE 


1. GREATEST OIL DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH AMERICAN 


HISTORY 


Saskatchewan, in two short years, has forged ahead in 
oil exploration to a point where over $8,000,000.00 was 
spent in 1950.’ Further tangible evidence of Saskatche- 
wan's promotion of oil exploration is seen in the increase 
of geophysical crews from 4 to 32 in the same year. This 
is, literally, the most rapid growth of oil exploration in 


the continent's history. 


2. RAPID DEVELOPMENT . . . VAST POSSIBILITIES 


Saskatchewan saw a tremendous increase in mineral 
development in 1950.. 2,600 claims were staked and 
$2,000,000.00 was spent in northern Saskatchewan 
alone, by companies and individual prospectors — an 
indication of the investors faith in the future of the 


province. 


Uranium, the metal of the future, has been 


discovered in vast deposits in Saskatchewan's north. 
$1,400,000.00 was spent in 1950 in the search for and 
development of this precious mineral. Prospectors have 
also uncovered, in quantity, most of the precious. and 
base metals commonly found in the pre-Cambrian shield. 


3. THE CENTRE OF THE WESTERN MARKET 


Saskatchewan is located in the geographical center of 


the Canadian west. 


Its major cities are situated on a 


' line midway between western Ontario and B.C. This has 
made them a logical choice as distribution centers to this 
large and ever increasing market, and recognition of this 
fact has influenced, within the past six years, a record 
number of manufacturers and distributors to establish 


in Saskatchewan. 


4. GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRY 


The Government of Saskatchewan, through its Industrial- 
Development Office, offers not only financial assistance 
to new and existing industry, but also technical and 


economic information ‘regarding all phases o 
opportunity in Saskatchewan. ! 


For further inform 


ation, write to: 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENT OFFICE 


DEVELOPM 


401 
Minister, Hon. 
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STMAN CHAMBERS 
Me T. C. Douglas. 


REGINA, SASK. 
Directors, D. H. F. Black 
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$6,000 Millions a Year World Trade 


Citadin. Per Capita, Does World's Largest Export- Import Business | 


heavily on her foreign 
trade.’ One simple fact 
makes this immediately clear. 
Canada’s foreign trade — ex- 
ports and imports combined 
— today exceeds $450 per 
capita — the highest figure 
for any country in the world. 
In the-past 30 years Canada 
has scen $80,000 millions of 
merchandise cross her borders. 
That’s big business and it has 
given Canadians a living 
Standard much above what 
would have been possible if 
Canada had tried to live to 
herself. 


What are the chances of 
maintaining this big interna- 
tional prop to Canada’s do- 
mestic economy in the next 
few years? Especially in a 
world where currencies are no 
longer convertible; where con- 
trols and trade barriers are 
thick and thorny as a summer’s 
crop of thistles; and where the 
threat of war hangs heavy as 
a thundercloud? 

Here are the key factors: 


1. Canada’s home. market is 
growing more rapidly than her 
‘foreign trade. 


This means that despite the 
all-time record = totals of 
foreign trade, Canada is less 
dependent on overseas trade 
than in the past. -The quick 
proof-of this is found in one 
single Statistic: after eliminat- 
ing price changes, the volume 
of gross national spending in 
Canada rose 71% in the 
period 1939-1949. But in the 
same period, volume of exports 
increased only 31%. 


2. Canada has proved her- 
self the most flexible trader in 
the world since the war. 


This means that Canada has 
been highly successful so far 
in adjusting trade to the tough 
conditions of a dollar-sterling 
world. Canada has maintained 
her trade totals, largely by 
boosting sales in the United 
States as export opportunities 
in soft-currency markets dis- 
appeared. P 


CY neevity fortunes rest -j 


Thus in recent months, close 
to 70% of all.Canadian trade 
— imports plus exports — has 
been with the United States. 
This is a new historic peak in 
the relationships of the two 
countries, The long-term aver- 
age of the 20 years preceding 
the war was 51% 


And this switching of Can- 
ada’s traditional trade patterns 
has been largely due to boost- 
ing Canadian exports to the 
U. S. (until recently Canada 
had cut U. S. imports by 
exchange controls). Thus in 


The Pattern of Cdnada’s Trade Abroad 
Sa elela tem lteter od Main Continental Areas, 1950 in $ Millions 


1950 Canada boosted sales to 
U. S. to a point where 64% of 
all Canadian exports are eur- 
rently going to that country. 
This compares with a long- 
term average of 38%. 


3. Canada is enjoying a 
dynamic, natural resource ex- 
pansion and investment boom 
which will substantially . di- 
versify her trade prospects. 


"In 1950, new capital ex- 
penditure in Canada was esti- 
mated. at $3,900 millions, 
or some 22% of estimated 
national production. It brought 
to $20,000 millions the total of 
new capital spending in Can- 
ada since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War. 


Much of this new capital 
went into resource: develop- 
ment which will eVentually 
add $400 millions to $500 mil- 
lions of new exportable wealth 
to Canada’s present annual 
total. This covers _ such 
developments as Alberta’s oil 
and natural gas, Quebec’s 
titanium, Ungava iron ore — 
plus enlarged base metal 


: markets 


output, increased gold produc- 
tion and uranium output and 
expanded pulp and paper 
facilities. 

These factors, set out above, 
are highly in Canada’s favor 
as a world trader. They mean 
Canada is less vulnerable, 
more adaptable than at any 
previous time in her history. 

But there are two other im- 
portant considerations: 

1. Canada’s dependence on 
maintenance of high produce 
tivity in the United States. 

2. The effect of lost sterling 
on. individual ex- 
porters and manufacturers. 


Vulnerable Position? 


It is easy to argue that with 
more than two thirds of her 
trade eggs in the United States 
basket, Canada as a world 


trader is the most highly vul-. 


nerable of all to whatever hap- 
pens in U. S. 
On examination, this proves 
to be a misleading deduction. 
For the fact is, that United 
States is by far the most im- 
portant and valuable market 


MAGNESIUM GRAIN SHOVELS | 
/ SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 

~ CANADIAN 
GRAIN 
INDUSTRY 


In an industry where time and labour costs are vitally - 
important, the contributions made by cast magnesium 


grain shovels are highly valued. Now in operation in many 


*LEADING TERMINAL 
OPERATOR REPORTS BIG 
SAVING IN LABOUR 
COSTS AFTER 
INSTALLATION 
OF MAGNESIUM 
GRAIN SHOVEL 
SYSTEM 


of Canada's largest terminals Doma! Magnesium Grain Shovel 
systems vividly illustrate the value of strength and lightness 

‘—each magnesism shovel saves up to 100 pounds in 
weight over the steel shovel previously used. 


Think about magnesium in terms of your own business. Magnesium 
castings and extrusions are low in cost. Remember these 
features—tight weight, high strength, excellent machinability, and 
reasonable cest. For more information contact Sales Department. 
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in the world ‘today. And if 
there were to be a slump in the 
U. S. it would react immedi- 
ately all round the world. 

What might well happen, 
following a downturn in U. S. 
would be that Canada’s other 
foreign markets would slump 
even more sharply than Cana- 
dian exports to the U. S. That 
is, that Canada’s trade with 
U. S. would fall off less than 
trade with other nations. 

Put another way, suppose 
Canada’s trade position were 
reversed. Suppose that instead 
of having two thirds of her 
trade eggs in the U. S. basket, 
Canada had only one third — 
and that the remaining two 
thirds were distributed round 
the world. 

Then it’s quite arguable that 
given a slump in U. S., Can- 
ada’s trade with the rest of the 
world would suffer more than 
would be the case under 
present conditions when her 
trade is so largely tied to U. S. 

To some extent, this was 
shown to be true in i949, when 
the U. S. suffered a short but 
severe “inventory” recession. 

At that time, the effect on 
most countries other than 
Canada was very sharp and 
severe. Great Britain (for 
example) called an emergency 
meeting of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers in London 
and announced over-all cuts 
in dollar spending of 25%- 
right across the board. 

Yet the effect of the U. S. 
downturn -in Canada was 
scarcely noticeable. 

True, if the U. S. recession 
had continued, and had spread 


‘through the entire fabric of 


the U. S. economy, the effect 
in Canada would have been 
more serious. But by the same 
token the cumulative effect on 
other countries might have 
been proportionately even 
greater. 


Shift in Pattern 


Apart from this emphasis 
on Canada’s trade with the 
United States, the outstanding 
phenomenon of 1950 was the 
shift in the traditional pattern 
of Canada’s trade away from 
heavy excess of imports from 
U. S. and heavy excess of 
exports to the U. K. 

The highlights of this shift 
are shown in the following 
table: | 
1 Where Canada Traded in 1950 

i ($ Millions) 
Exports % 
(Domestic) 1950+ 1949 Ch’ge 


pat ween 2,030 1,503 +35 

470 705 —33 

Other £ Areas 185 292 —37 
Latin America 150 126 +419 
Europe 5 223 —10 
All others ... 1144 —30 


2,993 


80 


Total ...... 3,120 


Imports: 

From U. S. .... 2,150 
U. K. 410 
Other £ Areas 250 
Latin America 220 
Europe 100 
All others ... 70 


+4 


1,952 
307 
186 
192 

84 
37 


seeeee 3,200 2,761 


Total Trade ...6,300 5,754 +9 
jEstimated by The Financial Post. 


This table shows clearly 
that while there had been no 
great change in the over-all 
balance of Canadian trade, the 
changes within different trad- 
ing areas have bee: very sub- 
stantial and significant. 

Thus an “adverse” Canadian 


+34 
+15 
+20 
+90 


Total +16 


balance (excess of imports over 
exports) against the U. S. of 
$450 millions in 1949 had been 
cut to only $120 millions in 
1950. Conversely, a “favor- 
able” trade balance (excess of 
exports .over imports) with 
U. K. had been cut from about 
$400 millions to $60 millions. 

Similar but less striking 
changes have taken place in 
many other Canadian markets 
overseas. 


The most striking is Cana- 


WIDER HORIZONS FOR FOOD 


-are Expanding their Operations 


dian trade with _ traditional 
markets in the sterling area, 
detail of which is shown in the 
accompanying table. 


What’s revealed is that 
sterling countries. (exclusive of 
U. K.) which took $243 mil- 
lions of Canadian exports in 
the first 10 months of 1949, 
had reduced these by almost 
40% during the same period in 
1950. 


If Canadian exports to U. K. 
are included the percentage 
drop is almost as impressive 
— about 35%. 


This is much beyond the 
injunction of the British 
Treasury of 1949, that sterling 
purchases from the dollar area 
had to be slashed by 25% 


This curtailment as.it affects 
individual manufacturers, 
shows the heaviest influence 
on large and small Canadian 
plants which had built sub- 
stantial overseas connections 
under the protection of Empire 
preferential tariffs. This is 
especially true in British West 
Indies which had long been a 
traditional Canadian market 
for a wide range of manufac- 
tured goods. It also affects the 
Empire - wide market for 
Canadian - built automobiles, 
trucks and similar consumer 
“durables.” 


Many Jobs Involved 


There is no question that 
many thousands of jobs for 
Canadian workers are involved 
in this world-wide trade shift 
caused by inability to convert 
sterling and dollars. Currently 
many of these jobs are being 
found in the new expanded 
defense and rearmament pro- 
gram, Other opportunities are 
being found in new market 
outlets in the United States. 


Important developments now 
under consideration in the Un- 
ited States may materially af- 
fectithe present trade “climate” 
in that country. 

These may be listed briefly: 

1. The U. S. Customs Sim- 


(Continued on page 8) 


‘The profit outlook for world food producers is 
bright: World-wide demand for food was never 
so great and, where modern farm machinery is 
being used to multiply the output per man, the 
cost of production was never as low as it is today. 


‘In Canada, despite the migration of thousands of 
workers from farm to city, farm production was 


nearly 25 


% higher in 1945-49 than: in 1935-39. 
Crop land was stepped up by 


4% million acres 


between 1941 and 1949. Modern tractors and 
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Land of unusual attainments, Can- 
ada also has unusual requirements 
but when the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company of Montreal 
wanted a giant ‘rolling door’ far 
beyond the usual specification, it 
was not beyond Brady. Ordered 
on January 28th, 1949, it was 
despatched on July 12th, 1949, and 
in operation on August Sth, 19493 
proof that the Brady organisation 
can tackle out-of-the-ordinary roll- 
ing door problems as efficiently 
as the standard installations which 
have won ‘Brady Roller Doors’ as 
international grading. 
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This Brady project 42’ x 18 is an object of interest in Montreal, commercial capital 
of the Dominion, beadquarters of the C.P.R. where it is one of the largest ‘rolling 
doors’ ever pianned and created. 
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G. BRADY & CO. LTD., ANCOATS, MANCHESTER 4, ENG: 


| CANADA: 
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c/o DAVID C. ORROCK & co., 
Also manufacturers of Brady Hand and Power Operated Lifts. 


1405 Bishop Street, MONTREAL 255 


Canada’s Sterling Area Trade 


1950¢ 
391,8 
25.7 


United Kingdom 
B. W. |. 
South Africa . 
Other Africat. 
India 

Pakistan . 
Ceylon 
Malaya 

Hong Kong .. 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Malta 


Fiji eeeeeeeee 
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544.3 
Total (Ex U.K.) 152.5 


tincludes Northern Rhodesia. 


power-farming equipment made it 


Exports te: 


1949 
598.3 
35.0 
68.2 
6.5 
59.4 
13.6 
2.0 
5.0 
7.7 
29.2 
12.2 
3.3 
6 
$41.0 
242.7 


$ millions 


Imports from: 


1950¢ 
332.0 
59.1 
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523.9 
191.9 
First .10 
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Balance 
1950¢ 
+ 59.8 
—23.4 
-+33.6 
—15.4 
—8.2 
+6.4 
—9.0 
—16.0 
+-4.6 
+4.0 
+4.6 
—8.6 
‘+-20.4 
—39.4 


1949 
260,2 
54.3 


1949 
+338.1 
—19.3 
+ 64.9 
—6.3 
+36.4 
+-12.6 
—7.8 
—9,0~ 
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417.3 
157.1 
months, 


PRODUCERS 
With Modern Massey=Harris Machinery, Farmers in 72 Countries 


and Lowering Production Costs 


possible. 


Farm earnings were increased accordingly. 


Massey-Harris tractors and power-farming ma- 
chines have proved their adaptability to the agri- 
culture of 72 countries, ranging from sub-arctic 
to tropical. With four factories in Canada, three 
and factories in England, 
Scotland, France and Germany, Massey-Harris 
is in a favorable.position to supply machines to 
any part of the world. 


MASESY-HARRIC 


A CANADIAN COMPANY were 


in United States, 
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| Canada’s Transport Lifelines 


How Rail, Water, Road, Air Services Have Developed 


N a country such as Canada 
] where a relatively small 

population is thinly spread 
Over vast distances and differ- 
ént parts of the country are 
shut: off from each othér by 
areas of rough, rocky forest 
terrain and such barriers as 
the mountains of British Co- 
lumbia, cheap transportation is 
4 prime necessity of life. 


| Today that necessity is met 
By all four forms of public 
@arrier. 
* There are two main coast-to- 
goast railways supported by 
humerous other smaller lines; 
{wo main airlines serving all 
Main points supported by a 
pumber of connecting small 
airlines and charter carriers; a 
¢oniplete system of inland and 
éoastwise shipping, plus, of 
course, Ocean carriers operating 
from both coasts; a well-de- 
veloped and integrated system 
of highway truck transporta- 
tion which last year amply 
demonstrated its value to the 
_ Rational economy in the time 
of Canada’s first railway strike. 
° From the standpoint of traf- 
fic handled and investment the 
steam railways remain the 
most important of Canada’s 
transportation agencies and 
growth of the railways played, 
of course, an essential role in 
early development of the 
country and its natural re- 
sources. 


At the beginning of the cen- 
tury freight carried on Cana- 
dian railways was around 37 
million tons a year; the number 
of passengers 18 million and 
annual earnings around $73 
millions. Over today’s mileage 
of 42,000 an average of 100 
million tons and some 38 mil- 

lion passengers has been car- 
~ ried in -recent years while 
earnings now top the $1,000 
million-a-year mark. 


The two main carriers, the 
publicly owned Canadian 
National’ system and the 
privately operated Canadian 
Pacific system—both of which 
are engaged in a moderniza- 
tion program using diesel lo- 
comotives—share the bulk of 
this revenue. 


Both operate steamships and 
other transportation services. 


Canadian National, in mile- 
age, is the largest railway in 
North America and the only 
railway serving all 10 prov- 
inces. It has 24,150 miles of 


first main track, 9,000 miles of 
secondary track, sidings and 
spurs, 5,000 stations, 
bridges and 64 tunnels. Equip- 
ment consists of 2,730 locomo- 
tives, 108,044 freight cars, 3,- 
512 passenger cars, and 7,774 
units of work equipment. 


The system also operates an 
express service, a widespread 
telecommunications s y 8t em, 
three fleets of ocean-going 
steamships, bus, electric tram 
and trucking services; owns 10 
yeur-round hotels and three 
summer resorts; owns dock- 
yards, coal mines and holds all 
tne stock in the publigly own- 
ed Trans-Canada Airlines. 

By far the greatest part of 
Canadian National revenue is 
paid by freight carried. In 1949 
this amounted to 76.8 million’ 
tons, representing 78.8% of 
total earnings of $500.7 mil- 
lions as against 9% for passen- 


. gers carried. 


Canadian Pacific operates a 
total mileage of 17,019 miles 
from ocean to ocean but does 
ndét operate in Newfoundland. 
The company also operates 
more than 40 ships, ocean-go- 
ing, coastal gnd inland having 
a gross tonnage of 226,000 tons; 
a domestic and international 
telegraph and cable network; 
a wholly owned airline sub- 
sidiary, Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, which operates do- 
mestically and on the Canada- 
Australasia route; a chain of 
14-hotels and five bungalow 
compe. | It also has freehold 
mineral rights in a number of 
areas ahd is the majority stock- 
holder (51.3%) in Consolidated 
Mining) & Smelting Co. of 
British Columbia. 

Gross earnings from its rail- 
road operations ‘in 1949 
amounted to $363 millions, the 
largest ever. As with Canadian 
National the bulk of this rev- 
enue came from freight carried, 
some 57 million tons in’ 1949. 
Some 12 million passengers 
were carried in the same year. 

Trans-Canada Airlines, in- 
corporated in 1937, is Canada’s 
principal air carrier dnd the 
only airline operating a coast 
to coast service and a trans- 
Atlantic service. The company 
operates 100 flights daily be- 
tween all principal points 
across Canada and to U. S. and 
Caribbean points for a total 
revenue of $26.5 miilions 
(1949). The company’s fleet 
consists of 20 four-engine 40- 


6,000 - 


passenger. North Stars and 27 
twin-engine 28 - passenger 
Douglas DC-3’s. 


Some 650,000 passengers are 
carried yearly over TCA’s 8,- 
085 miles of domestic routes. 
Mail ton‘miles and aircargo ton 
miles have sharply increased 
since 1948. The figure for mail 
at 3,403,000 ton miles was up 
48% over 1948 and for aircargo 
at 1,053,996 up 50%. Q 


On its North Atlantic routes 
TCA makes’ an average of 
nearly 1,000 flights a year for 
an annual revenue of $10 mil- 
lions, carrying some 36,000 
passengers and operating some 
400,000 mail ton miles, and 1.5 
million commodity ton miles. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
while not operating any trans- 
continental ‘routes, performs 
an important function in link- 
ing tremendous northern areas 
to the main continental routes 
operated by TCA. The com- 
pany, which acquired control 
of 10 small airlines in 1950-41 
was granted rights on the 
trans-Pacific route in 1949, 
serving Australia, New Zea- 
land, Japan, Hong Kong and 
Fiji from Vancouver. 


Canada’s trucking industry, 
which has shown tremendous 
growth- in recent years, has 
only recently been . organized 
at the national level through a 
3eries of provincial associations, 
Trucking, unlike other forms of 
transportation, comes under 


provincial control with a dif-. 


ferent set of statutes operating 
in each province. 


The 550,000 trucks which 
operate over Canada’s high- 
ways and through its cities can 
can be divided into two main 
groups—private and “for hire.” 


The private trucks are those 
owned~ solely- to carry their 
own goods. 

This group has approximate- 
ly 43,000 trucks, of which an 
estimated 30,000 are engaged 
in “over-the-road,” or inter- 
city, hauling, carrying a wide 
range of commodities. 


Water transportation. Link- 
ing U. S. points to Ontario and 
Quebec and central Canada to 
the Atlantic gateway is an 
intricate system of Great Lakes 
shipping. Bulk cargoes (grain, 
ore, coal, oil, lumber and 
limestone) move in 600-ft. 
vessels hundreus of miles in- 
land. Tonnages moving over 


$6,000 Millions in World Trade 


(Continued from page 7) 
plification Act now. before 
Congress. ; 

2. The “third round’. tariff 
negotiations in Torquay, Eng- 
land. 

If the U. S. Customs Simpli- 
fication Act, in its present 
form, were to be approved by 
Congress, one of the very 
serious barriers to trade would 
‘be removed. 

In a word,.the new legisla- 
tion aims to remove. obstacles 


in American law and pro- 


oa 


cedure which have persisted . 


almost unchanged since the 
Smoot-Hawley trade blackout 
of 1930. The fact that this new 
proposed bill has received ap- 
proval of Treasury, State, 
Commerce and other interested 
departments in Washington, is 
of considerable importance. 
What’s’ uncertain is the effect 
of strong Republican influence 
following the election of last 
November. 
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For complete information about 

the many advantages progres- 

sive Windsor offers to industry, 
write 
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CONSIDER 
THESE FACTS 


* Windser has over 
. thriving industries 


400 


* Population of metropol- 
itan area is 155,000 


* 5 railways connect Wind- 
sor with all parts of 
Canada and U. S. ~ 


Located on werld’s busiest 
waterway — the Detroit 
River 


Steamship lines connect 
with all Great Lakes Ports 


Medern airport serviced 
by Trens-Cenede Airlines 


Quick, easy access te raw 
materials 


Wide diversity ef light 
and heavy industries 
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of Canada's richest agri- 
evitural arees 
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| tend to evaporate, evep 


These comments have cen- 
tred almost entirely on the 


~ Canada-U. S., trade problem as 


the key to Canada’s foreign 
trade and, more especially, to 


a continued high level of 


Canadian exports. 


One easy way for Canada to 
solve the dilemma caused by 
inconvertibility of the pound 
and the dollar would be to let 
trade balance at the low levels 
of (a) what.the United King- 
dom (and the sterling area 
could afford to buy); and (b) 
what Canada could afford to 
buy from United States. 

Since Canada got into dollar 
shortage difficulties in 1947, 
the aim of Canadian. trade 
policy has been the reverse of 
this — namely to attempt to 
recast trade balances at the 
highest rather than the lowest 
level. 


To this end, the Government 


| has placed substantial stress 
on efforts such as the Canadian . 


International Trade Fair and 
other devices aimed to bolster 
Canadian imports from soft 
currency areas. 

At the same time, official 
government policy has been 
to encourage the maximum 
output and sale of products in 
dollar areas. 

The combination of these 
two efforts has been to supply 
soft currency countries with 
more Canadian dollars so they 
can purchase more Canadian 
goods — and to provide.Cana- 


| dians with more U. S. dollars 


so as to maintain Canadian 
purchases of U. S. goods at the 
highest possible level. 

During 1950, these policies 
bore substantial fruit. Even 
before the new international 
climate (touched off by J<orea) 
Canada was able to xemove 
many of the exchange 
obstacles impdsed in 1947. As 
at Jan..1, 1951, these obstacles 
were removed entirely. . 

For the time being, the new 
international emergency has 
clouded the pcstwar trend of 
trade.. So long as rearmament 
.on the present -large scale 
persists, trade problems will 


: 


this system currently totaling 
some 25 million tons a year 
carried in 24,000 ships are 
larger than —— through the 
Suez and Panama combined. 
Because of the size of present 
canals on the St. Lawrence 
River most of these lake vessels 
are landlocked but a sizeable 
trans-shipment business has 
been developed. Smaller (less 
than 300-ft.) vessels ply be- 
tween overseas points and Cen- 
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Nexr TIME you are about to enjoy a delicious meal of 
fish, pause for a moment to consider how much is back 


gk ee 


Perhaps it came from the icy cold waters of the Pacific 
or Atlantic oceans, or perhaps it came from one of our 
great inland lakes. But whatever its origin, behind it was 


tral Canada; Ontario having 
such a link with over 60 coun- 
tries. 

Modern bus, trolley-bus or 
streetcar services provide with- 
in-city transportation services 
in all large cities. Long-dis- 
tance bus services link all main 
centres and rural points. In To- 
ronto, the country’s first sub- 
way is under construction and 


this has long been under con- - 


sideration for Montreal. 
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their energies to the prosecution of the fishery resource, 
thousands of others help supjly the goods and services 
— nets, boxes, ships, gear, transportation — necessary 
to bring the scores of nutritious fish foods and by-products 
such as medicinal and industrial oils, animal feed, etc., 
to market. 


the painstaking labour of a great industry whose fisher- 


men, modern catching vessels, up-to-date canneries and 
processing plants work toward one objective — to bring 
to consumers at home and abroad the best fish products 


it is possible to produce. 


Canada may well be proud of its commercial 
fishing industry. More than 100,000 workers devote 
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out a new World War. > = 
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The Department of Fisheries of the Government of 
Canada works closely with fishermen, management and 
others to conserve and develop this heritage so that it 

will be maintained for generations yet to come — 
and so that consumers everywhere will enjoy 
Canadian fish foods at their delicious best. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Hon. Robert W. Mayhew, M.P., Minister 
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s Big New Goal in Immigration 
- How Canada Bids for 150, 000 New Citizens a Year 


with a brand-new ag- 


Cen emerges in 1951 
_ gressive immigration 


policy. The goal is a minimum ~ 


of 150,000 new Canadians a 
year. That’s mo:z than double 
the total for 1950. 

And this marks the first time 
in 20 years that any Ottawa 

. government has gone out into 
the highways and byways of 
the world actively seeking 
immigrants end putting money 
into bringing them to Canada. 

Until now Ottawa has done 
littte more than screen and 
process those who have come 
to Canada of their own free 
will or- unde. private or pro- 
vincial sponsorship. 

Now all this is changed. 

Immigration officers station- 
ed in Britain and Europe are 
charged with doing a real sell- 
ing job and to help the immi- 
grant on his way the Govern- 
ment has subsidized air 
passages from Britain and 
Europe to the extent of paying 
about 60% of the fare. 

As well the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been exploring 
with British and European 
governments the possibilities 
of easing or getting around the 
restrictions at present imposed 
on transfer of funds from the 
sterling and. soft currency 
areas to the dollar area. 

Currency Bottleneck 

This currency bottleneck, it 
is contended in Ottawa, has 
done much to keep from Can- 
ada the very type of immigrant 
Canada desires most: people 
well enough established to buy 
a house, farm or small business 
‘but who cannot afford to leave 
all but a‘ffraction of their sav- 
ings in their homelands. 

Korea and the reartnament 
drive, which have put a severe 
squeeze on the Canadian man- 
power situation, are responsible 
for the sharp improvement in 


How Canada Has Grown 


The Century's 


are 


GEE Popviction ©  ——) Births 


—3 1651-41 1861-71 1671-91 


the economic. climate for more 
new Canadians, although 
moxcs in the direction of more 
aggressive immigration poli- 
cies have been in the making 
for almost two years. 

Where are these new immi- 
grants being sought? 

Quite apart from an increas- 
ed inflow from such traditional 


“sources as Britain and France, 
_ it is hoped that the Nether- 


lands will double the present 
number of new farmer-settlers 
she is sending to Canada (in 
the. region of 8,000 a year) 
under her special government- 
Sponsored scheme. 

There is also hope that once 
currency difficulties have been 
eased the flow of German 
immigrants will be substantial. 
(Germans, as such, are now 


1681-91 


Record 1850-1950 
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1891-01 1901-11 1911-21 


permitted full entry. Formerly 
they could only enter under 
DP categories, as relatives, 
etc.) 
Comparatively Few 

Current volume of immigra- 
tien is very small, percentage- 
wise, compared with the vol- 
ume of people that came to 
Canada, say during the 1920’s. 
It’s almost nothing, propor- 
tionately, compared with the 
‘flow in the boom years before 
the first great war. 

The detail of the flow since 
1945 is shown in the accom- 
panying table giving origins of 
immigration in the past two 
years and in the five years 
since the Second World War 
(col. 6, 7, 8). 

The five-year figures in the 
right hand column are high, 


Where Immigrants Go, What They Work At 


INTENDED DESTINATION OF IMMIGRANTS 1945-50 
Five Years 


" Sax 


1949-50t (%) 1945-49 (%) 


Maritimes .... 2,600 3 
16,400 
43, 900 
5,300. 
"3,300 
7,600 
7,300 


Ontario 
Manitoba . 
Sask, 

Alberta 

Br. Columbia .. 


20 
50 
6 
4 
9 
8 
00 


86,400 


tFiscal year. 
years. 


23,900 6 
64,100 17 
184,600 49 
22,000 6 
16,400 4 
29,000 8 
39,300 10 


100 


Farming 


Trading 


379,100 Mining 


SEX AND OCCUPATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


Occupation (including families) 


Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 


Domestics (women) 


All others 


Five-year record is for calendar 
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Foreign trade is Canada’s business, 
and Canada's business is our business. 


Imperial Bank has branches from 

coast to coast which are constantly in 

touch with market conditions in their areas. Their 
knowledge is intimate and up-to-date. 


With these facilities, we are in a position to advise 
on markets and furnish local, regional or 
national information desired by correspondents. 


We maintain 


banking connections in all 


the great cities and ports of the world. 


Keep ir touch with'Canada through us. Just write 
or call the British and Foreign Department, 
Imperial Bank of Canada, 

Head Office, Toronto, Ontario. 


Cars for eek: 
IMPERIAL. BANK 


OF “enews 


» 


1921-31 


1950 
The Financial Post 


1931-41 1941-50 


due to returning war brides 
and their children from U. K. 
at the war’s end. These are 
important “net” additions to 
Canadian population. But they 
tend to muddy the so-called 
“immigration” problem — the 
problem of actually attracting 
new settlers to Canada. In fact, 
if you deduct war brides, DP’s 
and relatives, the bones of 
remaining immigration § are 
very bare indeed. 


Recent Decline 

For comparison, the other 
two columns are more useful. 

They show, for 1948-49, what 
was happening. at ‘the very 
peak of the postwar immigra- 
tion boom when 126,000 new 
citizens entered Canada. They 
show the falling-off . which 
started in 1949 and continued 
increasingly until September, 
1950. (Against an average 
monthly decrease of more than 
30% in the first eight months 
of 1950, September immi- 
gration was’ 21% above the 
same month a year ago.) 

September, 1949, was the 
month of worldwide currency 
devaluation against the dollar. 
Migration which fHiad_ be«n 
averaging 9,000 to 10,',00 
monthly up to that point, 
slumped to 4,200 in September, 
1948; has never recovered — 
an important commentary on 
the effect of currency on the 
migration movement. 


Prospective migrants found 
the amount of currency they 
could bring was cut by one 
third in effective dollar pur- 
chasing power. As well, they 
found steamship rates increas- 
ed one third in sterling cost. 
In the 12 months since sterling 
devaluation, Canada had only 
13,700 immigrants from Brit- 
ain, against a corresponding 
figure in the previous 12- 
month period of 29,500. 


Another interesting point 
shown by the table is the pro- 
portion of DP’s to total migra- 
tion. Excluding war brides, 
close to 40% of the postwar 
immigration boom was by way 
of DP’s. 


Even in the seven months 
since the period covered by the 
table, the proportion of DP’s 
has been maintained at about 
30% of the total inflow—des- 
pite the tapering off of the 
International Relief Organiza- 
tion activity. 

This means that apart from 
DP’s, the magnitude of Can- 
ada’s present immigration is 
even smaller than appears at 
first sight. It tapers down to 
the trickle that persists from 
U. K. (despite currency and 


‘high transportation barriers) 


plus the very valuable con- 
tinuing stream of Dutch farm- 
ers and a small and select 


. movement from Scandinavia, 


Belgium, France and- other 
European countries. 


Most to Ontario 


* Where do the newcomers 
go?. 

There is no certainty that an 
immigrant settles in the prov- 
ince or locality to which he 
travels on arrival. But apart 
from DP’s (who are tied to 
their initial destination for 12 
months) there has been sur- 
prisingly little transiency, as 
yet, among the postwar new- 
comers. Partly, this is due to 
more careful selection than at 
any time in history—an at- 
tempt to fit the man or family 
to the job and the locality. 
Partly, it’s because a high level 
of -economic prosperity has 
made it unnecessary for immi- 
grants to go elsewhere seeking 
jobs. 


Ontario gets the most — 
partly due to the sustained and 


effective salesmanship -which 


the provincial authorities have 


carried on in London and else- 
where; partly because of a 
natural attraction on the part 
of English-speaking migrants 
to a highly developed indus- 
trial province which in some 
ways parallels the sort of life 
to which they have been accls- 
tomed. 

Quebec is also getting a good 
proportion of the immigrants 
—and an increasing: share, as 
seen by the 20% ratio in 1949- 
50. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


Purchasers 
and 
Distributors 
of 
Government 
Municipal and Corperation 
Securities 


The table (col. 1 and '2) 
showing sex and occupations 
of immigrants is_ self-ex- 
planatory. They show a good 
proportion of farmers and 
skilled workers, although it is 
not so easy to discern how 
many “laborers” are coming in. 
And it is this heavy lakoring 
worker who is now again in 
demand with the continuing 
upgrading of Canada’s present 
working population and the 
new shortage of workers for 
rearmament. 

Ontario, for example, has 
estimated its needs in immi- 
gration at 75,000 ,workers of 
all kinds during 151 and has 
set out aggressively to get 
them from Britain and Europe. - 

* About 35,000 of these work- 
ers are expected to come from 
Britain, the balance from 
Europe. Some 50,000 skilled 
workers all told are being 
sought for aircraft, electrical, 
engineering and construction 
industries and for new hydro- 
electri# power projects. 


TORONTO 


Montreal + Winnipeg + Vancouver - Victoria + London - Ottawa 
Hamiltun + Kitchener + Owen Sound - St. Catharines + Quebec 
New York + Boston + London, Eng. 


Where Canadian Immigrants Came From, 1945-50 


Five 
Years 
1945-50 


Five 
Years 


1949-50 . 1948-49 1949-50 1948-49 


United Kingdom: 
English 
Scottish 
Irish .. 
Welsh 


Others: 
Polish ... 
Hebrew 


25,900 
9,500 


120,400 

34,000 
3,900 14,100 Italian 

800 3,600 Ukranian 

: Lithuanian 
40,000 172,100 Czechs 

Esthanians 
Lettish 


15,400 
8,400 
5,200 

10,500 
4,400 
1,600 
2,500 
3,400 
1,400 


31,400 
18,100 
12,800 
19,900 
8,100 
4,000 
5,400 
6,800 
3,200 


Northern European: 
Holland 
French 
Belgium 
Germany 


9,900 
1,100 
1,000 
4,800 
1,700 


18,500 
, 7,200 


25,100 
4,900 
3,400 

10,600 
5,200 


49,200 
42,900 


59,800 125,000 


Grand Tetal 
Displaced Persons* 


Fiscal years. 
*included in Previous Total. 
tincluding all other races. 


125,600 
50,600 


361,400 
98,100 


TAYLOR BROS. & CO. LED. 


TRAFFORD PARK STEEL WORKS 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
s 


are pleased to report 


that their associated company 


MONTREAL STERL WUREI 
CO. LAD. 


has, for over .a year been machining and 
warehousing “TAYLOR” rolled steél wheels and tyres 
in Canada 


The objects of the company, to develop further the produc- 

tion and machining in Canada of steel wheels and tyres 

rolled in Great Britain for the Canadian railways and 
tramways, are being successfully carried out. 


It is with pleasure that we report this improved service to 
our many customers in the Canadian transportation field. 


CANADIAN SALES AGENTS: 


THE HOLDEN COMPANY UTD. 


614 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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$1,000-Millions-a-Year Mines 


Canada World Leader in Much Mineral Production 


INES are one of Can- 
M ada’s great strengths 

for peace or war. Tor 
a country of only 14 million 
people Canada stands today 
without peers in mineral pro- 
duction which now emerge: 
for the first time at an annual 


rate in excess of $1,000 mil- 


lions. 

Growth of the industry over 
the past half-century has been 
immense as are growth pos- 
sibilities for the years ahead. 

In the past 50 years Canada’s 
mineral output increased 15- 
fold; in the last five years 
alone annual value of produc~ 


tion has doubled, is 16 times 


greater than in 1900.° 
Where, 50 years ago, Can- 


‘ ee «Aa Pe ESSE 


How Mines Output 


| Has Grown 


ada’s mineral production could @ 


be counted in only 10 metals 


and 16 nonmetallics, today’s 2 


output is made up of 25 metals 
and 21 nonmetallics. 


In the half-century, Canada 
has emerged as the world’s % 


largest exporter of 
metals, in 1950 exporting a 
total of 1,500 million lb. of 
nickel, copper, zinc: and lead. 

* Today, exclusive of Russian 
production of which accura‘: 
statistics are ‘not available, 
Canada leads the world in- 
production of nickel (of which 
she is supplier of fully 80% 
.of the total used in the free 
world) and platinum; is second 
in zinc, gold and cadmium; 
third in silver; and fourth in 
‘copper and lead. 


Much new mineral wealth is 
likely ‘to be added in the near 
future. 

For the first time Canada 
shapes up as an important iron 
producer with large sums be- 
ing spent on development of 
the vast new Quebec-Labrador 
fields (where at least 400 mil- 
lion tons of ore have been 
proven and first production is 
planned by 1955) and in 
Ontario’s Steep Rock mine for 
which an early production tar- 
get of 10 million tons has also 
been set. 

Production of titanium slag 
was commenced recently, 
magnesium demand is taxing 
production facilities for this 
metal and arrangements were 
made lately to resume calcium 
production in Eastern Ontario. 

Meanwhile expansion con- 
tinues inthe older “staples” 
of. Canadian mineral produc- 
tion. 


Main Items 
What are the main items in 


current Canadian mineral pro- 
duction? Excluding uranium, 


base * 


® 


of which Canada is an import- 
ant producer but of which 
production figures are secret, 
the main items in order of 
importance are: gold, copper, 
coal, nickel, zinc, petroleum. 

Canadian gold producticn 
remains, so far as is known, 
the second largest in the world. 
Production for 1950 is esti- 
mated at about $170 millions, 
up some $20 millions on 1949. 
Volume is estimated at some 
4.1 million fine ounces, This 
compares with 11.7 million 
fine ounces for South Africa, 
world leader. - 

Canadian gold production, 
in the view of most minin- 
men in Canada, would be very 
much greater, would possibly 
hit $300 millions a year, if the 
price were freed. At- present 
the price is fixed at $35 an 
ounce. This, it is“ contended, 
does not offer the necessary 
margin to. existing produc- 
ers — a fact which the Gov- 
ernment has taken note of in 
subsidizing marginal produc- 
ers on a sliding scale—or the 
incentive to get new mines into 
prvuduction. 

In the major base metals, 
Canadian production took 
another step forward in 1950 
with gross’ production totaling 
$80 millions — or $50 millions 


better than in 1949. A com- 
parison with prewar is given 
in the accompanying table. 

Much of the gain is, of 
course, represented in the 
higher prices resulting from 
pressures arising from the 
United States stockpiling 
program. 

How Total Made Up 

Here is how the total is 
made up, how Canadian pro- 
duction in the principal items 
compares with production in 
other countries: 

Nickel: Production in 1950 
wasiivalued at ah. estimated 
$105 millions, the highest total 
ever recorded, and represent- 
ing a volume.of about 130,000 
short tons. Produttion®-else- 
where in the orld is insigni- 
ficant, Canada produging‘about 
80% of . the’ world’s total 
through just two: companies. 

Copper production’ in 1950 
also chalked up.a new record 
in value of production close to 
$130 millions; volume, about 
260,000 short tons,: was just 
30,000 toris. short of: the pro- 
duction record established in 
1940. 

For the future is a 5,000 ton 
operation in the Gaspe area of 
Quebec, while early this year 
a full year’s production will be 
completed by another new 


1949 -was.a record yeat—1950 will show even greater indus- 
trial activity in La Province de Québec. 


The great developments in the newly opened mineralized 
districts of Northeastern Québec are sparking the general 
advance in all lines. Soon, IRON, TITANIUM, GOLD, 
SILVER, COPPER, ZINC, will flow over the new roads 
and railways through the new ports on the St. Lawrence. 


Additions to Québec’s already great hydro-electric system 
are providing all the power needed for the new industries 
that are being established in the Province. 


The great increase in population is taking care of all labor 
requirements. A stable Government with sound labor and 
economic policies ensures a brilliant future to industry in 
La Province de Québec. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


$ Millions ® 


Quebec producer at Quemont, 
where coppe: and gold pro- 
duction operate side by side. 

Zinc production in 1950 was 
at record Jevels both in volume 
and value, Volume was esti- 
mated at 290,000 short tons 


or just about half the U. S.. 


total, 80,000 tons more than 
Mexico’s production and al- 
most twice the Australian 
total. 

Lead had a mixed year. Pre- 
Korea the metal was in sur- 
plus supply; demand revived 
afte: Korea. The year ended 
with an estimated total pro- 
duction of some 160,000 short 
tons as against 400,000 in U.S., 
260,000 in Mexico and 220,000 
in Australia. 


In the current international 
situation it can be expected 
that demand for these metals 
will continue high. Canada’s 
ability to supply cannot be in 
doubt. She made a prodigious 
contribution. to the allied cause 
in the last war with resources 
by no means as well develop- 
ed as today. In fact current 
production of all four metals 
is well below peak wartime 
production: some 850,000 tons 
as against a 1942 peak of 
1,000,000 tons. 

All told, during the six 
years of war, Canadian mines 
produced 810,000 tons of 
nickel, 1,800,000 tons of cop- 
per, 1,600,000 tons of zinc, 
1,300,000 tons of lead, export- 
ing all but 24% of this output, 
mostly to Britain. 


Expansion Programs 

These figures give a good 
measure of Canada’s wartime 
potential for war demands in 
minerals. But it’s not all of 
the story. Many important 
programs of expansion are 
under way. 

In northwest Quebec, two 
major expansions are taking 
place in copper-zinc mining; 
a new zinc-lead mine got into 
production late in 1949 in 
British Columbia and contin- 
ugs to expand facilities. In 
Ontario, expansion programs 
are being devoted to bringing 
low grade nickel ore properties 


into production; in Manitoba 
plans are well in hand for in- 
creasing by: one third one 
major company’s output; also 
in Manitoba exploration of 
new copper-nickel properties 
are adding to extensive re- 
serves. 


Many smaller programs are 
also under way and importdnt 
progress is also being made 
outside these major metal 
fields. 

Iron, titanium, asbestos must 
be mentioned. } 


The story of iron is dealt 
with in some detail elsewhere 
in this report. 

As to iron we would note 
here that whereas 12 years 
ago Canada produced.no iron 
ore and did not seem likely 
to do so in any near future, 
today the prospect is for zn 
annual value of production at 
today’s prices, of $100 millions 
to $200 millions within the 
decade as against $17 millions 
last year. 


Two developments hold out 
this promise: Quebec-Labra- 
dor, where $175 millions has 
been earmarked for railway 
and construction work started 
last autumn arid where first 
production is expected in 1955 
with a 10-million tons a year 
immediate target; and at Steep 
Rock in Ontario where pro- 
duction is currently running at 
a little over one million tons, 
to be expanded to three to 
four million tons within the 
next few years and subse- 
quently to 10 million. 

Titanium production while 
in its' early stages promises to 
be something big for the 
future. Much will depend on 
the uses that can be establish- 
ed for this metal. It has a 
proven value in shipbuilding, 
jet airplane and paint produc- 
tion and may eventually rival 
steel las a construction mate- 
rir’ 


Canada is in a fortunate 
position for such develop- 
ments. The ilmenite deposits 
at present being worked at 
Allard Lake in Quebec are 
believed to be the largest in 
the world and over $30 mil- 
lions has been spent in getting 
into production which current- 
ly is running at the rate of 
about 250,000 tons of titanium 
oxide slag a year, mostly go- 
ing into paint pigment produc- 
tion, and 175,000 tons of high 
grade pig iron. 

Asbestos production, in 
which Canada leads the world, 
has undergone considerable 
modernization since the war 
and several new deposits have 
been proven, Most notable 
development has been in 
Northern Ontario where early 
last year the first unit of a 
100-ton mill was brought into 
operation, 


Today some 112,000 men are 
working in Canada’s mineral 
industries; possibly 500,000 
people all told are supported 
directly by mining to the ex- 
tent of $250 millions a year in 
payrolls. 


The frontiers of the country 
have been beaten back. Where 
50 years ago was little but 
bush, rock and water, there are 
now thriving communities—in 
Northern Ontario, northwest- 
ern Quebec, northern Manitoba 
as well as the beginning of a 
new era in a once remote area, 
the Northwest Territories, 


Canadian Mines Production: 
The 50-Year Record 


CANADIAN MINERAL PRODUCTION — PRINCIPAL ITEMS 


1901 «1911 


Metallics 


Gold (mil. fine oz.) 1.2 
Copper (mil. Ib.) 37.8 
Nickel (mil. Ib.) 9.2 
Lead (mil. Ib.) 51.9 
Zine (mil. tb.) - 

Silver (mil. ozs.) 5.5 
Platinum {000's troy oz.) « 
Cadmium (000's Ib.) ° 


1.9 


- Fuels 


Coal (m. sh. tons) 6.5 11.3 
Nat. Gas (000,000 m.cu.ft.) 
Petroleum (m. bbl.) - + 


Non-Metallics 
Asbestos (000 t.) 40.2 127.4 
Gypsum (m. tons) - © 
Quartz (m. tons) - . 
Salt (000 tons) 56.8 80.4 
Sulphur (000 tons) - . 


Cement (m. bbl.) .4 5.7 
Lime (m. tons) - . 
Sand & grav. (m. tons} 2.9 
Stone (m. tons) - > 


1921 1931 . 1941 Latest Value 


($ mil.) 


a a 
47.6 292 
19.3 65.7 
66.7 267 
$3.1 | 237 
13.5 20.6- 
“e 45 


- 7 


5.3 
643 
282 
460 

5.12 
21.8 
124 
‘1,251 


4.1 148.4 
520 104.7 
257 99.2 
320 50.5 
580 76.4 
17.3. 13.1 
151 17.6 
846 =—«1.7 


18.2 19.1 
‘43.5 


10.1 


ots 

- 2.1 

259 561 

- 50 116 


58 10.2 8.4 
: ee 
11.6 21.7 314 
a he 80 


Where no figures given production comparatively negligible. , 
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is still a good trading principle 


WHEN the Indian accepts “~~ 

goods for his furs... selling what 

he has and buying what he hasn't 

. . « he acts on a principle which, when 
followed by nations, makes for a more pros- 


perous world. 


For nations, like individuals, must buy 


as well as sell, to enable their customers to keep on buying. 


Weston’s is naturally concerned with world markets and 


the opportunity to sell our products in increasing volume in all 


quarters of the globe. 
isn't a one-way proposition—it’s a matter of “give” as well as 

The more the Ambassadorship of Trade can promote this 
idea, the more it can help to break down the differences between 


“take”. 


countries and create mutual understanding and ca-operation. 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED...CANADA 


1945 
2,597,400 


HORSEPOWER 


But Weston’s realizes that fair trade 


UY what you haven't... -. 


THE FINANCIAL POST. Overseas Edition 


“Always buy: the best—buy Weston’s’ 


1952 


4,708,900 


HORSEPOWER 


1950 
3,659,900 


HORSEPOWER 


HYDRO POWER SUPPLY 
NEARLY DOUBLED 


Hydro has tremendously increased the scope of its service to Ontario 
since 1945. Six new generating stations have been brought into 
production and two stations expanded in that time, bringing the Commis- 
sion’s dependable peak capacity (generated and purchased power) to 
3,659,900 horsepower in December 1950. 


By December 1952, three more generating stations will have been 
brought into production and the Commission’s dependable peak capacity 
will approximately 4,708,900 horsepower . . . 80% greater than the 
dependable peak capacity of 2,597,400 horsepower in December 1945. In 
addition construction now under way will provide still more power by 1954. 


As a result of this, the largest development program ever undertaken in 


its history, Ontario Hydro is, we believe, doing its part in meeting the 
expanding industrialization of the Province. 


More Power for Ontario 


Generating 

_/* Stations __ 
De Cew Extension 
Ear Falls Extension 
Stewartville 
Aguasabon 
Des Joachims 
Chenaux — 
Pine Portage 
George W. Rayner 
J. Clark Keith (Steam) 
Richard L. Hearn (Steam) 
La Cave 


Installed 


Horsepower 
76,400 © 
8,000 
84,500 
53,600 
480,000 
160,000 
80,000 
56,000 
240,000 
536,000 
273,000 


/ 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


ee 


£ 
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ast New Riches Emerge in Iron Ore 
$175 Millions Goes into Unlocking Quebec-Labrador Treasure 


R 360 miles due ‘north 
into.the Quebec-Labrador 
wilderness from the tiny 
Quebec port of Seven Islands, 
situated on the Gulf of St. 
~Lawrence just where the 
shoreline takes its sharp dip 
south to form the northern 
shore of the St. Lawrence River 
mouth, construction gangs this 
year will be rolling back new 
frontiers to open up for Can- 
ada a vast new mineral empire. 


Here ts being built a railroad 
over which four years from 
now will ‘roll the first ship- 
ments of jron ore from the 
fabulous Ungava fields, ship- 
ments which, added to other 
iron developments in Canada, 
will mark: Canada’s emergence 
as a major iron ore producer. 

It had been suspected for 
the better part of a full #en- 
tury that immeasurable riches 
in iron ore were locked in this 
wilderness. . 


But .it remained for short- 
ages to show up in other North 
American sources of high- 
grade ore to provide the in- 


Where 


centive, and the development 
of the airplane for prospecting 
to provide the physical means 
for full-scale exploration, be- 
fore any real effort was made 
to unlock this treasure trove. 


All this—which amounts to 
blocking off 400 million tons of 
proven reserves at a cost of 
$7 millions—has been done in 
the postwar years. Now, with 
the construction of the railway 
and other facilities being 
pushed ahead at a cost of $175 
millions, the real extent of 
this long-hidden treasure for 
the immediate future comes 
clearly into focus and with it 
many other potentialities for 
this forgotten frontier. And by 
1954 when the railroad is 
scheduled for completion these 
potentialities too should have 
taken more definable shape. 


Immediate Outlook 


What is immediately in 
sight? The brief answer is this: 
Shipments of 10 million tons 
of ore a ear soon after the 
railroad is finished, with 2 


Canada’s New Mineral 


Empire .Is Arising 


million tons as the ultimate 
goal, should the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project become a re- 
ality. 

Most of this ore—a high- 
grade hematite, nonmagnetic, 
easily treated ore to be open- 
pit mined—is destined for ex- 
port, with the U. S. Great 
Lakes-Pittsburgh area as the 
chief mazket and the U. S. At- 
lantic coast area and Europe 
as other likely markets for the 
future. 


Today, and until the railway 
is completed, the project is just 
a base camp in the wilderness, 
Burnt Creek, served entirely 
by plane. When the railway 
goes through and mining starts 
in earnest this camp may well 
expand into a town of 5,000 
people. At the other end, the 
port of Seven Islands, at pres-" 
ent a village of fishermen and 
trappers with a small trading 
post, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to expand into a city of 
10-15,000 after the ore trains 
get rolling. 

Seventy miles away is a 
potential 500,000-hp hydro de- 
velopment on the Kaniapiskau 
River at Eaton Canyon. An- 
other power site with 1.5 mil- 
lion-hp potential at Grand 
Falls on the Hamilton River is 
some .200 miles away. 

To reach it all millions of 
tons of bush and bog must be 
traversed. 


U. S. Steel Backing 

Providing the money are six 
American steel companies and 
the (Canadian) Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines, 
whose president, Jules R. Tim- 
mins, has been head and prime 
mover in the whole project, as 
president of Hollinger’ North 
Shore and Labrador Mining & 
Exploration. 


U. S. backers and prospec- 
tive customers are: ARMCO 
Steel Corp., Hanna Coal & Ore 
Corp., National Steel Corp., 
Republic Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 

To handle the operation, a 
new company, Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada, has been formed. 


Dwindling Mesabi 
Primarily, the Quebec-Lab- 
rador project is indebted to the 
dwindling iron ore reserves of 
the famous Mesabi Range in 
the U. S. Lake Superior area. 


Another 10 Million Tonsa Year 
In Sight in New Ontario Fields 


PT iabeado the Quebec- 
Labrador development is 
the most spectacular and 
» largest single move’ toward 
putting Canada in the major 
iron ore league it does not 
represent. the sum total of 
Canadian iron ore potential. 

. There is also a potential 10- 
15 million tons a year in -sight 
from new Ontario develop- 
ments. Other projects for the 
future are shaping. up in 
British Columbia. Over all, in- 
cluding Québec - Labrador, 
most informed opinion fore- 


sees iron ore production in. 


Canada reaching 25 to 35 mil- 


lion tons a year within the 
decade. 

Major developments include 
the following: 

Steep Rock Iron Mines on 
the Lake Ontario north shore 
just east of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. is engaged on a 
big expansion program aimed 
at lifting its output from a 
current 1.2 million tons a year 
to 3.5 million, by 1954, with 10 
million tons as the eventual 
target. 

Inland Steel Co. of U. S. 
which has a deal for a lease on 
Steep Rock ore body visualizes 
an underground mining pro- 


Canadian Industry 


Affords Unequalled 
Opportunities for the 
Safe Investment of Capital. 


Canada is attracting foreign capital for investment 
in the shares of its chief lumber, newsprint, oil, 


base metals, agricultural implements, 
and other prosperous companies. 


gold-mining 


The securities of these companies are regarded as 
safe investments, yielding good dividends and, 
having interesting prospects of capital appreciation, 
Upon request, we shall be pleased to supply details 
of these Canadian Companies. 


By our mail order business in almosi all parts of 
the world, we have come to know the requirements 
of investors in distant countries, and we believe 
we can be of assistance to others who may be look- 
ing to Canada for the safe investment of their funds. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members of: 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


330 BAY STREET 


TORONTO, "CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: MILROSS, TORONTO 


ject with an annual capacity 
of “several million tons of ore 
a year.” 

Several other projects are in 
hand. 

In the Atikokan area, east 
of Steep Rock, another Ameri- 
can mining company has an- 
nounced plans for an iron 
mining project. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
which last summer was drill- 
ing in the Marmora area 
is understood to have outlined 
a considerable tonnage. While 
the material would have to be 
beneficiated or concentrated to 
be made merchantable, short- 
age of iron in the United 
States has recently caused a 


’ considerable.emphasis on this 


type of project. 

Expansion completed in re- 
cent years at the Helen and 
Victoria mines of Algoma Ore 
Properties in the Michipicoten 
area, north of Sault Ste Marie, 
is designed to permit produc- 
tion of a million tons of high- 
grade iron ore sinter from 1.5 
million tons of unbeneficiated 
iron: ore. 

This area is generally cred- 
ited with a great potential for 
expanded production of iron 
ore and iron ore sinter. 

The U. S. Jones & Laughiin 
Steel Corp. not long ago com- 
pleted drilling of siderite de- 
posits, and committed the firm 
to pay a substantial minimum 


| annual royalty indicating fairly 


early production plans. 

' The Algoma Ore Properties 
subsidiary of Algoma Steels 
Ltd. of Welland, Ont. has a 
substantial number of iron ore 
deposits to be tapped. In the 
Goulais River area a range 
containing 150 million tons of 
magnetite iron ore has been 
demonstrated. 

Quebec Iron & Titar..um, 
which just started operations 
recently, expects a sizeable 
output of iron. So does Noranda 
Mines also in Quebec when it 
puts into commercial operation 
its pilot plant process for re- 
covery of sulphur and iron. 
International Nickel Co. in 
British Columbia sees iron ‘as 
one of the big things in the 
future and so does Consolidated 
Smelters also in British Col- 


Mesabi has supplied United 
States steel mills through a 
period of incomparable indus- 
trial growth and the two most 
costly wars ever known. Now, 
ats higher grade reserves are 
showing signs of petering out 
and U. S. steel. makers are 
looking around for alternate 
sources of supply. 


Production of Mesabi ore has 
been running at about 70 mil- 
lion tons annually. If no more 
ore is found that means there’s 
less than 13 years’ supply of 
open pit ore left. 


An so, more and more the 
U. S. is turning to sources of 
supply outside the country. 
For one reason, the steel in- 
dustry south of the border 
went through 500 million tons 
of iron ore during World War 
II and U. S. strategists are said 
anxious to conserve Mesabi’s 
remaining ore reserves for any 
future emergericy. 


At the moment, the U. S. is 
getting about 7% million tons 
through imports, 65° of them 
split about evenly between 
Swedish and Chilean ores. 
Canada provided another 20% 
last year and is expected to 
step up its tonnage shortly 
through the expansion of Steep 
Rock and Michipicoten output, 
and possibly Wabana in New- 
foundlarid and the coming into 
production of Quebec Iron & 


Titanium’s pd electrolytic 
smelter at Sorel, Que. 
Strategic Advantage 
Where does. this new 
Northern Canadian develop- 


ment fit into this picture? Its . 


proponents feel that it has a 
strategic advantage over high- 
grade deposits in other coun- 
tries because shipments could 
be made entirely along inland 
water and rail systems. 

One of the big “ifs” in build- 
ing up to high tonnages, how~ 
ever, is the St. Lawrence,sea- 
way project. 

Officials connected with the 
development also feel that its 
full potential cannot be realiz- 
ed unless the seaway is built. 

Despite the fact that the cost 
of the canal. part of the St. 
Lawrence waterway alone has 
seen estimated at $350 mil- 
lions, they feel that the outlay 
would be justified just on the 
strength of the iron ore’s im-~ 
portance to Canada’s trade 
picture. Ore of the 55.5% nat- 
ural iron grade of Ungava has 
been selling around $10 a ton 
at Pittsburgh, could mean as 
much as $100 millions annually 
in U. S. dollars for Canada. 
Some of the ore is mangani- 
ferous and as such cbmmands 
an extra premium. 

Steel Industry? 

Early growth ‘of a large steel 
industry in Quebec based on 
Ungava ore is debatable. 


Some Quebec experts say 
the project is feasible from all 
angles, and urge the project as 
essential to opening up the 
Ungava area which, they say, 
is only superficially the barren 
inpenetrable wilderness it is 
pictured. An opposing school, 
headed by Professor 3. Le- 
tendre of Laval University, 
points to high costs involved. 
He estimates that a completely 
integrated iron and steel plant 
to make’5 million tons of steel 
would cost $1,400 millions; 10 
million tons, $2,500 millions; 
using pig iron electric furnaces 
instead of blast furnaces, an 
extra $300 millions to cover 


1951 


the cost of the hydro plant. (It | 


requires roughly two tons of 
ore per ton of steel if no scrap 
is used.) 


It has been suggested that 
if ways are found to use low- 
grade sulphur coal from Nova 
Scotia in making the pig iron, 
and electric power to refine 
the pig iron and eliminate the 
sulphur from it, the way may 
be opened for a steel industry 
on the St. Lawrence below 
Montreal which could make 
fine steel saleable on the ex- 
port market. It is also thought 
that a few small electric 
smelters are feasible where 
surplus power is available and 
where there’s a small local 
market for pig iron. 


With such vast supplies of 
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ore and power available, many 
observers are confident that 
eventually a sizeable domestic 
industry will develop, bringing 


with it a host of smaller indus- 
tries and providing an added 
fillip to Quebec’s mushrooming 
growth. 


coe & World of Service! 


IN TORONTO 


The 1951 Canadian International Trade 
Fair will be held in Toronto from May 28 
to June 8. Make your headquarters at 
Canadia# Pacific's world-famous Royal 
York Hotel. With 1,200 bedrooms, 100 

_ suites and parlour bedrooms, each 
equipped with bath, shower and radio, 
the Royal York is the largest hotel in the 
British Commonwealth. 


RAILWAYS 


. 


¢ STEAMSHIPS =» 


AIRLINES » 


Canadian Pacific operates passenger and 


cargo steamships on the Atlantic... 


railway liries across Canada... a chain | 


of year-round and resort hotels . . . inland 


and coastal steamships... extensive telegraph 


and express services. Canadian Pacific Airlines 


serve many parts of Canada and span the Pacific 


to Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia... 
Japan and China. Truly, a World of Servicel 


For inforraation about trade or travel — markets and manufacturing 
opportunities —in any part of Canada, consult Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian 


HOTELS 


* COMMUNICATIONS 


¢ EXPRESS 





The Great Saga of Prairie Oil| 


From Oil Desert to Largest Empire 


OUR years -go relatively 

é Pa oil desert, Canada 

ranks today as the largest 

oil producer in the British 

Commonwealth and outside of 

the United States and Venezu- 

ela the busiest oil exploration 
area in the world. 


By Canada here is meant 
western Canada, primarily Al- 
berta but taking in also areas 
in Saskatchewan and: British 
Columbia, an over-all 


West Territories, and east into 
Southern Manitoba. 

In the brief four years of 
Canadian oil’ history which 


area § 
which may well later extend | 
farther north into the North | 


coo 


tert eee Tait: 


ei 


started with the’discovery of § 


1947—the world’s largest oil 
discovery!in that year— Can- 
adian oil production has shown 
a fivefold increase, the extent 
of provepgeserves has Jumped 
ten fold from 150 million bar- 
rels in 1947 to an estimated 1,- 
500 million at the end of 1950. 

And this year Canada, whose 
consumption of oil and oil 
products will be 80% higher 
than in 1939, will be supplying 
more than one-third of her own 
over-all oil needs, as against 
only 10% in pre-Leduc days, 
at. an estimated saving in U, S. 
funds of some $100 millions to 
$150 millions. 

Those are the cold statistical 
bones of the story of what can 
be most accurately termed one 
of the biggest booms anywhere 
in the postwar world. 

It holds, of course, immense 
promise for the Prairie eco- 
nomy which prewar had been 
so largely a one-industry (ag- 
ricultural) economy, not only 
for the riches oil brings in it- 
self but for the host of indus- 
tries oil can attract in its wake. 
And ‘it adds immeasurable 
strength ‘to the national eco- 
homy as a whole. 

Just how inportant oil will 
be in Canada is a big, gaudy 
question. 

Right now, Canadian oil 
looks comparable in value to 
the present annual output of 
all Canadian gold mines ($170 
millions.) 


the ind oilfield in Alberta in 


Put another way, Canada al- 
ready has enough reserves of 
black gold to meet the rapidly- 
growing Prairie province de- 
mand — plus the needs of 
Soutfiern and Central, Ontario. 


When Leduc was discovered 
in February, 1947, Canada’s 
proven oil reserves were 150 
million barrels. Imperial Oil 
had drilled 133 wildcats before 
it hit Leduc. It had spent $23 
millions on cumulative drilling 
costs. 

Today, with the addition of 
Redwater, Golden Spike, Stet- 
tler, Excelsior,- and. other 
strikes, proven reserves. are 
about 1,500. million.. barrels. 
At the conservative usage rate 
of 4%, this'would give. close to 
150,000 barrels of oil -per*day 
(55 million barrels'a:year)*for 


the next 25 years. (Present 


“Manufacturers of: 


VOLTARC. MELTREFINE 


For stéel, grey iron, special 
alloys, etc. 
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Canadian distributors for KANTHAL: products of: 
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Canadian consumption is run- 
ning at 340,000 barrels a'day.) 

How do present Alberta re- 
serves compare with other 
world sources? 

There are only four states in 
U. S. with proven oil reserves 
in excess of 1,000 million bar- 
rels. 

These are (in millions bbls): 
Texas, 13,500; California, 3,- 
800; Louisiana, 1,900; Okla- 
homa,-1,300. 

There are good grounds for 
thinking that the coming year 
will see a sizeable addition to 
present Canadian reserves, 
aside altogether from any new 
discoveries which may arise 
from the current recore-break~ 
ing exploration program. 

A variety of developments, 
which are pretty well assured, 
make it clear that Alberta oil 
reserves are moving in the 
right direction, Prospects for 
expansion of reserves appear 
most encouraging. 

Much of northern Alberta 
hasn't even been surveyed as 
yet; ‘but from knowledge of 
underlying rocks it appears to 
be one of the hottest areas of 
untested oil country in the 
world, 

The same can be said of 
northwestern British Colum- 
bia, and the area underlain by 
favorable sedimentary rocks 
extending right up through the 
Northwest Territories to Nor- 
man Wells’ and the Arctic 
ocean. Even some of the islands 
in ‘the northern ocean ate fav- 
orable for oil. . 

While the big bets are being 
placed on known oil regions of 
the Edmonton area and the 
area immediately to the north, 
new major discoveries could 
emerge anywhere else in the 
west where favorable country 
for oil exists. 


a ny WLM cooking, heating and lighting === 
EQUIPMENT 


‘Producer 


85,000 


Saskatchewan has demon- 
strated that it has pools of 
heavy crude and there is good 
cause for thinking that there 
are at least a few major oil 
pools hidden away in that 
province, American companies 
are spending millions in Sas- 
katchewan in an_ intensive 
search that sooner or later 
should be rewarded with suc- 
cess. 

Over 120 drill rigs are busy 
in Western Canada punching 
down holes. From two and a 
half to three wells are com- 
pleted every 24 hours. A large 
part of the drilling is explora- 
tory in character, reflecting 
confidence in oil riches yet to 
be won. 

More than $100 millions was 
spent on exploration in 1949; 
$150 millions in 1950. 

Oil men often speak of an 
ultimate oil reserve of 5,000 
million bbis.—enough to sup- 
port a Canadian oil output of 
600,000 bbls. daily or close to 
double Canada’s present oil 
consumption of about 350,000 
bbls. daily. In time, reserves 
might even amount to 10,000 
or even 20,000 million bbls., it 
has been suggested. 


Big Gas Reserves 

A valuable feature of the big 
search for oil has been the sub- 
stantial reserves of gas which 
have been turned up by wells 
which may have missed secur- 
ing oil at all. 

Approximately 7,000,000 
million cu. ft. of gas are esti- 
mated at present with dozens 
of gas discoveries yet to be 
evaluated for inclusion in Al- 
berta reserves. 

If Alberta decides her gas 
reserves are sufficient to per- 
mit large-scale export by pipe- 
line, it is believed that the 
search for gas would be step- 
ped up very materially. As the 
search for oil and gas is inter- 
twined any such decision might 
further accelerate the already 
great search for oil. 

So much oil already has been 
found in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan that some of the area’s 
biggest problems have literally 
solved themselves. In the old 
days, raising capital for even 


} 
‘ 


in 4 Years 


_ What about marketing plans 
for this oil? 

First stage, which reaches 
completion in the spring of 
this yea, provides oil for the 
entire Prairie provinces (29.2 
million bbls. a year) plus about 
one-half of the Ontario market 
(Ontario demand for 1951 -is 
estimated at 24.5 million bbls. ). 

The oil for Ontario moves 
via a 1,150-mile pipeline from 
Edmonton to Superior, Wis- 
consin and thence to Ontario 
points by Great Lakes tankers. 
This pipeline was completed 
toward the end of last year. 

Plans are also in the making 
for a further important move; 
increasing the number of tank- 
ers, boosting terminal tankage 
capacity at: Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, and increasing Ontario 
refinery tankage capacity at 
Sarnia and Toronto. 

This extra tankage is needed 
ito keep the pipeline at full 
capacity all year round and to 
overcome the fact that lake 
tankers can’t operate in win- 
ter. 

By the spring of 1953, these 
combined plans would provide 
24.5 million, bbls. for Onta?io— 
sufficient to meet the bulk of 
that province’s needs. This 
market, when combined with 
Prairie demand, would about 
equal presently proven re- 
serves as calculated on a 4% 
usage rate. 


$100 Millions 

This entire Edmonton-To- 
ronto development will have 
cost $135 millions in capital 
investment for pipeline, tank- 
ers, storage facilities, etc. 

The development of reserves, 
production, transportation and 
refining adequate to meet an- 
ticipated over-all Canadian 
demand in 1953 of 150 million 
bbls. annually (400,000 daily) 
would require an over-all out- 
lay of $1,000 millions of capital 
investment. 

For 1950 alone, total new 
capital investment for explora. 
tion, production, transporta- 
tion, refineries, etc., is estimat- 
ed at $300 millions. 
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Equipment for 
GENERATION - DISTRIBUTION - APPLICATION OF POWER 


As part of a world-wide organization Inglis and English Electric are equipped to design and manufacture all types 
of machines to generate, distribute and apply power anywhere it is needed. Below are listed some of the ways in 
which these Companies are serving the public interest in Canada. ; 


POWER GENERATION EQUIPMENT 
Hydraulic Turbines and Generators ©  Turbo-Alternators H @ 
POWER DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 


Transformers ° 


Steam Power Plants. @ Diesel Engines’ 


Circuit Breakers Switches 


POWER APPLICATION EQUIPMENT 


Motors and Control © Electric Traction and Transport @ 
Marine Steam Turbines, Boilers and Auxiliaries ° 
Pumps and Compressors ° 


hI % 


CANADA 


Substations 


Paper-making Machines, Digesters, Evaporators 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Heavy Machinery ~ - Domestic Appliances’ 


~ JOHN INGLIS CO. LIMITED © TORONTO, CANADA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY: ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
VANCOUVER, CALGARY, WINNIPEG, TORONTO, OTTAWA, MONTREAL 


Represented by: Foulis & Bennett Electric Ltd. Halifax, Sydney and St. John’s, Nfid., 


Es i . ' r d 


TANKS & oonsene \ 
PRESSURE = appLIANCcEs 
VESSELS 


HYDRAULIC _ TuRBO 


TURBINES & ALTERNATORS 
GENERATORS 


t 
MOTORS 2 MAKING ~ COMPRESSORS 


MACHINERY 


AM 
- JTRANSFORMERS 


The Coleman range of products covers the whole field 
of domestic liquid fuel appliances and includes incan- 
descent lamps and lanterns, space heaters, water 
heaters, cooking stoves, irons and blow torches in wide 
variety. Every Coleman appliance is backed by fifty 
years of experience and intensive research that assures 
extreme efficiency, economy and durability. A letter 
from you will bring full details of the Coleman range 
of appliances. 


a single exploratory well was 
considered a major problem. 
Today sharp competition for 
semi-proven oil lands has led 
to the entry of many millions 
of semi-risk capital into the 
oil business. 

Banks, insurance companies, 
and bond houses, have all been 
finding oil a lucrative and 
sound medium for employ- 
ment of surplus funds under 
the right conditions. 


Boost To Economy 


A few statistics demonstrate 


“ite. RAILWAY MATERIALS 


ee eae From the Steel Peech and Tozer forges of The United Steel Companies come every variety of 
Oil product consumption has railway axles — straight axles, locomotive crank axles solid forged and built-up in all web 
types, supplied to railways in every part of the world. Finished sets of wheels and axles of 
high accuracy are produced by Owen & Dyson Lid., an associate company. 
In the tyre mills all sizes of tyre are rolled from 12 inches to the largest A ome tyres, 
A speciality is the production of unusually hard-wearing and tough tyres, and specially heat 
\ treated tyres for severe conditions of service and variations of climate and temperature, 
Solid wheels and disc wheel centres are also produced. 
Springs for locomotives, carriages and wagons are made in a new mechanised spring shop 
from both carbon and silico-manganese steels. From the associated Workington plant come 
steel rails, fish plates and sole-plates, and steel sleepers. 


STEEL PEECH (CANADA) LIMITED 


2228 WALKLEY AVENUE : MONTREAL 28 - QUEBEC - Telephone: Walnut 8146 


| PARENT COMPANY : 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 
OF SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


The largest Steel producers in the British Commonwealth 


risen from 118 million gallons 
in Alberta in 1945 to about 
240 million gallons in 1950. 

Edmonton with bank clear- 
ings of $203 millions last Sep- 
tember is doing twice the vol- 
ume of business done pre- 
«Leduc. The Calgary area is 
doing 75% more business than 
before Leduc was discovered. 

Alberta has cleared $58.3 
millions from sale of oil rights 
at auction alone since Leduc 
was discovered — nearly half 
Alberta's debt at the beginning 
of 1947. 


More than $300 millions has 
been raised through issue of 
oil securities in the past year, 

- . chiefly for the purpose of 
ae Re ES Re ee RE — western oil develop- 
, ment, 
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< o-ncge Beane 


| Pulp, Paper is No.1 Industry! 


From Canada’s Forests, 50% of All World’s Newsprint 


ULP/and paper is: Canada's 


largest industry, her 


greatest . 8S. dollar 
. earner, with gross/ evalue of a 
year’s ‘production of all paper 
products now running at $800 
millions*a year. : 


The industry i is, in fact, one of 
the ‘world’s major enterprises. 
Its foundation is built omnews- 
print and in this Canada“has 
become the world’s greatest 
producer with an output five 
times that of any other country 
and equal to the output of all 
other newsprint producing 
countries combined. 


In pulp, Canada is the sec- 
ond largest: manufacturer and 
the second largest exporter in 
the world, accounting for about 
one third of all pulp moving 
in international markets. 


To that base has been added 
a large and expanding output 
of fine, book, kraft and special- 
ty papers; of paperboards of 
all grades; and of building 
papers ed building boards. 


Growth, of the industry has 
beeh remarkable. Output but 
50 years ago wasn’t much more 
than 1% of the current total. 


Major factors in this ex- 
pansion are to be found in 
great forest and hydro-electric 
resources, in the expansion of 
“Canada’s population and its 
standard of living. But above 
all has been the tremendous 
incregse in demand for paper 
and other products made from 
eellulose in other countries, 
particularly in United: States. 
Roughly 80% of the whole 
Canadian pulp and paper out- 

put goes to export. 


150 Years Ago 


The industry traces its orf- 
gin to the start of the nine- 
teenth century when a young 
American, Walter Ware set up 
& mill in the Seigneury of Ar- 
genteuil in Quebec to produce 

Wrapping paper, printing and 
“blotting papers .and. paper- 
board... 

Other mills quickly followed 
in various parts of the country, 
ridtably - Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. 


These were all quite small 


affairs compared with the 
giant plants of today. 

The really significant paper-. 
making development for Can- 
ada did not come until the 
1860’s when the first successful. 
experiments in the use of wood 
for the manufacture of pulp’ 
were made, replacing linen and 
cotton rags as the raw mate- 
rials for all but fine paper- 
making. 


Many different species .of 


Canadian trees were tried in 
these early experiments; the 
final choices were spruce, 


balsam and -hemlock. In more” 


recent years use of jackpine’ 
land poplar has been devel- 
oped. ° 


The first’ soda.pulp: mill in 
Canada wept up in 1864 at 
Windsor Mills, Quebec. With- 
in a few years the mechanical 
pulp process that had been in- 
vented in Germany in the 
1840’s was adopted in Canada 
and by the 1870’s first exports 
of groundwood from Canada 
were on their way to Britain. 


First marketable  sulphite 
pulp came from a Nova Scotia 
mill in the 1880's; large-scale 
manufacture of tissue papers 
followed in Quebec in 1890 
with newsprint coming a few 
years later. 


First kraft pulp—destined to 
become, because of its long, 
flexible and strong fibres the 
base of hundreds of wrapping 
and packaging papers and 
boards—came in the early 
1900’s from an Ontario mill. 


Export Expansion 
Expansion of the entire in- 
dustry—both in terms of out- 
put and in growth as a major 
export industry — has been 
most rapid since the turn of 
the century. 


Sales to the markets of the 
world, in fact, are develop- 
ments confined almost entirely 
to this century, 


‘In the fiscal ygarefided June 
30, 1900, exports ofpaper and. 
paper products were valued ‘at 
only $29,741 compared with 
more than $450 millions last 
year. 


Pulp exports in 1900 stood 
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Keys to Opportunity 
in Canada 


Reference Books on Business in Canada 


BUSINESS YEAR BOOK — Invaluable for bust- 


nessmen entering the Canadian market. 


Thousands of 


facts on the cities, towns and provinces of Canada, in- 
eluding populurion, pu chasing power, number of house- 


hoiders, 
marketing information, 


transportetion - facilities 


and other useful 


1951 edition ready May 26 — $3. postpaid 


SURVEY OF OILS — Fresh facts to guide investors 


in Canadian oil and gas companies. 


Reports property 


acreages and locations; drilling progress; production vol- 


ume; earnings; 


dividends; condensed balance sheets; 


capitalization; names directors. -A large map section 
and a yearly price-range of listed stocks for five years 


are included. 


1951 edition ready February 26-—— $2 postpaid 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS — Investment. in- 


formation on industrials, banks, public utilities, transport- 


ation, investment and merchandising companies. 


Gives 


condensed balance. sheets and earnings statements. for 
three: years, dividends, yearly price-range of stocks for 
eight years, officers and directors, transfer agents. 


1951 edition ready June 26 — $3 postpaid 


SURVEY OF MINES — Reports production, ore 


reserves, earnings, dividends. 


Names officers.. Gives 


present status of operation on companies under devel- 
opment. Maps of principal mineral areas included. 


1952 edition ready November 26 — $3 postpaid 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS — A who's who 
_ ef over 8,000 leading Canadian directors, listed alpha- 
_ betically, with titles, office and home addresses, and 

multiple business connections of each. 


1951 edition ready September 15 — $10 postpaid 
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Payment may be meade in Sterling to our London 
office: .Maclean-Hunter Limited, Sun Life of Can- 
eda Building, Trajeiger Square, London, S.¥. 1, 
England. 
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at only.$1.8 million as compar- 


ed with $200 millions now. 


In this growth of the export 
trade newsprint has been the 
prime factor. 


That fact marks also the 
growth of a sentiment (which 
was to extend to all other types 
of raw materials found in Can- 
ada) that Canadian pulpwood 
should be processed in Canada 
and the processed product of- 
fered in world markets rather 
than the raw material, 


The Province of Ontario 
moved in 1900 to ban the ex- 
port of pulpwood cut on Crown 
lands and similar steps were 
‘taken over the.next 13 years 
by all other provinces. 


The result was. to,force the 
U. S. first to lower its tariff 
on newsprint (in 1909) and 
finally (in 1913) to remove it 


altogether. This gave the Can- 
adian newsprint industry the 
start it needed. 


Output of newsprint in Can- 
ada, negligible at the begin- 
ning of the century, reached 
689,847 tons by 1917. Now it’s 
running about 5.2 million tons 
annually. 


The Growth Years 


With wider markets avail- 
able, the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry’s output reach- 

$100 millions in 1918. 
Although there have been 
fluctuations, particularly in 
1921 and in the ’thirties, the 
industry has shown an upward 
trend ever since. 


Although newsprint has be- 
come by far the largest single 
item ia Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry, there has also 
been a remarkable growth in 


‘Canada’s Woodpulp Production 


-('000's short tons) 
Bleached Sulphite ...... 
Dissolving .......... 
Paper Grades ....... 
Unbleached Sulphite ... 
| OD rhe ry er 
Bleached ...... 
Unbleached ... 
Soda and Semichemical .. 
Chemical Screenings ..~.. 
Mechanical .........65. 
Mechanical Screenings ...: 


Totel all pulps -.ic... ccsees 


Production — Exports 


484 
243 
aan 
354 
471 
333 
138 
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$400 Million a Year 
Business in Lumber 


S ROOFING shinglés in 
South Africa, as railway 
ties in Europe’ and 

South America, as pitprops in 
Britain, as many other prod- 
ucts in many other lands you 
will find Canadian lumber. 


The lumber industry .makes 
a sizeable contribution to Can- 
ada’s export trade. totals 
(about $300 millions), pro- 
vides jobs for many thousands 
of Canadians and the base for 
much ,secondary industry. 


Today ‘with lumber in short 
supply the world over and 
supplies from European 
sources on the decline, Can- 


ada’s lumber resources take- 


on a new’ significance, 


In so far as the Canadian 
economy is concerned, the 
manufacture of sawn Jumber 
is the second most important 
industry in Canada depending 
on the forest for its raw ma- 
terials. 


Lumber production in Can- 
ada currently grosses in excess 
of $400 millions a year from 
some 7,000 mills. 


Production of sawn lumber 
makes up the greater propor- 
tion of this total at some $350 
millions. Shingles, ties, laths, 
and certain other sawn prod- 
ucts of specialty mills account 
for the balance. 


In volume the total of lum- 
ber ‘sawn now is running. at 
nearly 6,000 million board feet 
a year. 


British Columbia stands: as 
the nation’s largest producer 
of sawn lumber, In this prov- 
ince are found such woods as 
the Douglas fir, western hem- 
lock, western. red cedar, sitka 


t 
‘ 


spruce, ambalis fir, yellow 
cyprus, red alder and broad- 
leaved maple. 


Current total cut is about 
3,000 million board feet, ap- 
proximately 40° of which 
runs’-to. fir, distinguished for 
its durability and strength and 
favored’for heavy structural 
timbers, shipbuilding, piling, 
etc, ; 


In addition to supplying do- 
mestic needs the area ships 
large. quantities to the United 
States and is seeing a revival 
of trade with Britain as that 
country’s currency difficulties 
ease, 


Quebec is the next largest 
source to British Columbia, 
ypreducing more thar 1,000 
‘million board feet a .ear sire 
rentlv: 


Principal types ‘27% are 
white, red and jack i.ne, 
spruce, fir and numerous 
hardwoods. Quebec, like Brit- 
ish Columbia, does a sizeable 
lumber trade with U. S. 


Ontario types are similar to 
those found in Quebec and the 
two provinces are generally 
included as one forest area. 


Lumber resources of the 
Maritime Provinces generally 
run to woods of the coniferous 
types. New Brunswick is the 
largest producer ~with Nova 
Scotia next. 


The Prairie “Provinces have 


substantial lumber resources, 
main types being white and 
other spruce with pine and 
birch. 


Average employment in the 
industry stands at 56,000 with 
an annual payrall of $95 
millions. 


\ 


the. other sections of the indus-: 
try. By 1920 the increasing, 


production-of market pulp was 
being used chiefly for conver-:. 


sion in Canadian. paper mills,: 
The development: of- paper~ 


' board for use in shipping: con-. 
 tainers and the -wider. demand’ | 
for cartons-and-containers of 
» al kinds and types ‘has resulted: 


in the growth of an important 
paperboard industry. Although 
only a small, part of its total 
production is,sold abroad, out- 
put has ‘increased .from 54,080 


tons.in 1917 to abgut 800,000 * 
tons now. This. reflects. .the «| 4° 


increasing use of paperboard 
in the construction: ind: istry. 


*Fine Papers: 


The fine paper industry grew - 


up using rags as its chief raw 
material. In 1871,° output: of: 
fine papers does not appear’ to 
have exceeded 10,000 ‘tons: and 
this was, presumably, mostly 
book and writing paper: >. 


Exports are not a big factor 


in this field, the bulk of output | 


going to the domestic: market. 
Production of book and writing 
papers in 1917; the: first: year 
for which statistics are avail- 
able, was 48,279 ‘tons. The in- 
dustry produced 100,000° tons 
in 1940 and is now making 
about 230,000 tons annually. 


The fine-paper mills also 
make tisstie paper which is not 
included in the figures men- 
tioned above. This section of 
their production has jumped 
from 3,607 tons in 1920 to 
around 70,000 tons annually, 
practically all of which is sold 
in Canada. 


Because 144s have remained 
a costly raw material, mixtures 
of rag and wood pulp have 
been developed for making 
papers to serve purposes 
formerly requiring rag papers. 
To make the finest grades of 
paper the industry is still de- 
pendent on rags, nevertheless, 
and buys more than 30,000 tons 
of rags a year valued at over 
$2 lions. 
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. Canada, in= the+last».twenty-five years, has 
eee -jexperienced ~ an ,ottstanding growth both in 
* .pepulation and’ ‘industrial development. During 
this petidd,:-population has increased from 

~~. slightly-under10 -million to an estimated 14 

» million,’ while ‘national income has risen from 
Fapproximately $4 billion to an estimated $14 
‘billion. ‘As a_result, ‘Canada represents a grow- 


y “lig market of. great. potentialities. 


are ‘the. event » that “you -are’ considering the 
posstbility- of entering this market. by the con- 
struction ‘of. ‘prodictive facilities or by other 
means, the facilities of our organization are 
always available. For the past forty-five years 
our organization has been engaged in the under- 
writing and distribution of Canadian Govern- 
ment, Municipal and Corporation securities. 


Enquiries invited. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 

Ottawa Hamilton 

Regina ° Edmonton 
‘New York Halifax 


Toronto 


Last year Canada purchased approximately $3,000,000,000. 
worth of consumer goods, textiles, iron and steel, chemicals, 
rubber, pottéry and a long list of other goods. Her imports 


are on the ingrease. She is buying more each year. 
Did you sell to Canada? If not, should 


ae 


am | 


you not do so now? 
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What can 


SELL you? 


Canada was actively engaged in exporting during last year, 
too, and maintained an excellent trade balance. She sold 
such goods as agricultural products, newsprint, non-ferrous 
metals such as aluminum, furs, grains, cattle and whisky, a 
host of things the whole world needs that Canada is fortunate 


to have. 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO 1 
CANADA 


a+? 


New Westminster 
London, Eng. 


Vancouver 
Kitchener 
Victoria 


_ 


Canada ‘wants ta’ Go business abroad . . . possibly with you. As-one*of 
Canadi's oldest established chartered banks we have been actively engaged 


in working with International Traders for over 90 -- 
the information you need regarding quotas, Fore: 


Let us give you 
Exchange Control 


Board Regulations which affect trade, and Canadian aspects of financial 
practice. Perhaps we can put you in touch with Canadian buyers. Write to 
us and ask us any questions you want to know about doing business with 
Canada. You will find that we can help you in many ways.im.a-market 
which is quickly becoming one of the world’s best, 


L. G. Gillett, General Manager 


nm BANK"TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 


BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
CORRESPONDENTS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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New Boomin Aluminum 
- Canada is 
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. \, LUMINUM’ is” one of 
A the “wonders” of Can- 
ada—at least to the lay- 
man. For Canada, although a 
world, leader in much mineral 
production, mines none of the 
principal basic raw material of 
aluminum — bauxite ore — 
yet produces one quarter of 
all the primary ‘aluminum 
used in the wofld today and 
emerges as the Yorla’s leading 
exporter of aluminum. 

The answer to Canada’s 
rapid rise as a leading alumi- 
num producer lies primarily in 
the immense _ resources of 
cheap hydro-electric power 
with which Canada started 
out in aluminum production 50 
years ago, plus the fact that 
these power sources are right 


Leading ‘xporter of Light Metal 


on the waterways which rep- _ 


resent the most economic 
transportation line for the im- 
port of bauxite ore and other 
materials and for the export 
of the finished product at 
competitive prices. In. fact, 
Canadian aluminum 
cheapest in the world. 

These factors continue to 
operate to keep Canada in a 
most favorable position as an 
aluminum producer and to 
maintain the industry as a 
highly important factor in 
both Canada’s export trade 
and domestic economy. 

From these bases has been 
built an industry which to- 
day ranks sixth in dollar value 
ameng Canadian exporting 
industries. 

Today more than $40 mil- 
ones year is paid out in 
salaries and wages to 13,000 
men directly employed in the 
prim aluminum industry; 
an eéstimated 50,000 wage 
earners in 1,500 companies 
manufacturing aluminum com- 
modities are indirectly sup- 
ported bythe industry. . / 

Prioduction of primaty 

aluminum in |Canada in 1950 
million lb. was second 
o that of U. S. (1,200 
lb.) and more than 
imes as great as the 
*s third largest producer, 
(120 million Ib.). 
adian production facili- 


ike those of U. S. were: 


ded very greatly during 
ond world war, and 
dian production in the 
1939 to 1950 increased 
old. 
, in light of greatly ac- 
ed defense demands, 
r expansion is ahead, 
gh only five years ago 
it was considered that much of 
the war-expanded capacity in 
. S. and Canada would 
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Many new uses have been found for aluminum. - The first all- 
- aluminum bridge in the wor’d (top) was completed last year in 


Quebec by Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd. Aluminum now is. 


remain idle when things “got 
back to normal.” 

Several important factors 
quite apart from the newest 
demands, created by Korea 
and all that has followed in 
international developments — 
combined to upset the 1945 
thinking. Notably: 

(1) The continuing scar- 
city of competing metals such 
as steel, zinc, copper, lead. 


HR, 


Current Quotations 
on 


Securities 


shall be glad to furnish up to date quotations and 


‘ information on all types of Canadian Securities by cable 


Ouf monthly publication “Investment Securities Review” 


contains quotations, interest 


or dividend rates ahd yields 


1 important Canadian Government, Municipal, and 
ration Bonds and Debentures, and Canadian Public 


Utility, Industrial, Mining and Oil shares. 


It is most 


to investors and “traders” for reference purposes. 
Copies of this Review are available upon request. 


gh our chain of offices from Montreal to Victoria, 


B.C\—all connected 


t| Membership in all Can 


by our own direct 


rivate wifes— 
ian Stock and 


through ou 
Commodity Exchanges, we can assure clients of the most 


tageous markets upon 


which to trade. 


able Address: Richead, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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367 MAIN STREET 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — WINNIPRO 
, Vietoria, Calgary, Edmanion, rs, Raskatoon Moose Jee, 
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Pranshes: Vancouver 
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stem, Toromto, Mooteeal 


_ and Beauharnois, 


(below). 


(2) Lower cost of alumi- 
num, higher prices of other 
metals. 

(3) Idleness or semi-idle- 
ness of former large primary 
aluminum facilities in Ger- 
many, Austria and Japan. 


(4) Greatly expanded fab- 
ricating capacity; more people 
familiar with handling the 

metal as a result of war ex- 
perience in aircraft indus- 
tries. 


(5) Vigorous sales efforts; 
research into new uses. 

All of Canada’s primary 
aluminum production—worth 
an estimated $140 millions in 
1950—at present comes from 
the province of Quebec with 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, a 
subsidiary of the world-wide 
Aluminium Ltd. the sole 
producer. 

The company’s facilities, 
backed by a huge 1,500,000 
h.p. hydro development, are 
located in the Saguenay coun- 
try, just north.of Quebec City, 
with alumina and reduction 
plant at Arvida and reduction 
plants at nearby Ile Maligne, 
Shawinigan Falls, La Tuque 
The com- 
pany also has three fabricating 
plants in Ontario. 


Could Double Output 


Primary. production poten- 
tial of Alcan, as the company 
is generally known in Canada, 
is greater than that of any 
other individual producer in 
the world. Given all the pow- 
er it could use, the plant could 
turn out at the rate of 1,000 
million 'h, a yeur as it did in 
the peak war years, when 
power rationing was in effect. 

British Guiana has long 
been the source of supply for 
Alean'’s bauxite ore, a)- 
though new deposits are now 
being developed in Jamaica 
and French Guiana by the par - 
ent company, Aluminium Lid 

Little in the way of expan- 
non is contemplaied by Ahan 
im Quebec. The really big ex- 
panéion (an Alcan project) 
scheduled for British Colum- 
S's Gevelepment Wal & 
aimed a| icreanag Canadian 


output by 50% within a very 
few years and eventually if 
the demand warrants, 
doubling present ‘output. 


This British Columbia de- 
velopment is planned in two 
stages and woulc be based on 
power resources to be devel- 
oped on the Nechako-Nanina 
River in the northern part of 
the province. 


The first stage, estimated as 
a three-year plan, would pro- 
duce 330 million lb. of pri- 
mary metal annually. It would 
require a new 500,000 horse- 
power development. 


The second stage would take 
an extra two years to build. 
This would require a* further 
1.1 million h.p.; would bring 
total capacity here to 1,100 
million lb, annually. 


.It would mean eventual 
Canadian capacity of 2,500 
million lb., although the pres- 
ent likelihood of proceeding 
with the second stage of the 
plan is still remote. 


Engineering for this project 
has been under way now for 
two or three years. As well, 
arrangements are well in hand 
to work out with the provin- 
cial government the best way 
of tapping this huge undevel- 
oped area without interfering 


with the basic fishing industry. ° 


Value to Industry 


An indication of the in- 
creasing value which indus- 
try attaches to aluminum as a 
metal of many uses is shown 
in a comparison ofthe ton- 
nages produced over the years. 
World output in 1928 was 
250,000 metric tons; in 1939, 
700,000; last year it was an 
estimated 1.3 million. Canada’s 
share during this time jumped 
from 16% to 26%. 


The United States, the big- 
gest -user’ and producer, has 
been consuming about 10 lb. 
per capita annually in the last 
four years compared with 314 
Ib.-in 1937, It is expected that 
this year’s per capita con- 
sumption in that country will 
run about 15 lb. Canadian and 
United Kingdom consumption 
has been on the increase and 
has been running a fairly close 
second of around 8 lb. per 
capita in the last year or so as 
against 142 lb. and 2% Ib. re- 
spectively in 1937. 


Many New Uses 


It is estimated that alumi- 
num is being used “now in 
about 4,000 different applica- 
tions and the metal is compet- 
ing in each case with one or 
more of the other principal 
metals and materials — steel, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, glass, 
lumber, plywood, | stainless 
steel, plastics and magnesium. 

Building and construction 
lead the field. Here, the'metal 
has gone into a wide range of 
things such as siding, roofing, 
windows, heating ducts, studs, 
trusses, spandrels, railings, 
decorative molding and strip- 
ping, panels, and scaffolding. 
An _ all-aluminum highway 
bridge, first of its kind in the 
world, was completed at 
Arvida last spring (workmen 
on the construction job were 
able to carry the lightweight 
structural beams around 
single-handed). 


Next biggest consumer has 
been the transportation indus- 
try. - Buses, trucks, automo- 
biles, passenger and freight 
cars are using increasing 
quantities, reducing dead- 
weight and increasing pay 
load. It is being used for 
superstructures of ocean ves- 
sels. And, of course, in avia- 
tion it is by far the most 
important metal 
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Quite recentiy Alcan has 
experimented with ati-alumi- 
num hopper cars, an all-ai 
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Established in 1845 


1 North John Street, Liverpool 2 
24/28, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 Z 


Renowned organizations 
transacting all classes 
of insurance, with offices 
and agencies, world-wide, 
where expert advice and 
assistance are readily 
available for satisfying all 
your insurance requirements 
and for the prompt and equi- 
table settlement of claims. 


Established in 1836 
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HEAD OFFICES 


New York Office: 150 William Street 
Montreal Office: 500 Place D'Armes 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Here’s Record of Canadian, World Output of Aluminum, 1 


United States ...... 
Canada ...... 


France 
WORLD ftotalt ....... 
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(Primary Output, "000 short tons, principal producers) 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
130 148 #187 280 473 

65 75 99 194 309 

~ 1S 53 62 64 45 

581 697 787 #1,024. 1,404 


1943 
835 
450 

46 

1,946 


1944 
704 
419 
26 
1,737 


tExcluding Soviet Russia for which accurate statistics not available. 
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1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2 
4 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3 


1945 
449 
194 

37 
887 


1946 
372 6 
175 

48 
750 2,700 
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continues te widen Canada’s business and social horizons. 
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